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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war news during the week has been very meagre. 
Generally it may be said that no progress has been 
made by the raiders in the Colony, who still maintain their 
policy of avoiding all collision with the British forces. At 
the same time the arming and organising of the Colonia] 
forces has gone steadily forward. Martial law has now been 
proclaimed throughout the Cape with the exception of the 
ports. The attack on the communications has not been 
renewed, but the latest news from Lord Kitchener (published 
on Friday) reports a concentration of three thousand Boers 
at Carolina. It is also reported that Colville’s mobile column 
has repulsed a Boer attack with heavy loss. Probably there 
will be important developments during the coming week, for 
there are signs of great activity at Pretoria. On the whole, 
we believe the situation in South Africa to be slowly 
improving. We are glad, however, that the Govern- 
ment has taken the precaution of calling for five thousand 
more Yeomanry and five thousand extra Volunteers. Though 
the call has only been announced two days, it is evident that 
it will meet with a hearty response. 


The only other incident to be recorded is the action of De Wet 
jn regard to three agents of the Peace Committee who were 
reized by his men and taken prisoners to his laager at Lindley. 
By De Wet’s orders one, a British subject, was flogged and then 
shot; the two others, who were burghers, were flogged. 1t is 
impossible to speak conclusively as to this incident without 
knowing niore of the facts. If the members of the Committee 
were regular peace envoys, the act was contrary to all the 
usages of war, and De Wet must be held responsible to the 
fullest extent. If, however, they can be shown to have been, 
not peace envoys, but men attempting to seduce De Wet’s 
followers from their allegiance, then of course the act can be 
justified. But even in that case the flogging of the man shot 
—if it really took place—was cruel and barbarous, and un- 
worthy of a civilised commander. More than this, however, 
cannot be said till the facts are more accurately determined. 


The news from China is not important. The Chinese 
Envoys signed the Joint Note on Monday, but we fear that 
this, though it may be said to have relaxed the strain of the 
crisis, by no means settles the Chinese question. At the 
best, negotiations connected with the carrying out of the 
treaty will drag on for many months, and during all this time 
the Allied troops must remain in China, and never relax their 








pressure on the Court. In the case of a European Power the 
desire to free the capital and the soil of one of the chief 
provinces from the presence of the foreigner at the very 
earliest moment would act as a most powerful stimulant toa 
rapid diplomacy. But the Chinese are never in a hurry, 
and the difference between two months and two years moves 
them not at all. It is a tremendous force on their side. 


The debate on the Associations Bill opened formally in the 
French Chamber on Tuesday. But a preliminary discussion, 
raised by a Socialist Deputy on the previous day, who 
demanded that the Archbishop of Paris should be prosecuted 
for publishing the Pope’s letter, elicited a general statement 
from M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who declared that the Govern- 
ment would not tolerate the organisation of resistance to the 
law of the land. “The whole temporal power,” he said, “is 
in the hands of the State, and it is not for the Pope to inter- 
vene.” The Premier added that he shared the opinion of 
M. Casimir-Périer, who required obedience to the law as well 
from the “ servants of the State as from other citizens.” This 
statement was warmly applauded by M. Ribot, and after a 
number of Orders of the Day had been submitted, the final 
vote confirmed the previous votes of approval of the Govern- 
ment. M. de Blowitz, who deals with the forthcoming 
struggle at great length, while in the main a firm supporter 
of the Government, is no enthusiast for the Associations Bill, 
the more stringent clauses of which he gives in Friday’s Times. 
According to Clause No. 2, “ Any Association founded ona 
cause, or for an illicit end, contrary to the laws, to public order, 
to good manners, to the national unity, and to the form of the 
government of the Republic, is null and void.” The Cabinet 
is bound, he holds, to go on with the Bill in fulfilment of its 
pledges, but he doubts whether the French democracy can 
on the platform of pure discussion master the clerical spirit. 
Even if the prosperity of the religious Orders is impaired by 
fiscal law, the struggle will go on as before. But he rather 
anticipates that the measure in its final form will be whittled 
down to a so-called loz de circonstance, the operation of which, 
when once passed, nobody will trouble about, We cannot 
believe that any Government is likely to be strengthened by 
such a Pyrrhic victory as this, and in any case we protest with 
all our strength against the infringement of religious liberty 
involved in the general principle of the Bill. In spite of all 
the sophistries with which it can be defended, it is a measure 
of persecution. 





The Daily Mail of Wednesday publishes a telegram from 
its Berlin correspondent giving some very curious facts as to 
the serious nature of the depression of trade that is sweeping 
over Germany. According to the correspondent, the mort- 
gage banks are in a bad way, as is also the electrical 
industry. The iron trade is very slack, “the wool-spinning 
trade is almost ruined,” the cities are full of men out of 
work, and “the calamity is so great that the magistrates 
have arranged for public works to employ the men.” Making 
every allowance for exaggeration, we cannot doubt that 
Germany, as some four months ago we ventured to say she 
soon would, is entering upon a period of bad trade. We shal! 
now be able tosee whether her Protective system will enable 
her to stand a lean year or years as well ascur Free-trade 
system has enabled us to face periods of depression. 


The question of duelling in the German Army led to a 
significant debate in the Reichstag on Tuesday. It appears 
that at Cologne this month candidates for the post of 
officers in the Reserve were subjected to an inquisition as 
to their views on duelling, with the result that three young 
men belonging to a etudents’ association in which duelling 
was forbidden were all rejected, though otherwise of blame- 
less character and excellent family. Herr Trimborn, one 
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of the Clerical Members for Cologne, who introduced the 
interpellation, pointed out that the Prussian Minister for 
War, General von Gossler, had expressly declared three 
years ago that these inquiries at the election of officers for 
the Reserve were absolutely inadmissible and irreconcilable 
with the Emperor’s definite orders on the subject. General 
von Gossler in his reply admitted that the proceedings were 
wost irregular, but held, strangely enough, that the officers 
who had neglected the orders had put themselves right by 
admitting the protest of the candidates, and withdrawing 
their replies to the illegal questions from the papers to be 
taken into account in the final decision. The impropriety 
of allowing the same officers who had instituted these 
inquiries to remain the judges of the candidates’ fitness did 
not seem to strike General von Gossler, whose explanation 
fell so far short of reassuring the House that he was 
reduced to announce his intention of reporting the incident 
to the Kaiser. 


Sir Henry Fowler, M.P., was the principal speaker at the 
Willenhall District Council dinner on Monday night. 
On the question of the war, his views as to its 
inevitableness and justice were unchanged, only the evidence 
on which they were based bad grown much stronger. The 
true scope of the Afrikander aspirations had been revealed in 
a significant admission contained in the peace manifesto 
issued by the burghers in the Orange River Colony to their 
brethren in South Africa. “We have fought to get South 
Africa under one flag.” In this manifesto there was no talk 
of franchise, of independence, of capitalists or Outlanders, 
“They had revealed the truth, and were honourable men. 
They had been fighting ‘to get South Africa under one flag,’ 
and England had been doing the same, because it was a part 
of Great Britain ; and belonged to her by the triple title of 
conquest, treaty, and purchase.” Sir Henry Fowler's attitude 
throughout the war has been unswervingly consistent and 
thoroughly patriotic, and his latest public utterance is the 
speech of a statesman. 


A deputation headed by Sir Algernon West waited 
on the Home Secretary on Wednesday to urge the need of a 
reform in the licensing laws in the direction especially (1) of 
@ reduction of licenses according to the needs of districts, on 


equitable lines of compensation to be provided by the trade ; | 


(2) of the bringing of all licenses within the jurisdiction of 
the licensing autbority; (3) of legisiation in regard to clubs; 
and (4) of reconstituting the licensing authority and the 
Court of Appeal. Mr. Ritchie in reply admitted fully the 
evils of intemperance, but insisted, and we think rightly, 
that there was no sort of agreement at present among the 
various persons who were interested in the question and 
claimed a share in its settlement. Especially was this the 
case in regard to compensation. After recalling the previous 
difficulties experienced by the Government in handling the 
licensing question, he asked whether, in fact, a reduction of 
licenses would decrease drinking. Though the population 
had increased and the total number of licenses had been con- 
siderably reduced in late years, the consumption of alcohol 
per head had increased. In conclasion, he expressed his belief 
that we must look to agencies other than an alteration 
in the licensing laws, such as improving the housing of the 
poor, and the providing them with healthier forms of recrea- 
tion. This, of course, means that the Government does not 
mean to touch the thorny question of licensing. We yield 
to none in our desire that the cause of true temperance 
should be furthered, but we cannot help sympathising 
with Mr. Ritchie’s doubts as to any adequate effect being 
produced by the decrease of licenses. We have far greater 
hopes from the public-honse reform movement. 


On Wednesday Mr. Balfoor made a most suggestive and 
thoughtful speech at a meeting held in Haddington to 
celebrate the union of the Free and the United Presbyterian 
Churches. After expressing his pleasure at being able to 
assist at the almost unique occasion when a change was not 
in the direction of division, but of union, Mr. Balfour dealt, 
with that striking sincerity combined with tact which he 
always shows when handling religious and spiritual subjects, 
with the difficult problem of how to reconcile the desire for 
unity which all Christians must feel with the fact that “some 
degree of difference and division in the polity and ritual of 








the Christian Church, of the universal Catholic Church,” has 
proved to be of such great value. But though it cannot bg 
doubted that the absence of uniformity in Christendom hag, 
proved of practical advantage, Mr. Balfour insisted that up to 
the present time we had bought the advantage at too high g 
price. Even taking account of the growing charity of the 
age, how much had they not lost by the divisions and disputes, 
and the friction and jealousy, “ which seemed absolutely in. 
separable from divided organisations.” Great harm had been 
done by the rigidity of definition as to doctrine and by ths 
refusal to allow the possibility of the open question. He had no 
desire for that colourless thing, an undenominational creed, 
bat what he did plead for was that Christian men shonlg 
understand that there was a permission to differ, and that 
differences should not make common work for a common 
object impossible. Increase the number of your open ques. 
tions and reverse the policy of strict definition, that was the 
healing doctrine. 


We welcome Mr. Balfour’s admirable speech with the 
greatest possible satisfaction, for it carries with it what 
we believe will prove to be the great spiritual and religions 
message of the coming century,—agree to differ on points 
of religious doctrine, not out of indifference, or because you 
regard religious truth as merely relative, but by grasping 
the full significance of the idea that “God fulfils himself in 
many ways lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
This truth once realised, there is no insuperable difficulty in 
maintaining diversity in unity, and in men remaining in the 
same spiritual organisation in spite of deep and strong differ. 
ences in doctrine and practice. The admission of diversity 
allows that growth and development which is the law of life, 
while the unity of organisation promotes that common action 
on common beliefs which is so greatly to be desired, and, as Mr. 
Balfour insisted, is after all so strongly marked a phenomenon 
of Christendom. As he said, with picturesque force, a man 
might go Sunday after Sunday to the churches of different 
denominations of Christians, and yet, except for an unfor- 
tunate accident, hear the same great tratbs in language not 
very different from the preachers of all the different sects, So 
wide and so important is the common ground of Christianity, 
It is the glory of the Anglican Church that, in spite of ber 
many defects, she was the first of the Churches to realise 
some part of this trath, and she has always managed to 
keep alive, even if in a fitful flame, the spirit, not of tolera- 
tion, bat of something much higher and wider,—comprehen: 
sion. It isour hopeand belief that this spirit of comprehension, 
unimpaired by indifference, will enable her to play a great 
part and set a great example in the coming century. 


An interesting account of the methods of the corps of 
military cyclists now at work in Cape Colony is given in 
Monday’s Daily Mail. The corps is split up into sections of 
twenty-five or fifty, guided by members thoroughly conver- 
sant with the country, their idea being “to push ahead of 
everybody else, hold strategic positions till the mounted 
infantry arrive, and then push on again.” They have been 
covering sixty miles a day, and feeding on the country, 
giving receipts upon the district commandants, which are 
paid immediately on presentation. On arriving at a 
village a section at once organises the town guard and places 
the village in a state of defence preparatory to the arrival of 
the mounted infantry. They also maintain a perfect corps 
of messengers, who carry information regarding the state of 
the country traversed. It should be noted, above all, that “the 
corps is not following ordinary Army regulations, but the 
experiment is regarded as affording Army chiefs valuable 
experience for the future.” It is some relief to know that 
the new corps is not expected to follow the instructions in 
the preposterous War Office manual of “Oyclist Drill” 
pilloried by Mr. Wells ia the December Fortnightly. In that 
work, it will be remembered, occar the memorable pronounces 
ments that “cyclists are infantry,” that the cyclist soldier’s 
valise, “if properly packed, will not interfere in any way with 
his legs,” but that asa rule it will be carried for him in a 
cart. 


Sir Alfred Milner has defined his attitude towards his 
critics in a very sensible letter addressed to a Huddersfield 
Magistrate. He pointe out that if he were to attempt to 
deny all the lies or to correct all the misrepresentations of 
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which he is the subject, he would practically have no time to 
do anything else, “and the public interest would suffer 
greatly.” In these circumstances he thinks it much better to 
take no notice of this campaign of calumny at all, since his 
detractors, were he to nail one lie to the counter, would at 
once assame that having specifically denied one accusation 
be had admitted all the rest. ‘“ Against attacks which are 
not bond-fide, as most of those made against me are not, it is 
useless to contend by bond-fide explanations. It is better to 
neglect them altogether, to go ahead with one’s work, and to 
leave time and the ultimate good-sense of Englishmen, in 
which Ihave the greatest confidence, to put things right in 
theend.” Of Sir Alfred Milner’s ability and integrity none 
bat extreme partisans have ever entertained the smallest 
doubt. It is satisfactory to find him cultivating the equanimity, 
born of a good conscience, which so materially enhances the 
efficiency of a great public servant. 





proselytise. They seem only to have reached that stage in 
Rome in the year 1901, but we do not in the least despair, 
and believe that perhaps in another thirty years Roman 
Catholics generally will come to see that the right to 
teach one’s creed is involved in the right to practise it freely. 
As for the assertion that the Pope is not free, what better 
proof of his freedom can be found than the fact that 
he is able to receive without let or hindrance an address 
from a foreign deputation which in fact, though, we grant, 
not in so many words, demands the disintegration of the 
kingdom of Italy; and that he can without the slightest risk 
of coercion reply to it in the words as to the temporal power 
lately employed by the Pope? The Pope, as a spiritual agent, 
is at present free, far freer than if he were a petty 
King, who could be worried and coerced through a hundred 
temporal influences. If this were not so the Catholic Powers 


of the world would soon secure his freedom. 


The Bishop of London, who died on Monday after a long| Mr. H. W. Wilson in Thursday’s Daily Mail gives a most 
and painful illness, might fairly be called a man of great | interesting summary of the rigorous methods adopted by 
promise as well as achievement, for he was only fifty-seven, | Generals Sheridan and Sherman in the last years of the 
Though he spent ten years on leaving Oxford as rector of a Civil War. The avowed object of the Northern Generals was 
small Northumberland living, Dr. Creighton was a marked | to bring the sufferings of war home to the women and chil- 
man from the very outset by a combination of qualities, | dren—indeed, Sheridan went so far as to say, “ Nothing 
practical, intellectual, and social, which would have secured | should be left the women but the eyes to weep”—and 


him eminence in almost any career he had chosen to adopt. 
After 1880 recognition and preferment came thick and fast, 
Saccessively Professor at Cambridge, Canon of Worcester, 
and Bishop of Peterborough, he was translated to the See of 
London just four years ago, and bidding a reluctant farewell 
to his historical studies, threw bimself into the labours of his 
diocese with a conscientiousness and energy that surprised 
his friends, conciliated his critics, and in all probability 
shortened his life. He seemed to exhibit at times a certain 
intellectual intolerance natural enough in a very brilliant 
wind, his love of paradox bewildered plain people, and his 
frank avowal of the irksomeness of his position scandalised 
the devout. But if he found stupidity trying, he detested 
cant, and those who knew him well enough to penetrate the 
superficial cynicism he loved to assume, found him sincere, 
sympathetic, and religious at heart. His loss is especially to 
be deplored at the present juncture, for he exerted a dis- 
tinctly mediating influence. 


A correspondent in a letter which we publish this week 
complains of our remarks in regard to the Duke of Norfolk’s 
address, and of our criticism of the Pope’s protest against 
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they regarded a relentless devastation of the enemy’s 
territory as the surest means of ending the war. Sherman, a 
man of finer character than Sheridan, in his famous march 
through Georgia expelled the non-combatants, and when the 
enemy appealed to God and humanity, answered them in these 
memorable words:—‘In the name of common-sense, I ask 
you not to appeal to a just God in such a sacrilegious 
manner; you who, in the midst of peace and prosperity, have 
plunged a nation into war—dark and cruel war—who dared 
and badgered us to battle, insulted our flag!...... Ifwe 
must be enemies, let us be men and fight it ont as I propose 
to do, and not deal in such hypocritical appeals to God and 
humanity.” When the enemy planted mines on the roads, 
he compelled prisoners to march ahead of his column. 
Horrible charges were brought against him, but the enemy’s 
Generals left their wives and families to his care, and he 
replied to his assailants, much as Lord Kitchener might 
reply to his, “ War is war, and not popularity-hunting.” 


A great find of petroleum is reported from Beaumont in 
Texas. Little more than a week ago a petroleum spring was 
accidentally tapped, and has been spouting out ever since 


Protestant fencing being permitted “in the inviolate centre | in a steady stream two hundred feet high and six inches in 
of Catholicism.” He seems to think that because the Popeis | diameter. As the output of this single well is estimated at 


specially indignant about Protestant proselytism that, there, 
fore, religious liberty is not threatened by his words. Would 
he not think religious liberty threatened if those who hold 
that, say, Edinburgh ought to be the inviolate centre of Pro. 
testantism, were to demand that there should be no Roman 
Catholic teaching ia Edinburgh? Proselytism, in trath, is 
ouly an opponent’s name for religious teaching. As to 
the allegation that the Protestant teaching in Rome is 
based on material inducements, and so unfair, we may 
note that this accusation is always brought against those 
who try to make converts. It is very common to hear 
zealous Protestants complain that conversions to Roman 
Catholicism are bronght about in the English middle 
class by the use of social influences, Ladies, it is alleged, 
are induced to become Roman Catholics by knowing that 
they will then be enabled to get into society. Personally, we 
believe that in both cases the accusation is ridiculous. 
When Protestants indulge in cant phrases about the evil 
and underhand ways of Roman Catholic proselytisers, we 
are always ready to speak out against the folly and injustice 
of such charges, and we do not hesitate to do the same even 
when so noble and patriotic an Eng!ishman as the Duke of 
Norfolk, or so good and spiritually gifted a person as the 
Pope, shows the influence of a similar prejudice. 


more than twenty-five thousand barrels daily, hundreds of 
borings have been made in all directions in the last few days, 
experts from Ohio and Pennsylvania are “ wildly stampeding 
into Texas,” special trains are being ran between Beaumont 
and neighbouring towns for the benefit of the “oil maniacs,” 
and syndicates and companies are being formed by the score. 
“The fever has affected all classes of the community, even 
the lawyers, with the result that the Courts have had to 
close their doors and suspend business.” It is strange how 
proverbs lose their significance in an altered environment. 
When the Romans wanted to say that a man was as quiet as 
a lamb they said he was oleo tranquillior. Nowadays oil is 
second only to gold asa disturber of equanimity. 


On Wednesday Lord Rosebery made a speech to the 
Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce which, though 
sensible enough, contained nothing very striking or original, 
and was almost without those toaches of humour which 
generally delight his hearers and readers. How was poor 
Jobn Bull going to defeat his formidable competitors in 
Germany and America, especially as in America people 
seemed to like making hage fortunes, not in order to spend 
them, but in order to be able to roll the snowball still bigger f 
Yet these vast accumalations of capital in a few bands were a 
great aid to the development of commerce. There was, of 
course, the inevitable complaint about the British commercial 





A handred years ago it was the commonest thing in | traveller’s want of intelligence, and Lord Rosebery proposed to 


the world for exceilent men in this country, and men | 


who thonght themselves thoroughly liberal and tolerant, to 


say that Roman Catholics ought, of course, to be allowed | 
| Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 


New Consols (23) were on Friday 97. 


full liberty of conscience and full right to worship God in 
their own way, but that they ought not to be allowed to 


| meet the difficulty by getting Chambers of Commerce to send 
| young men abroad by means of travelling trade scholarships. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


‘or Government have as yet given no sign in regard 
to the action which they mean to take in view of the 
Senate’s amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
Meantime the New York correspondent of the Times sends 
every few days a passionate appeal to the British people 
not to be so weak, so foolish, and so unpatriotic as to 
accept the amendments. He tells usin effect that to accept 
the amendments would in reality be to produce, not good, 
but ill feeling between the two countries, and thus 
those who are inclined to do all they can to bring about 
a condition of friendship between the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are recruited as opponents to the Bill. 
But though these and other equally ingenious arguments 
are brought forward to prejudice the amended Treaty in 
the eves of Englishmen, the main argument upon which 
the Times correspondent relies is the unmannerly be- 
haviour of the Senate. With passionate reiteration he 
dwells upon the truculence and ill-bred action of the 
Senators. Their insolence is to be punished at all costs. 
That is the essential thing, and the rejection of the 
Treaty is a convenient stick with which to chastise them. 
Practically he does not trouble about the merits of the 
question. Though they are, of course, alluded to, it 
is in a more or less perfunctory manner; it is evident 
that the real thing advocated is, in vulgar language, the 
blacking of the Senate’s eye. We are to teach the Senate 
manners, and mike them understand what is and what is 
not behaviour befitting the management of diplomatic 
problems. Now, with all due deference to the New York 
correspondent of the Times, this seems to us an utterly 
futile way of approaching the question. We are quite 
willing to admit that the action of the Senate has been, 
from the point of view of international good manners, 
quite deplorable. Members of that historic assembly 
—a body once as eminent for dignity of tone as for 
lofty eloguence—have adopted in many of their speeches 
on the Nicaragua question a lack of taste and good 
feeling which has afforded very painful reading for 
the friends of America. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is, 
however, a matter of business, not of manners, and the 
British Government cannot afford to turn themselves into 
instructors in good breeding, even for the Senate of the 
United States. That is work for the American people, 
not for us. If they like to see the public business of their 
nation conducted on the lines adopted by the Senate in 
the case in issue, they must have their way. Our 
Government cannot, as we have said, afford to adopt the 
philanthropic attitude of a master in international deport- 
ment. They must think solely about the merits, and ask 
whether it is, or is not, to the interest of this country that 
the Nicaragua Canal should be made. If it is to the 
interest of this country that the canal should be made, 
then the want of suavity on the part of the Senate 
should not be allowed to prejudice the issue for a single 
moment, 

We hold that it is to the interest of the British Empire 
that the canal should be made,—provided, of course, that 
it is acanal which shall be used on equal terms by all ships. 
And for this reason. We are the greatest maritime 
nation, and any and every increase in the waterways of 
the world must be to our profit. Whenever and wherever 
you facilitate ocean carriage, you confer a benetit on the 
British carrving trade. Take the case of the Suez Canal. 
Plenty of able men believed that it would ruin British 
trade. Instead, it greatly benetited it. So it will be 
with the Nicaragua Canal. When once that canal is 
made, we, the carriers of the world, shall obtain a con- 
siderable part of the benefit. But it seems pretty certain 
that the canal will never be made on a commercial basis, 
The cost is too great, and the failure of the Panama Canal 
too patent, toallowof the canal being constructed by ordinary 
speculators. But the American Government is prepared, 
for political and trade reasons, to make the canal, provided 
that America is allowed to contro] the waterway which is 
created at her cost. And by control America means the 
right not only of policing the canal but also of fortifying 


ee 
to do under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, refuse to allow 
it? We hold that we should allow military contro] 
on two grounds. In the first place, if we do not allow it 
the canal will probably not be made, and it is to oyy 
interest that the canal should be made. Next, even if 
the canal were to be made in any case, it would, we 
believe, be to our interest that America should hayg 
military control. Our reason is as follows, a reason which 
we hold entirely meets the contentions made in a letter 
published by us to-day. We hold that neutrality could not 
be enforced in war unless there is some one in effectiys 
military control. Take the case of the Suez Canal, which 
we have twice already quoted in these columns. The 
Spanish, when their fleet was intending to go to Manila 
vid the Suez Canal, began to commit a breach of neutrality. 
For this they were called to account by the British autho. 
rities in Egypt, and were obliged to stop their intended 
action. But what stopped them was not any paper regu. 
lations, but the strong arm of the British military contro] 
over Egypt. If we had not been in a position to insist on 
the observation of neutral conditions at the mouth of the 
canal, Spain probably, and most certainly a stronger 
Power, would have disregarded them. In the same way, 
if the Nicaragua Canal were only neutral on paper, and 
we were at war with a first-class naval Power, we may be 
sure that if that Power strongly desired to take action 
violating the neutrality of the canal, the neutrality of the 
canal would be disregarded. She might apologise after. 
wards to America or to the other Powers guaranteeing the 
paper neutrality, but she would first do what she thought 
needful as an act of war,—such as blowing up the canal to 
prevent the passage of our ships, or blockading the mouth 
of the canal inside the three-mile limit. But if America 
were in actual military control of the canal and the canal 
were fortified, there would be no fear of any such 
sudden action. The Americans would be on the spot and 
in force to see that no one tampered with the canal. In 
truth neutrality is a thing which at moments of stress can 
only be defended by force, as the Swiss found in 1870. 
But it may be said :—‘ How about the case of our being at 
war with the United States? In case of other wars it 
might be an advantage to us to have her guarding the 
neutrality of the canal, but in case of a war with America 
we should be greatly handicapped by America being 
already in military control.’ We should meet this first by 
saying that we are not going to war with America, But 
even if we were the existence of fortifications and strong 
military control would not injure us. In no case should we 
be able to use the canal, for the fact that all the emplovés 
on the canal would be Americans, and that the police 
would also be American, would be quite enough to make 
the passage of the canal by our ships an impossibility. 
‘But the Americans could use it?’ We doubt it, for if 
we were stronger at sea we could block the two ends of 
the canal. It seems to us, then, that military control by 
America would be a very real advantage in wars with 
other Powers, and in case of war with America would do 
us no harm. 
But it may be said that America asks for more than, or 
rather for something different from, mere military control 
and the right to fortify. The Senate’s chief amendment is 
to this effect :—‘‘ It is agreed, however, that none of the 
immediately foregoing conditions and stipulations in 
Sections numbered one, two, three, four, and five of this 
article [7.¢., the articles securing neutrality and the free 
use of the canal by all nations on equal terms] shall apply 
to measures which the United States may find it necessary 
to take for securing by its own forces the defence of the 
United States and the maintenance of public order.” 
This clause has been much objected to, and is condemned 
even by the Daily Telegraph, which has throughout the 
discussion handled the whole problem with great dis- 
cretion and statesmanship,and which on Wednesday printed 
a leading article on the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty worthy of 
the best traditions of English journalism, For ourselves, 
however, we cannot see any great objection to the clause, 
for it seems to us to state a truism. Treaty or no treaty, 
it is absolutely certain that in the event of war America 
would take whatever measures it might “find necessary to 
take for securing by its own forces the defence of the 
United States and the maintenance of public order,” and 
we see novery great reason for objecting to the United States 





it. Now the question for us is, shall we allow this military 
control, or shall we,as we have no doubt a perfect right 
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she chooses, and before war breaks out, for taking those 
measures. If the United States has police control (which 
she has under the original Hay-Pauncefote Treaty), she 
has already the power to take all essential measures for 
military control. This amendment, we therefore hold, 
might well be accepted as it stands. The other amend- 
ment, by which the Clayton-Bulwer Convention is super- 
seded, appears to us also unobjectionable. When once the 
canal is made, the material part of the Convention as far 
as America is concerned is gone, and what remains ties us 
more than it does the United States. If the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty disappears we regain a certain freedom of 
action in regard to our possessions in Central America 
which may prove useful. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has 
not been an instrument of good omen, and we would rather 
see it decently interred than left cumbering the earth,— 
perhaps to lead to new contentions. We do not see, there- 
fore, why the amendments should not be accepted 
as they stand, and all further need for referring the 
matter back to the Senate be avoided. That would be a 
blessing considering that the Senate would very likely 
make a new discussion a vehicle for more diplomatic 
ineptitudes, and considering how terribly the Senate’s bad 
manners seem to affect the nerves of some of our publicists 
here. Let us, then, further the making of the canal as an 
undertaking likely to be useful to British trade, and clear 
our minds of the foolish notion that it behoves us to teach 
the Senate the methods of a courteous diplomacy. 


We have dealt with this question, as is our duty in such 
a case, only from the point of view of Great Britain, and we 
hold that the amendments will do us no harm, Whether 
they are equally harmless from the American point of 
view is another matter, but one which (though, as our 
readers know, our sympathies are, after we have fulfilled 
our duty to our own country, strongly American) we 
cannot discuss here in detail. We note, however, that 
there are other Powers in the world besides the United 
States and Great Britain, and that though the people of 
the United States are for the most part unaware of the 
fact, these other Powers claim to have a voice in all 
questions that they regard as international. France, for 
example, both by reason of French Guiana, her West 
Indian islands, and her millions sunk in the Panama 
scheme, will possibly think she ought to have some say in 
the matter. These considerations, however, are, as we 
have said, not for us, but for America. We only record 
the fact that from the point of view of international com- 
plications the original Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is far less 
open to objection than the amended Treaty. 





DRILL AND DISCIPLINE. 


“TIVHE exact squareness of the shoulders and body to the 

frontisthe first principle of the position of a soldier. 
The heels must be in line and closed; the knees straight ; 
the toes turned out, so that the feet may form an angle of 
45 degrees. ‘I'he arms should hang easily from the 
shoulder, elbows to the rear, slightly bent, the hand 
partially closed, the backs of the fingers touching the 
thigh lightly, thumb close to forefinger, the hips rather 
drawn back, and the breast advanced, but without con- 
straint. The body should be straight and inclining for- 
ward, so that the weight of it may bear principally on the 


the chin slightly drawn in, and the eyes looking straight 
to the front.” 


That is the picture, not of a man, but of an ugly 
automaton,—if not indeed of a trussed fowl. Yet 
these are the words in which the official Drill Book 
describes the “ position of the soldier.” In order to pro- 
duce this monster thousands of able, devoted, and ener- 
getic men are daily toiling, and in the process the privates 
are being turned into thoughtless machines, while the 
minds of the officers who are responsible that the thumb 
shall be “ close to the forefinger ” and the “ chin slightly 
drawn in” are being wholly petrified. No doubt the 
system does not work nearly as badly as might be 
expected, and by a gracious miracle both men and 
officers are enabled to a great extent to resist the 
numbing forces at work, and to become the splendid 
fellows that are fighting our battles in South Africa 








he has most right on his side. Still, this ideal of the 
trussed fowl, though modified by many better influences, 
is responsible for much that is evil in the Army during 
peace,—for in war, of course, all this business of the toes 
turned out at an angle of 45 degrees soon goes to 
the wall. But even though the trussed-fowl ideal is for- 
gotten in war, its baleful influence (as was pointed out to 
the present writer by an ex-officer of great experience and 
ability, a born leader and trainer of soldiers, and also a 
man of keen and sympathetic intellect) hangs over the 
Army, for a wrong ideal has been set up—the ideal of so- 
called smartness against that of true discipline, t.e., the 
quickness to understand and the readiness to obey an order 
with intelligence. It is human nature to move along the 
line of least resistance, and to do the easy mechanical 
thing rather than the thing which requires thought and 
individuality. Hence if once the trussed fowl is put up 
like a golden calf to be worshipped by an Army, the energy 
of the Army will go in that worship rather than in other 
channels. We start with the production of a trussed fowl 
as the object to ke aimed at, and the influence of this 
endeavour is everywhere. In our belief we shall not geta 
really satisfactory Army and a really well-trained soldier 
till we substitute another and perfectly different standard 
of soldierly excellence. 

But it will be said :—‘ How is it possible that these 
criticisms can be true? This ideal of the so-called trussed 
fowl would not have been insisted on unless there was 
some good reason for it. British officers, as the Spectator 
has always insisted, are not fools, but quite as intelligent 
as the rest of the community, and they would never 
have insisted so strongly on their particular form of 
smartness unless it were essential. Depend upon it, it is 
necessary to keep up the system of drill typified in the 
“position of the soldier” in the interest of disci- 
pline. Discipline is essential to an army, and drill is 
an essential part of discipline.’ In other words, drill 
of the kind that is based on the “ position of the soldier” 
must be kept up because without it there would be no true 
discipline. That is the argument upon which in the last 
resort the ideal of the trussed fowl rests, and that is why 
the description of the “ position of the soldier” stands at 
the head of the Drill Book, and why its spirit runs right 
through the soldier’s training. The best energies of the 
Army are so devotedly spent in getting “* the exact square- 
ness of the shoulders and body to the front” because the 
Army as a whole believes that without it there would be 
no discipline. 

Now in our opinion that is a pure superstition. It is, we 
hold, impossible to place too high a value upon true 
discipline,—the discipline that causes a ready obedience 
to run like a chain through all ranks, from Commander- 
in-Chief to private, and makes the order of the superior at 
once and intelligently executive. But that discipline does 
not depend upon teaching men to be physically and 
inentally automata. Look at the discipline of the Navy, 
or even of a well manned and officered trading vessel. No 
discipline could be better, but the bluejacket is not a 
trussed fowl,—even though in imitation of the Army a 
certain amount of veneration is paid to the idol of the 
“ position of the soldier.” Take, again, the police of London 
or any of our great towns. The discipline is admirable, but 
it does not depend upon the men being drilled into walk- 


| ing machines. The smartness—and there is plenty of it in 
fore part of the feet ; the head erect, but not thrown back, | 6 sant 


both cases—consists not in rigidity and a mechanical exact- 
ness Of action, but in alertness in receiving and quickness in 
executing intelligent and individual directions rather than 
conventional orders. We admit, of course, that it is easier to 
obtain elasticity of action when dealing with small numbers 
than with great, but we maintain that the rigidity in the 
Army system comes in the main from the ideal of the 
trussed tow] which is set on high in the first page of the 
Drill Book for all men to worship. We shall perhaps 
be asked whether we mean to suggest that our soldiers 
should have no drill, but should be a mob of untrained 
men with rifles in their hands. Heaven forbid. We want 
to see the soldier. not less but very much more trained 
than he is at present,—only we want to see the ideal 
governing that training a very different one. We are not 
among those who think that the age of the professional 
soldier is gone by, but we want his profession to be regu- 
lated on sound lines. To begin with, we would make 
the physical anl gymnastic training exceedingly full 
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and careful. The recruit should, of course, be put 
through a very thorough course of physical training, in 
order not only to strengthen and develop his body, but to 
accustom him to obey with rapidity any order he receives. 
He must be taught to make his body obey his brain 
instantly and exactly, in order that when the officer’s 
brain has communicated an order to the soldier’s brain 
there shall be no loss of time or exactness in transforming 
that order from thought into physical action. Drill that 
makes orders to charge, to lie down, to extend, 
and so on instantly executed is, no doubt, of the highest 
utility. So, of course, is the drill that enables large 
bodies of men to march and turn without friction in 
narrow places, or surmount obstacles, or take up positions 
without confusion. But for such drill it is not necessary to 
observe the s'andard set up in the “ position of the soldier.” 
When the soldier by physical drill and gymnastics is 
made not only strong, but the master of his own body, his 
time should * spent, not in perfecting himself in mili- 
tary carriage—i.¢., the trussed-fow! attitude—but in the 
essential duties of a soldier. [We are not oblivious, of 
course, of the fact that the British soldier goes through a 
course of excellent physical training already, and we note 
with satisfaction the sound remark which introduces this 
portion of the Drill Book: “The object of the following 
exercises is not display, but the setting up of the soldier.”] 
The essential training of a soldier should consist, we hold, 
in learning to shoot so well with the rifle that he has the 
confidence born of the comfortable feeling that on equal 
terms he will be able to hit bis enemy before his enemy hits 
him. Next, the soldier must be taught how to take cover, 
and to make cover under every variety of circumstance, 
After that, he must be taught how to act individually, 
and yet how to keep ip touch with his own bedy of men even 
when the force is spread out over the maximum extent of 
ground, In other words, the field training must be 
worked so thoroughly that the soldier, though acting to 
some extent in isolation, shall always be on the alert to obey 
asuperiorcommand. Again, we would have every infantry 
soldier at some time in his career taught to ride, or rather 
to use a horse as a means of conveyance, for that 1s what 
is necessary, and also to ride a bicycle, so that if a foot 
regiment is placed in possession of such rapid means of 
movement it will be able to avail itself of them. Again, 
the soldier should be taught not merely how to muke a 
rough shelter trench, but should be trained to make works 
on a large scale with the ease and rapidity that only 
come from practice. 


No doubt we shall be told that the soldier is already 
trained to do all these things, and that, therefore, there 
is no need to interfere with the Drill Book, Our reply 
would be that his training in most of these respects is 
absurdly superficial, and that we want it to be made real. 
And why is it superficial? Becanse in a very large 
measure the time and energy required for rifle-shooting 
and an elaborate and intelligent field training are taken up 
with producing the most finished and perfect specimen 
of the trussed fowl. That is the ideal. What time and 
zeal can be spared from it are devoted, no doubt, to the 
duties we have enumerated, but smartness is the idol to 
which the gaze of the Army (the chin slightly drawn in 
and the eyes looking straight to the front) 1s directed. 
What we want to see is the reversal of this process. We want 
to see such things as rifle-shooting, field training, and field 
entrenching the ideals striven for, and only such time as is 
left over from them devoted to keeping the toes exactly 
at an angle of 45 degrees. In order to get this change in 
the ideal we want to see the dress of the Army changed. 
L+t the soldiers not only cease to be trained as trussed 
fowls, but let them also cease to be dressed as becomes 
the “position of the soldier.” Let us shut our ears 
to the talk about the nursemaids, and insist that 
our soldiers shall be as sensibly and appropriately 
dressed as our sailors,—in a dress that is loose enough 
not to make rhysical exertion a difficulty, and so 
little ornamented that men’s lives will not be made a 
burden by ridiculous polishings. If a plain and un- 
ornamented dress is good enough for the bluejacket, it 
should be good enough for the soldier, for though we 
would never prefer the sailor to the soldier, it must be 
admitted that as a fighting man the sailor is certainly his 
&yual. 


rss ens 
supposed that we blame the regimental officers of the 
British Army because of the cult of the trussed fow] 
Those gallant and able men are not responsible, and me 
will never allow ourselves to join, or even to appear to join 
ia the unfair and parrot outcry that has arisen against them 
because of their supposed stupidity. They are naturally 
no stupider than the civilians of the professions, and wa 
very greatly doubt if any of the professions can show the 
same high average of general intelligence, not to mention 
of disinterestedness, of straightforwardness, and of general 
soundness of life and character. There is no sounder oy 
better type of manhood in existence than that afforded by 
the British regimental officer. No, the blame for the cult 
of the trussed fowl lies not with the regimental officer 
but with the military mandarins who issued them the Drill 
Book, and who have maintained it and hold it up as the 
ideal. The regimental officer must obey like any other 
soldier. He is given the Drill Book, with its Chinese 
fatuity and mechanical ideals, and he is bound to carry 
them out loyally even though he suffers in mind in 
the process. The regimental officer cannot change the 
Drill Book if he would, and by the law of his profes. 
sional being he comes to admire it, and to believe in it 
as part of his duty. The nation must not blame him, 
but his masters. But it must deal with those masters, 
and must make them realise that the day of the trussed 
fowl in scarlet is over, and that we want a sensibly dressed 
and sensibly trained human being for a soldier instead of 
an automaton,—and also that we mean to have him with. 
out sacrificing one jot or tittle of that true and strict 
discipline and loyal obedience without which an army is 
the greatest curse that a nation can endure. It has been 
wittily suggested that the epitaph of the British Empire 
may be “Lost by a cavalry subaltern with £1,000 a year.” 
We think it more appropriate that this hypothetical grave 
should be adorned with the figure of a red-coated private 
standing in the “position of the soldier.” But we do 
not. believe that it will be adorned so, for we hold that the 
cult of that false god, the trussed fowl, will soon cease 
from the land and give place toa saner and wiser worship. 





M. DE WITTE’S BUDGET. 

HE Rassian Finance Minister has ben in the habit 

for some time of making the publication of his 
yearly Budget the occasion for a general political unani- 
festo, in which he not infrequently strays into the domains 
of his colleagues. Last year Count Mouravieff and 
General Kouropatkin received hints of policy, and this 
year the special province of Count Lamsdorff has been 
patronised. It is needless to say that M. de Witte has 
the ear of every publicist in Europe. He is far more than 
the Russian Chancellor of the Exchequer; he is a pro- 
found and diplomatic statesman, a thinker, a man of 
ideas, in whose keeping, we believe, lies the destiny of his 
country. We habitually label a Budget by the name of 
the Finance Minister for the time, but the Russian Budget 
is M. de Witte’s in a way in which the English Budget 
was never Mr. Goschen’s or Mr. Gladstone’s. The Rus- 
sian Minister is the head of the forces in his land which 
make for reform; without any family claims, he has put 
himself by sheer courage and talent at the head of the 
most exclusive bureaucracy in the world; and he stands 
to-day as par excellence the Russian statesman, the hand 
which is to guide her to the paths of peace, progress, 
and commercial prosperity. Hence we look to his yearly 
accounts for a real light upon Russian policy, as we 
would look in Germany to a speech of Count von Biilow’s, 
or in France to a statement by M. Delcassé. 


It is true that any Russian financial statement has its de- 
fects, for in the first place it is never a full account, since a 
certain amount of official financial irregularity is winked 
at, and in the second place because the constantly varying 
value of the rouble makes international comparisons in- 
accurate. As the figures stand they reveal a condition 
of uninteresting solvency. The ordinary revenue is 
1,730,096,006 roubles; the ordinary expenditure, 
1,656,652,556 roubles; the extraordinary revenue and 
expenditure, 1,500,000 and 131,829,450 roubles; the 
totals of revenue and expenditure being 1,731,596,006 
against 1,788,482,006 roubles. To pay the deficit 
56,000,000 roubles were drawn from the free-cash balance 





We have but one word more to say. Do not let it be 


of the Imnerial Treasury. The size of the extraordinary 
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iture is, of course, due to the war in China and 
Manchuria, which M. de Witte estimates at about 
51,000,000 roubles. It does not strike us as an extrava- 
ant estimate, and the amount drawn from the Imperial 
Treasury is @ very mvderate draft upon a reserve. But 
we gather that much remains unpaid, and it seems that 
certain exceptional expenses connected with the war are 
charged to other Ministries and to local finances. Yet 
with it all it is a flourishing state of affairs on the whole 
which is revealed to us, and Russia, which has been for 
Jong supposed to be financially built on a quaking bog, 
appears a8 @ country of unshaken credit, and unexplored 
resources. 

But with the Budget comes the Memorandum wherein 
M. de Witte pronounces upon wider issues, The Chinese 
War and the peace of the world are the two objects of his 
concern. He sketches the events in the East froma purely 
Russian point of view. The Siberian frontiers have been 
gallantly defended by the “native-born,” a sigu of the 
consolidation of the Empire. “The rumbling of the 
thunder was heard,” he says in his fine imaginative way, 
“and then, almost without noise or confusion, a formidable 
army of 220,000 men protected our frontier, purged Man- 


expend 





choria of rebel hordes, and rescued the Europeans who | 


were besieged in Tientsin and Pekin.” But there is no 


word of the others who undertook the same task, no refer- | 


ence even to their brave brothers-in-arms of France, much 
Jess to their less dearly loved neighbours of Germany and 
Britain. All this, of course, may be only a sop to Russian 
nationalism, which is sufficiently strong, but M. de Witte 
knows the European effect of bis rare utterances so well 
that he cannot blame us if we suspect some motive in 
these omissions. And then he goes on to discourse upon 
the inevitable subject of peace, “The Czar of Russia,” 
be concludes, “is a great Christian Prince who is inspired 
only by ideal truth and by she weifare of humanity, and 
who bas shown to the world by a sublime example that 
the extraordinary might of Russia is bound up with a 
profound love of peace.” And so he comes to an end, 
leaving the German newspapers in a verv pretty state of 
uncertainty. What is all the talk about Russia’s Eastern 


Budget is to us incomprehensible. In a country where 
there is no popular criticism of the year’s financial account, 
and where a Budget is understood less as an exact return 
of income and expenditure than as a detail of policy, a 
form of statecraft, it is very easy to arrange for a satis- 
factory balance-sheet. Such, at any rate, is our reading of 
M. de Witte’s most recent report. For the man himself 
we have the greatest respect, for we see in him Russia’s 
foremost mind in politics, and the surest guarantee of her 
future moderation, There has been a habit for many 
years in this country of seeing in every Russian official a 
kind of sinister genius, a fancy which is scarcely sup- 
ported by facts. But of M. de Witte’s ability there can 
be no manner of doubt. “ A Prince who follows no other 
impulse save that of his heart,” was his recent description 
of his master; but in his own case the impulses would 
seem to be rather of the head, 





BISHOP CREIGHTON. 


; death of the Bishop of London removes from the 

English Episcopate the one figure which had the 
faculty of exciting public interest. Ordinarily speaking, 
Bishops are rather wanting in this characteristic. The 


| best part of their work attracts little notice, and there is 


seldum anything in the manner in which they do it to 
bring it more into evidence. Nor does this imply any 
slight on the episcopal function, It is in the majority of 
cases most fitly discharged in the shade. A Bishop is, 
before all things, the guide and ruler of his clergy. The 
truest evidence of his success is not so much what he does 
himself as what he leads them todo, His example, his 
influence, the higher ideals he almost unconsciously sets 
before them, his quiet encouragement of those who are 
striving to do their duty with, i¢ may be, imperfect intel- 
lectual equipment or in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty, bis equally quiet remonstrances with the 
ind fferent or the sluggish, the wise counsels addressed 
to both alike at small gatherings which never find their 
way into a newspaper,—these are the main lines of a 





Bishop’s activity, and he may be untiring in every one of 


exploits to the exclusion of the other parties in the enter- | them without bis name being known beyond the limits of 


prise? And how does it happen that M. de Witte comes | 


forward with words of peace to all men, and yet goes 
out of his way to boast of Russia’s terrible power ? 

The answer, we think, is a perfectly plain one, which is 
toe key to all the Finance Minister’s policy. He is trying 
both to run with the hure and hunt with the hounds. 


He himself, backed by his Imperial master, is for peace. | 


retrenchment, and reform. But arrayed against him are 
many potent and irreconcilable forces. 


militarism of General Kouropatkin ; there is the simpler 
nationalism of the Army and the Fleet ; and there is the 
great Mouravieff tradition in foreign policy, The position 
craves the wariest walking, and M. de Witte, being above 
all things a practical statesman, makes his rose-coloured 
Budget an occasion for conciliating his opponents. He» 
has to conciliate Russia and he has to conciliate Europe. 
For the first he sounds the trumpet of national achieve- 
ments. To them he is Russian of the Russians, the patriot 
who sees only his own country’s part in the Eastern 
drama, and the spokesman to the world of her haughty 
messages of peace. To the second he speaks smooth things 
of pacific intentions and of good security for future invest- 
ments. It is apparently his purpose to convince foreign 
capitalists that Russia’s financial position is strong and 
that her desire for peace is unshakeable. He has the 
contingency of future loans always present to his mind. 
Embarked as his country is in many commercial under- 
takings for which foreign capital will have to be found, 
it is of the first importance that investors should regard 
heras prosperous and businesslike, A brave front must 
be kept towards Europe as well as towards his opponents 
at home. His attitude to the coming Glasgow Exhibition 
and the enormous proportion of Russian exhibits there to 
those of any other foreign nation are facts significant of a 
constant policy. As for the optimistic Budget retarns, we 
countess to distrusting them. Russia, to be sure, has a very 
large gold reserve, which isgenerally regarded asa war fund, 
but her current income is unstable and inadequate, and her 
expenses in the attempt to develop her enormous unrealised 
assetsare so great that the state of affairsshownin the present 


There is the Pan- | 
Slavouic idealism which waits its chance; there is the | 





| his diocese. 
| ure combined with others that have no necessary connec- 
| tion with the Episcopate that they strike the public eye. 
| The quality of the setting is, from this point of view, more 
importaut than the quality of the stone, It is the busi- 
ness of a setting to set off that which it frames; naturally, 
therefore, it is the setting that most strikes the eve, 
Bishop Creighton brought to his episcopal work an un- 
usually interesting personality. He would have been 
distinguished in any profession and in any society. Noa 
one Of our time, perhaps, better illustrated what Johnson 
said of Burke,—that no stranger who met him taking 
shelter under an archway from a shower but would 
feel that he had been in the company of au un- 
common man. He had learning, breadth of view, 
and tbe faculty of being interested himself and 
making others interested in history, im art, in scenery, 
in life, in human character; and all the ideas 
which these intellectual possessions suggested to bin, 
were presented with a humour which, if it often led him 
into paradox, never for an instant allowed him to be dull 
or to leave others dull. It is no wonder that a Bishop 
with these qualities should have become a conspicuous 
figure in London. Episcopal counsels and rebukes are 
seldom conveyed in epigrams, but epigram was the 
channel which Bishop Creighton especially favoured. 
What he had to say to his clergy was said in the way in 
which it presented itself to hisown mind, and on men who 
had little humour or imagination the effect was often 
disturbing. ‘They saw that things which seemed to them 
of immense importance had for the Bishop little or no 
significance, that distinctions which they thought vital 
were to him only different ways of stating the same truth, 
that whereas they wanted to narrow the limits of their 
responsibility by throwing as much of it as they could 
upon him, his object was to enlarge those limits by 
encouraging them to act for themselves. Thy went 
away from Fulham or London House with their views 
| widened, but wideued at the cost of their own self- 
| satisfaction, and the enlargement of mind which is 
gained in this way may bring a good deal of 


It is when these episcopal qualifications 
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annoyance with it. But the instances of this pro- 
cess, real or apocryphal, grew into innumerable good 
stories, and the laity of the diocese took infinite 
pleasure in recounting them. Moreover, they had 
abundant opportunities of seeing their Bishop for them- 
selves. He had a definite theory on the place of social 
influence in a Bishop’s work and the need of recreation to 
a Bishop’s health. Society gave him abundant opportuni- 
ties in both directions. He was a conspicuous person on 
the chief occasions when Londoners met to dine; and 
his conversation, when these occasions were private, and 
his speeches, when they were public, made the Bishop of 
London familiar to whole classes to whom his predecessvrs 
had been little more than names. 
We have spoken only of the lighter aspects of Bishop 
Creighton’s many-sided character, because the materials 
for forming an opinion on the graver sides are embarrass- 
ing from their very multiplicity. The explanation of this 
is, we think, that the Bishop had not yet framed a policy 
for himself. He was pre-eminently a man who learned 
from observation, and the ecclesiastical situation which 
met him in London gave him abundant material for its 
exercise. When he came to the diocese he brought with 
him two convictions,—that Bishop Temple had left his 
clergy too much alone, and that if a Bishop were only 
decided and kindly he could make his clergy do pretty 
much what he liked. But for Mr. Kensit this latter belief 
might have lasted. The clergy had yielded entire obedi- 
ence in the matter of occasional services, and with this 
Bishop Creighton would have been satisfied. But Mr. 
Kensit’s appearance revealed a latent dislike on the part 
of many to the ceremonial accompaniments of the regular 
services—accompaniments which the Bishop himself 
probably liked—and revealed also a genuine doubt on the 
part of the clergy concerned how far they ought to 
abandon them. From that time the Bishop’s action 
became, as we read it, uncertain and experimental. He 
was not sure of his ground, and he knew that to a mau ip 
this condition it is above all things necessary to leave a 
line of retreat open. The general, though unwilling, 
acquiescence of the London clergy in the Archbishops’ 
decision about incense made things easy for the time, 
and we shall never know what Bishop Creighton’s policy 
would have been in the new circumstances which would 
have awaited him had he recovered. 

That he did not recover, that a tenure of the See from 
which so much was expected has lasted only four years, 
that a singularly interesting personality has been removed 
from a post in which he had exceptional opportunities of 
influencing the course of ecclesiastical affairs, is due in a 
great measure to a quite unnecessary incident of episcopal 
life. No doubt it was not overwork that killed Bishop 
Creighton; that was due to specific disease. But it is a 
characteristic of such diseases that they take root more 
easily in constitutions already weakened by care or 
anxiety. There was no mistaking the effects of his work 
on the Bishop’s health. From the time of his translation 
his capacity to bear the burden grew less as the burden 
itself grew greater. Nor was it the really important part 
of his duties that harassed him. Their interest and the 
important issues that hung upon them made these compara- 
tively light to him. It was the continual and growing 
labour of keeping up with his routine duties,—duties 
which had nothing to do with policy, nothing to do with 
the spiritual side of his great office, duties some of 
which might have been performed equally well by 
an animated typewriter if that useful instrument 
had only been invented, while others might have been 
omitted altogether and nobody been much the worse. 
Letters in which unnecessary questions had to be answered 
and unnecessary requests disposed of, interviews in 
which time had to be spent in settling difficulties which, 
with a little common-sense or decision in those concerned 
in them, need never have arisen,—these and things like 
these absorbed so much of Bishop Creighton’s time that 
he brought to the discharge of his graver duties a mind 
already wearied and a frame already weakened. Surely 


tee 
meetings which filled up the daylight hours ? They lef 
an impression doubtless of the Bishop’s kindness ang 
versatility, but to him they were neither recreation nor 
interesting work; and being neither, they simply helped 
to exhaust the reserve of strength which might. haye 
enabled him to resist disease, 


The truth is that a Bishop’s time, like a Bishop’s in. 
come, is subjected by custom to a variety of calls which 
ought never to have been made on it. Why cannot new 
bishoprics be founded without large salaries being pro- 
vided for them ? Because custom decrees that a Bishop's 
hand shall be always in his pocket and his name appear in 
every subscription list for a diocesan object. Why do we 
lay upon our actual Bishops more than they can do with. 
out injury either to their more important work or to their 
bodily health ? Because custom has assigned toa Bishop 
a variety of duties which might just as well be done} 
somebody else. We can understand a Bishop’s unwilling. 
ness to leave this routine work to a secretary or 4 
chaplain so long as these offices are held by youn 
men of no special mark. But is there any reason why 
they should be so held? Is there any reason why the 
secretary should not be an official bearing something of 
the same relation to the Bishop that an Under-Secretary 
bears to a Secretary of State, or why the office of Vicar. 
General should not be revived in every diocese and its 
holder made what the name implies, a real representative 
of the Bishop over the whole field of his duties, so far ag 
these are not strictly spiritual ? We would have these 
officials closely associated with the Bishop and exactly 
acquainted with his mind. They should be appointed by 
him on his entrance into the See, and they should hald 
office during his pleasure. Theclergy ought not to feel that 
an unsympathising and irremovable official was interposed 
between them and their Bishop; they should only know 
that so much of the Bishop’s work as could be done by 
others had been delegated to men who thoroughly knew 
the Bishop’s wishes and had time to carrv them out more 
perfectiy than he could bimself. If a Bishop is worth 
making he is worth keeping alive, and in some such pro- 
posal as this lies, we believe, the easiest and shortest 
road out of a very real difficulty. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 


ii is with much regret that we see the attempts being 

made to impart to the approaching elections for the 
London County Council, even more definitely than on 
former occasions, the character of a political party 
struggle. The lead in this direction has, unfortunately, 
been given on the Conservative side. For the first time 
we have had a statement, or manifesto, issued last Satur- 
day, as on behalf of “the Conservative party in the 
London County Council,” appealing directly to the electors 
to return ‘‘a majority of Conservatives” on March 2nd. 
The Council, we are told, “is at present composed of 
eighty-two Radicals, who, with one Liberal Unionist, act 
together as a party, and of forty-nine Conservatives and 
three Liberals Unionists, who act together asa party, and 
two Independents. This,” it is said, “indicates that 
the choice of the electors lies substantially between a 
Radical Municipal party and a Conservative Municipal 
party.” In our opinion it indicates nothing of the 
kind, What it shows, on the contrary, is that a con- 
siderable proportion of the electors are concerned, 
as they ought to be, to distinguish between the quali- 
fications of candidates for the work of municipal adminis. 
tration and for that of legislation. In 1895 as in 1900, 
though not by such great majorities, the general Parlia- 
mentary Election resulted in the return of about five 
Unionist Members of the House of Commons to oue Liberal, 
over the whole of the Metropolitan area. If three years 
later a consultation of the same electorate, qualified by the 
addition of a few thousand women, resulted in the return 
of a substantial majority to the London County Council of 
“‘ Progressives” who happened to be Radicals, over 
“ Moderates” who happened to be Unionists, the infer- 





this is the worst possible expenditure of a Bishop’s 
strength. What has the Church gained by the twenty 


thousand letters which Bishop Creighton had to answer ? 
Had public opinion allowed it, the great majority of them 


ence appears to us inevitable that those ratepayers who 
paid any attention to municipal affairs held that for the 
management of those affairs the election of candidates of 
the former class offered the more hopeful prospect, not- 











might just as well have been answered by somebody else. 
Waat bas been the net gain of those interviews and 





withstanding their political views. We are quite pre- 
pared to recognise that the expiring Council, like its 
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predecessors, has made m stakes, but we are not at all 


repared to claim that the record of the Moderate 
minority has been such as to induce us to desire that its 
average type should be increased in numbers to the posi- 
tion of adominant majority on the next Council. 


Never, in fact, as it seems to us, was there a clearer 
need than now for the careful and judicious exercise by the 
ratepayers of that faculty of discrimination between the 
relevant and the irrelevant in regard to the qualifications 
of candidates for municipal office, which, as we have 
pointed out, they must be held to have exercised, though 

ethaps not altogether wisely, in 1898. To ask the 
electors to return a majority of Conservatives to the 
County Council is to ask them to go as far as possible 
towards the abnegation of the exercise of that faculty. 
No doubt the manifesto of which we have spoken states 
thatthe Conservatives invite support, not upon any ground 
of Imperial or Parliamentary politics, but upon the merits 
of their municipal principles and administrative policy,” 
—that is, of course, as compared with those of the Pro- 
gressives. But the body of the document in which the 
attempt to establish this claim is made illustrates the 
necessary mischief of the endeavour in public affairs to 
establish connections between essentially disconnected 
things. It is bound to lead to the overdoing of any case, 
and to practical misrepresentation. We do not at all 
deny that there is a measure of justice in the criticisms 
put forward in the Conservative manifesto upon the 
administrative policy of the Progressives, but to create, as 
the manifesto is obviously designed to do, in the minds of 
the electors, the impression that the general course of the 
administration of the Council’s affairs has been a failure, 
only mitigated by the action of an Opposition which has 
called itself Moderate, but now proposes to call itself 
Conservative, is conspicuously and even foolishly unfair. 
Foolishly, we say, because it lays the party who adopt 
such a line of controversy open to the unanswerable retort 
promptly furnished by the Westminster Gazette, that it is 
clearly at variance with the recently expressed opinion of 
a prominent member of the Conservative Government. 
Only about a month ago Lord George Hamilton, addressing 
the London Municipal Society, warned his friends against 
the error of indiscriminate depreciation of the past work 
of the County Council, and declared that in his view, with 
some exceptions, its general administration had been good. 
In view of such an utterance the authors and signatories 
of the present Conservative manifesto show little wisdom 
when they “ point to the many Radical failures and ask 
the electors to consider whether progress would not be best 
advanced by returning a majority of Conservatives at the 
fortheoming election.” That appeal could only be justi- 
fied if those making it were able to point to records show- 
ing that they had consistently and resolutely advocated 
progress on other lines than those pursued by the majority 
of the Council, and that they were still pressing for 
reforms on such distinct lines. .We cannot hold that 
any valid ground could be maintained for either of these 
contentions, 

What has happened seems in the main to have been 
something like this. On the one side there has been 
a lively sense of the great responsibilities of the Council 
and a genuine zeal for their discharge, coupled with a 
good deal of practical business ability, but also with a 
certain amount of restlessness, and of a desire to be doing 
something and making experiments, without, in some cases, | 
a comprehensive view of all the conditions involved. On 
the other side there has been, no doubt, a considerable 
amount of competent and far-sighted criticism of measures 
favoured by the majority, and a good deal of attachment 





to high standards of administrative efficiency, but also a | 
certain want of the touch of imagination which is needed 
in the conduct of great civic affairs, and in not a few 
cases an obstinate desire to restrict the scale of the 
operations of the Council. It would have been disad- 





vantageous to London if the Council had not contained 
an adequate representation of all, or almost all, the 
elements just indicated. Among them they have 
gradually evolved very considerable approaches towards 
common principles of administration. In connection | 
with the vast and terrible housing question, for example, 


it may be acknowledged that a good deal of the policy | about Shakespeare ?”’ 


pursued with the best intentions by the Council in past 


years has, as the Conservative manifesto contends, aggra- ‘think that the subject is imexhaustible, and that con- 


vated rather than mitigated the evils of overcrowding, 
although, no doubt, removing some conspicuous sanitary 
scandals, On both sides now the Council seems to have 
felt its way towards the adoption of a policy which 
promises a steadier and more comprehensive treatment of 
the difficulties involved, through a complete utilisation of 
the large and varied powers given, and lately enhanced, by 
Parliament in that regard. It is very significant to find 
the manifesto put forth on behalf of the Conservative 
members of the present County Council committing that 
party to such measures as the purchase of sites for 
cottages and other dwellings apart from clearance 
schemes, the provision of accommodation equal to that 
destroyed under clearance and improvement schemes, 
with special efforts to house those whose employment 
compels them to reside in the neighbourhood of the 
improvement, and the promotion of greater economy in 
building and management, so that the rents of the 
Council’s dwellings may be within the reach of the 
poorer classes. We feel, however, that the declaration 
of this policy as that of a municipal Conservative party 
in London, although, doubtless, it does no more than 
promise the effective enforcement of Acts of Parliament 
passed under Conservative Governments, would hardly 
have been reached unless its signatories had been 
associated in municipal work with the active, if not 
always wisely guided, zeal for housing reform which 
has animated the Progressive party in the Council, 
Similarly the inclusion in the programme of the Con- 
servative manifesto cf such a feature as that of pro- 
viding, and encouraging the provision of, better means of 
locomotion, the introduction of electric traction on the 
lines owned by the Couneil, and the promotion of a good 
understanding with the Borough Councils as regards 
necessary extension of lines, bears witness to a remarkable 
conversion of ‘‘ Moderate” opinion as regards a very im- 
portant branch of municipal trading. 


The best men of each side, as we take it, have learnt a 
great deal from one another and from careful study at 
close quarters of the complex problems of the general 
municipal government of London. It is most desirable 
that that process should go on, and it would certainly not 
be promoted if the electors were to respond to appeals 
from any quarter to look first and principally at a 
candidate’s party label. In our view that is what they 
should look at last, and never until they have satisfied 
themselves by careful inquiry and consideration as to the 
administrative capacity and sound judgment possessed, or 
lacked, as well as the general principles of administration 
advocated, by the candidate before them. We do not 
doubt that there has been a very considerable amount of 
political feeling affecting the action of the Progressive 
party in the past, and if it should show itself, as may 
well happen, in the present contest, we should strongly 
deprecate any sympathy with it on the part of the electors. 
Our desire simply is that the central body for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the capital should be so composed 
as to set the best example to the new Borough Councils, 
and to grapple, with the best hope of success, with the 
multiform and arduous problems presented to it. That 
hope, we think, can only be secured by the concentration 
of the attention of the electors on the real qualifications 
of the candidates before them and their disregard of all 
irrelevant considerations. 








THE RE-READING OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Ww E hold that there is no b 
heart than to read annually ¢ 
wuthors. We have known men of great ability who made a 
point of reading the “ Divine Comedy,” or “Faust,” or 
“Wilhelm Meister” every year for decades, and they have 
serted that each year a ri 


stter practice for mind and 





1ally some great author or 


h new spiritual harvest was 





ered. Just as many people read a small portion 

» Bible every day, so and in addition each intel! 
gent English reader might well devote some minutes 
at least, and much more if he ean, to Shakespeare. We 


“Will it do,” asks 






‘annot imagine time better spent. 


| Mr. Lowell in an instructive essay, “to say anything more 
We have not the excuse which Mr 
Lowell's felicitous language enabled him to plead; but we 
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sequently there is always something to be said. We are 
the more inclined to say this after reading an interesting 
lecture on “Shakespeare Quotation” by Mr. G. H. 
Symon, delivered before the Adelaide University Shake- 
speare Society. We are always glad to learn that the 
great English classics are still being read in the new 
English-speaking countries; the more so since we are some- 
times reminded that a great many books not classic, occa- 
sionally not grammatical, find too many readers there, as, 
alas! they also do nearer home. For it is, when all is said 
and done, the common speech which links together English 
lands far sundered by the “ unplumbed, salt, estranging sea.” 
Common religion, common jurisprudence, cannot make the 
peoples of France, Spain, and Italy feel as one. If the com- 
mon speech were at an end, could England and Australia 
clasp hands across the huge watery waste? Could America 
feel that interest in our grey cathedrals, green meadows, and 
village churches which it feels now? Hardly, we think; 
and as the language, spite of debasement, is preserved by its 
noblest type, we hold that the common possession of the 
English Bible and of Shakespeare is the strongest link 
uniting all English lands—stronger than law or custom or 
ancestry—strong as the common Greek tongue was in 
effecting a moral union between all Hellenic lands, 


Therefore we are not only glad to find living interest in 
Shakespeare in far distant Australia, we feel that a spiritual 
link is being forged stronger than political links, Whatever 
may be the fate of the Empire, and whatever the exact 
political configuration of the Anglo-Saxon race in future 
ages, we know that Shakespeare’s pedestal will stand; we 
know that the vast coming generations of men who read and 
speak English will bow the knee even more certainly then 
than now to this child of the immortals. Of no other 
English writer, if we except Bunyan, can this be securely 
predicted,—not of Milton, of Bacon, of Wordsworth. That 
surely is reason enough for the adoption of our advice to 
read over Shakespeare's plays once every year, and to study 
him, if possible, every day. 

What is it in Shakespeare that makes him necessary, 
inevitable, supreme? He is full of quotable passages,—but 
sois Pope. He can move from the level of coarse, even loose; 
life to the heights of reason and love,—but so can Goethe. 
We think the famous line in Terence which thrilled even 
decadent Rome contains the explanation of Shakespeare’s 
power,—a power which a few superficial “realists ” who decry 
Shakespeare now do not understand. Nothing that pertained 
to man was alien to this universal spirit. Shakespeare was 
more realist than the realists, but he understood that the 
external act was but little, he pierced behind it to the complex 
mesh of motives which prompted it, and he was able to relate 
those motives to the incentives to right, to the germs of good, 
to the subtle strivings which God sees in the human life of the 
worst of men, but which are hidden to every finite mind but 
that of a supreme genius. Shakespeare, in a word, was in love 
with mankind, not only with Portia and Imogene, but even 
with Goneril and Regan, with Richard III. and Iago, as with 
Prospero or the banished Duke. He enters into Macbheth’s 
terrible remorse as truly as into poor Henry VI.’s humble 
piety. He was in love with mankind; if ever it could be said 
of any mortal that he knew man as he really is, it could be 
said of Shakespeare, and knowing him thus he loved and 
pitied him. Does this mean on Shakespeare’s part moral 
indifference? If it did, his mighty claim to homage would 
be instantly destroyed. Let men write as they will about 
poetry being independent of morality, about “art for art’s 
sake,” and so on, it is absolutely sure that the highest esthetic 
and the highest ethic ultimately blend in one judgment. That 
judgment is of the spirit as a whole; it sees tke deed as it 
really is, no flaw can escape its penetrating gaze. Matthew 
Arnold’s “criticism of life” was, doubtless, a very insuf- 
ficient definition of poetry; but it was true so far as it 
went. There is not one of the Shakespearian dramas in 
which the subtle poison of evil does not work out its way; 
not one in which goodness is not crowned with its own reward 
of becoming more and more perfect. Didactic Shakespeare 
could not be, any more than human life is; ethical and 
religious he was, as the great drama of the universe, presented 
as a spectacle to the most lethargic of mankind, is hourly. 


rr, 
unprofitable. Considering the time at which he liveg it 
would seem probabie that his personal sympathies cas 
pulled either way. He saw the beauty and magnificence 
of the old Catholic order, and he saw the inevitable and 
necessary break with Rome, and rejoiced in the Spiritual 
and political independence attained by England. But such 
men as he belong to no “ist” or “ism”; they are to, 
resolute to live, with Goethe, in “the whole.” Wa, 
Shakespeare a kind of agnostic, as has been held? Mos 
certainly not in the usual sense of the word. Doubtless the 
great mystery was so intense, so stupendous, to his searching 
intellect that he could give itno name. He was in the frame 
of mind described to us by Faust in his declaration ty 
Gretchen. But it was rather an excess of wonder than g 
defect of the religious sense that made him sceptical in state. 
ment. That he had the root of the matter in him we cannot 
doubt; for he realised with Carlyle the infinite differencg 
between a good and a bad man. “There is no shuffling there.” 
s \is final word, and that means the sovereignty of the moral 
nature, the supremacy of right. Whatever this wonderfy| 
man’s conception of God and the soul, he had certainly 
grasped the magic key which opens every door in the universe, 








PORTRAIT FICTION. 
HE protest offered by Sir James Fergusson in oy 
correspondence columns against a practice adopted by 
certain writers of historical romance at the present day will 
appeal to all gentle readers. He complains that in order to 
spice their works of fiction they do not scruple to introduce 
distorted and unpleasing fancy portraits of personages of 
whese public and private form authentic record exists, 
Against the method of Sir Walter Scott, who gave “ cleverly 
fancied names to his typical characters,” Sir James Fergusson 
has nothing to say. The practice that stirs his resentment is 
that of selecting persons of note in their day and then taking 
unwarrantable liberties with them. Thus in the special case 
which calls forth his protest, Lord Kiikerran, a direct ancestor 
of his own, a man of excellent private character and high 
official position who flourished in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, is exhibited in a novel now appearing in Blackwood 
in an “ artificial and disgraceful light,” for which there is not 
the smallest foundation in fact,—indeed, all the available 
evidence, whether in portraits, letters, his printed works, or 
his public career, shows him to have been not an “ emeritus 
roué with the roving bloodshot eyes of a fast liver and a 
eruelly cynical knowledge of the world,” but a “ well-bred, 
high-minded gentleman.” 
We sympathise fully with Sir James Fergusson’s very 
natural and creditable indignation. One does not expect a 
writer of romance to sift his materials with the scrupulous 
conscientiousness of the scientifie historian, but at best he is 
guilty of culpable carelessness in distorting the lineaments 
and traducing the character of a personage whose record is 
clean and even honourable. The fact that certain eccentric 
historians devote themselves to the task of whitewashing the 
villains and anti-heroines of history—a few years ago a 
eulogy of Jezebel appeared in one of our magazines—is no 
reason why writers of fiction should invert the process and 
blacken the reputation of worthies. The offence is all the 
greater because the public, who know nothing of these minor 
historical personages, have no means of checking the accuracy 
of the portrait. The novelist cannot venture to traduce or 
caricature any prominent or illustrious historical figure about 
whom there is a general consensus of opinion, because by so 
doing he would at once lay himself open to correction. 
With the minor characters of past generations he is on safer 
ground, because ninety-nine out of every hundred of his 
readers are unable to compare the fancy portrait with the 
original. So it will doubtless be urged in extenuation of his 
offence,—What does it matter, when the ninety-nine regard 
the personage as wholly imaginary, if the family pride of the 
hundredth is wounded by an unflattering presentation of his 
ancestor? It is difficult to believe that any novelist, having 
been allowed access to family archives, would abuse the 
privilege by supplementing documentary evidence with invented 
additions, calculated to bring real personages into disrepute; yet 
Sir James Fergusson does not hesitate to bring this charge 





Much has been written on Shakespeare’s religion, most of it 


against a well-known writer. If the accusation can be sus 
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a, which we cannot believe, holding that in the alleged | servile imitation. If he satirised or idealised real people, he 


case there must have been some error or misunderstand- | was at least at pains to invent incidents and dialogue. 
ing, it only furnishes fresh proof of the invincible msthetic | His books were not mere transcripts from life. They 
attraction of moral obliquity to the writer of fiction. The old | owed their success to something more than a good memory 
Greek writer put the case in a nutshell in the aphorism,— | supplemented by a careful study of the society newspapers. 
idnol awrac, Tavrodaras xeenol. Only the greatest writers can | Modern portrait fiction, on the other hand, is suggestive of 


invest goodness with attraction, or relieve simple worth from 
the suspicion of mawkishness. The infinite variety of wicked- 
ness appeals irresistibly to authors who are at all hazards 
concerned to give their readers a new thrill. In novels of con- 
temporary life and manners the beaux réles are now commonly 
assigned to the coruscating cad, and the Colonel Newcomes 
ave boycotted, much as the Athenians ostracised Aristides. 
If Sir James Fergusson were more in tune with the trend of 
modern fiction he would regard the vilification of his ancestor 
in the light of a high artistic compliment. For what Mr. 
Dooley says of the American stage is applicable to a great 
deal of English fiction. “In th’ plays nowadays,” remarks 
the philosopher of the Archy Road, “th’ hero is more iv a 
rillain thin th’ villain bimself...... To be a hero ye've first 
got to be an Englishman, an’ as if that wasn’t bad enough, 
ye've got to have committed as many crimes as th’ late H. H. 
Holmes.....- Ye marry a woman who swears an’ dhrinks 
an’ bets on th’ races, an’ ye quarrel with her. Th’ r-rest iv th’ 
play is made up iv hard cracks be all th’ char-ackters at each 
other's morals. This is called repartee be th’ learned, an’ 
Hogan. In Ar-rchy R-road ‘tis called disorderly conduct. 
They’se another play on where a man r-runs off with a woman 
that’s no betther thin she ought to be. He bates her an’ she 
marries a burglar. Another wan is about a lady that ates 
dinner with a German. He bites her an’ she hits him with a 
cabbage.” 


But to revert to the unwarrantable liberties taken with 
historical personages whose descendants are still to the fore. 
Ve fear that those who object to the practice will have to wait 
for the swing of the pendulum. Virtue will not always be un- 
fashionable, and if the yellow man is to conquer in the long run, 
the importation of the Chinese cult of ancestor worship will 
efiectually put an end to the practice of which Sir James Fer- 
gusson complains. For the present we are glad to give cur- 
rency to his protest, though we feel sceptical as to its 
producing the desired effect. The only logical remedy would 
be to pass a retrospective Statute of Limitations fixing a date 
anterior to which anybody’s ancestors should be available for 
obloquy, and this, we are afraid, is even beyond the powers of 
the Society of Authors. Sir James Fergusson may take some 
slight consolation, moreover, from the fact that it is only 
an ancestor who lived one hundred and forty years ago 
who is held up to reprobation, and not himself. For 
no one who, from choice or necessity, makes a study of 
contemporary fiction can fail to notice the increased 
reliance of modern novelists on direct portraiture, or to dis- 
cern in the spread of this practice a symptom of exhaustion 
and degeneracy. Optimistic critics will probably retort that 
as the “output” of novels is immeasurably greater than it 
was fifty years ago, portrait fiction has correspondingly 
increased; in other words, that the proportion remains con- 
stant. We doubt the accuracy of this explanation. On the 
contrary, we are inclined to believe that not only is the 
nunber of characters drawn from the quick proportionately 
larger than in the fiction of twenty or even ten years ago, but 
that less trouble is taken to throw the public off the scent, or 
to invent variations on the original theme. We shall be told, 
of course, that portrait fiction is as old as Fielding, that 
Dickens spared neither his father nor his friends, that 
Thackeray drew the Marquis of Steyne from the life, and that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s personages were all glorifications or 
caricatures of characters well known in London society. 
That is all true in a sense, but one has only to com- 
pare the methods adopted by these writers with those of 
the present day to realise the extent of the deterioration. 
Subtract from the sum total of Dickens’s dramatis per- 
sone all those admittedly plagiarised from real life, 
and what a wealth of masterly and original characters 
still remains. The same holds good with Thackeray, who, 
when he was indebted to contemporary life, recreated the 
originals in the crucible of his imagination. Even Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels, though toa certain extent they fall under 
the category of the roman a clef, ave free from the charge of 











the photograph, the phonograph, and the kinetoscope. Its 
exponents are not content with letting the readers guess that 


—to take a hypothetical case—Sir Milford Wilner is intended 


for Sir Alfred Milner, but they will supplement a transparent 
alias by anthropometric details minute enough to satisfy a 


Bertillon, a record of antecedents borrowed from every avail- 


able book of reference, and extracts from every authorised or 
unauthorised interview that has appeared in print. 
aside the ethics of such a mode of procedure, it violates one 
of the essential canons of art. 
mechanical substitute for imagination, and as such must 
inevitably commend itself to authors who are impelled to 
write novels, not by the imperative stimulus of the creative 
instinct, but by the desire to manufacture a marketable com. 
modity with the least expenditure of time and trouble. 
can think of no juster condemnation of works of this type 
than that passed by Warburton on “The New Atlantis,” an 
eighteenth-century novel, 
memory—* a book full of Court and party scandal, written in 
a loose effeminacy of style, and appealing to the debayched 
taste of the better vulgar.” 


Setting 


It is a cheap, easy, and 


We 


“Tt was,” he said—we quote from 





IS THERE A LAW OF ACCLIMATISATION ? 
CCORDING to the Daily Mail's Berlin correspondent, 
the English red grouse has been acclimatised in 


Silesia, where there is plenty of heather and enough 
water for its wants. 
bird either in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, or Norfolk have 
yet succeeded. Norfolk is too dry, but the same cannot be 


None of the attempts to plant this 


said of Exmoor, and if the Prussians achieve what we could 


not, the result of the experiment will be ascribable mainly to 
chance, and not be “according to knowledge.” 


The causes 
which secure the success of one species when transferred to a 
different place, or contribute to the failure of another, are still 
so obscure that it is not strange that the general laws applicable 
to acclimatisation—the word is too cumbrous, but it must be 
used for want of a better—are neither known nor discussed. 
It may be that there are no general laws on the subject at all 
applicable to all kinds of birds, beasts, and fish, and tbat 
climate, except extreme cold or heat, has very little to do with 
the matter. The tiger, for instance, lives equally well in the 
tropical swamps of the Malay Peninsula and among the snow 
wreaths and birch scrubs by the frozen Amur ina North Man- 
churian winter; and the peacock, naturally a native of the hot 
Indian plains and of the jungles of Burmah, is never in better 
health than in a dry English winter. These are well-known 
instances of the indifference to range in temperature exhibited 
by certain species. Recent experiments have shown the same 
results in an equally striking manner. It is not matter for 
surprise that the sika-deer of Japan is perfectly established 
both in our parks and in some of the forests of Germany and 
France. In the absence of any of the unknown factors detri- 
mental to the health of certain animals when moved from their 
home, there was good reason to suppose that almost any land 
animal or bird from the temperate Far East would thrive in a 
suitable environment here. So will the wapiti-deer, whether 
the Asiatic species or that from the Rocky Mountains. But 
among the deer and antelope tribe, it is now possible to point 
out several species forming in some degree a series, each 


| coming from a hotter climate than the other, which will live 


and propagate in our cold and damp country. The gazelles 
of Persia inhabit a region which during part of the year is 
hotter and greatly drier than ours. Yet the Persian gazelle 
breeds regularly out in the open in at least two large 
parks in England, leading an entirely natural life. The 
Indian black-buck antelope from the open plains of 
the peninsula has a range far enough north to harden 
it to the cold nights of the winter of Upper India. 
This antelope also breeds regularly, and increases in 
numbers, though without shelter in the open, through 
the English winter and cold spring. These interesting 
examples of the colonisation here of two animals from the 
warm plains of Asia can be accounted for with some 
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probability by supposing that the lowest temperature to 
which these gazelles and antelopes are accustomed in 
winter is not the lowest which they can endure with 
comfort, but only the lowest which their race. normally 
encounters, and that there is a large margin of adaptability 
to acolder climate. But if this is in some degree a “law” in 
regard to animal adaptability to temperature, it is not one 
which fits generally even the animals of the Indian Peninsula. 
There are two deer from the same region one of which does, 
and the other does not, accommodate itself to life in Western 
Europe in the most contradictory and upsetting manner, 
The sambur, the big stag of the woods of the Indian highlands, 
ground which, though hot and well-wooded, is in some degree 
equivalent to our downs, is by no means readily naturalised 
elsewhere. But the typical stag of Southern and Central 
India, the spotted axis or cheetal deer, the main object of 
sport of ali the old “ Nabobs ” when we only held Lower India, 
the favourite food of the jungle tiger, and with the peacock, 
the elephant, and the tiger itself among the most representa- 
tive creatures of the hot and steaming jungles of tropical 
India, is apparently quite suited to become part of the fauna 
of our temperate forests. Considerable herds of axis-deer are 
now established in this country, and the reports of the French 
Société d’Acclimatation speak of it as living in some of 
the State forests of France, and on one or two domains in 
Germany. Yet the difficulties to be overcome in the case of 
these Indian deer when transported to the West are not merely 
those caused by change of food and temperature. There is 
another, and as most people would think, a far greater, natural 
obstacle in the way of their complete establishment as a self- 
supporting race in the West. If their fawns are to live 
naturally in the open, they must be born at a different 
season from that at which the female produces them 
in the hot country from which they come. Atten- 
tion was drawn to this main obstacle to the breeding in 
Europe of Indian mammals generally by the president of the 
section of the French Acclimatisation Society more especially 
concerned with the larger animals, it being part of the busi- 
ness of that body to give practical directions to persons 
inclined to try experiments. A general caution was issued that, 
as Indian animals produced their young after the rains in 
October, it was probably useless to try to breed calves from 
hinds which dropped them just as our winter was about to begin, 
and with food growing less daily. At the same time it was 
believed that perhaps the hinds might alter the season of pro- 
duction to suit the new climate. This seemed almost as improb- 
able as that the leopard could change its spots. The laws of 
reproduction are among the most regular in the life of the larger 
animals. They remain among the least subject to modification, 
and the most rigorous as to times and seasons, In the deer 
tribe this is more marked than in many other large mammals. 
The periods of reproductive activity are limited and short, 
and strictly regulated by the season, and asin nearly all mam- 
mals the time of gestation is fixed and unchangeable, it 
was to be expected that in the deer any alteration in these 
matters was impossible. Yet in the case of the axis-deer 
these rigid rules are modified in an extraordinary degree when 
it is transplanted to a different climate. If the fawns were 
dropped in October in this country, as they are in India, they 
would begin life at the opening of winter, when food was 
growing scarcer, and the weather colder weekly. Our native 
deer drop theirs in June, when the weather is growing warmer 
daily, and food more abundant. If the Indian jungle deer are 
to live here at all they must alter their time of calving to a 
date nearly four months earlier in the year. According to 
French observations, this is what has actually happened in 
that country. Whether this takes place by delaying the time 
of birth, as roe-deer are said to be able to do, or by some 
other and less improbable means, is not certain. But 
what has been observed is that at first the hinds 
drop calves in October. Later they produce them at 
irregular intervals, and in time the whole herd make their 
time of breeding the same as that of the indigenous deer. 
The same change has been noticed in the course of certain 
English experiments. At the “ Zoo,” for instance, the axis- 
deer, being kept in confinement, drop calves at all seasons, 
even in mid-winter. Put when kept in natural conditions in 
parks they gradually accommodate the breeding season to 
that of our red and fallow hinds and deer. 


| 
As in the deer the reproductive instinct is exceptionally 
strong, arbitrary, and almost mechanical, any interferencg 
with its ordinary course by. climate or otherwise would 
naturally be considered most injurious, and likely to prevent 
the creatures from breeding at all; for these rigid rules govern. 
ing reproduction have been the result of natural causes, and 
for ages have been nicely adjusted to secure the survival of 
the species. Yet in this particular case they are Violently 
modified and altered. Is not this probably due to the exist. 
ence of a real Jaw of acclimatisation? Put into a form of 
words, it might take something of the following shape. The 
reproduction of mammals conforms to fixed rules and periods, 
based on ancient conformity to what is best for the survival 
of the species. But the general and supreme law is that the 
species shall survive. When the former subordinate laws for 
its survival no longer achieve their object, as in the case of 
these deer, the supreme law that the species shall surviyg 
works independently, and modifies or repeals the older 
enactments. The working of such a tendency would 
in the end favour all attempts at transplanting animals 
by favouring change of body or habit. If this is a general lay 
of acclimatisation, the subject might conceivably be studied 
from the point of view of the degree to which different specie; 
are obliged to conform to it, and the range of adaptability in 
this or that group of animals. In this way a body of 
subordinate rules might be obtained, and principles of 
speculative interest to the naturalist and of practical use to 
the colonist ascertained and made available. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
ans 
THE VITALITY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—For many reasons, most of them, I think, altogether too 
hasty, Europe watches the Dual Monarchy and its gathering 
ferment with a decided disquietude. In a confused sort of 
way it has even come to think and speak of Francis Joseph as 
the last piece of cement that can hold that curious mosaic of 
nationalities together, and to regard the time when his quiet 
and persuasive influence must be withdrawn as the signal for 
disruption. Or, if not quite so precise as all that, it yet has a 
foreboding that either through the violence of its own centri- 
fugal forces or else ground between the sharp impact of Pan. 
Germanism and the slower, glacier-like advance of Pan. 
Slavism, the realm of the Hapsburgs is fated to disappear, 
Those to whom these apprehensions are real are likely to 
find a justification of sorts within the next few months. 
The new Reichsrath, it is clear, though somewhat purged 
of the extremes of Cleriecalism and Anti-Semitism, will 
be just as predominantly racial and just as unworkable 
as any of its predecessors. We may therefore expect a 
brief and possibly riotous Session, with the usual ‘* demon- 
strations”’ in the provinces, before the Emperor intervenes 
to make good his warning of last October. By what 
particular scheme he hopes to end the deadlock of the last 
three years one can only guess; probably—since the Ausgleich 
vetoes anything like the absolutism of his early years— 
Francis Joseph will revive Count Taaffe’s abortive project of 
universal suffrage, sweep away the clumsy and dishonest 
system of representation by classes, and make a desperate 
effort to side-track the racial issues by pushing forward indus- 
trial and economic questions. There must at any rate be, if 
not exactly a coup d'état, at least some extra-constitutional 
solution; and that in itself will be enough to bring out the 
familiar and facile prophets of dismemberment in full cry. 
But without denying that there is a crisis, and even a 
dangerous one, in Austria-Hungary, might it not be argued 
that these dolorous forecasts overlook the immense staying- 
powers of the country? They seem, for instance, to overlook 
the strength it derives from that variegated contradictorines3 
which is the usual peg on which their prophecies are hung. 
The conditions are almost too complex for revolution. The 
infinite cross-currents of Austrian politics, the intermingling 
of so many opposing interests of race, religion, and economics, 
saved the realm in 1848, and will always be a barrier to the 
cohesion and common impulse and determination without 
which an agitation must sooner or later crumble away. 








The complexity of Austria, if it gives too obvious an opening 
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to the small incendiary, is a safeguard against anything like 


subversion on a large scale. There is always the chance of 
playing off one faction against anot her,—as the Czechs were used 
to police Hungary after the rebellion. The Dual Monarchy, 
in fact, a3 we know it to-day, is a congeries of nationalities 
balancing one another by the natural play of racial enmities 
and ambitions; so that while it is never without a crisis of 
some sort, it always manages to evade the logical disruption. 
But, of course, it is easier to see that it seems for ever on the 
prink of a precipice than to recognise and gauge the forces 
that keep it from sliding over. Of these forces, the one just 
enumerated—the very diversity and number of the antagonisms 
the Monarchy is obliged to house—is the most subtle and the 
most difficult for a foreigner to follow through all its channels. 
A more visible bond of union is the Army, in which all must 
serve, which is of all races and creeds, and therefore of none, 
and the atmosphere of which is broadly and impressively 
Imperial. Every man has done something, sacrificed some- 
thing for it, and every man carries with him through life some 
reflection of its comprehensive temper. Holding aloof from 
politics, taking no account of nationality or tongue or belief, 
it stands out as a patent badge of solidarity, and lays upon 
German, Slav, and Magyar alike the duty of obedience, not 
to the Emperor of Austria as such, nor to the King of 
Hungary as such, but to the ruler of the Dual Monarchy. 
Another and most powerful bulwark is the throne. Not 
only is the Monarchy accepted everywhere, but the idea of 
upsetting it in favour of any other form of government 
has never yet been broached. The dynasty, too, is equally 
popular. So long as there is a throne, it is not conceivable 
that any one but a Hapsburg should occupy it; and this two- 
fold devotion to Monarchy and dynasty has been greatly 
strengthened of late, partly by the breakdown of Parliamentary 
government and the weariness which has made the people look 
to the throne as an escape from the turmoil and wranglings of 
small groups, and partly through the patient wisdom, the 
sterling fair-mindedness and competency, of the present 
Emperor as well as the ghastly tragedies of his life. But 
surely it is a curious delusion to argue that just because 
Francis Joseph is so adequate and well-beloved, and comes so 
near to Walter Bagehot’s ideal of what a constitutional 
Monarch should be, therefore the Empire must go to pieces 
when its familiar rallying-point is no more. Such a reign as 
his is far more than a merely personal triumph; it is the con- 
secration of a system; it exalts the Monarchy as well as the 
Monarch, and it smooths out the path for his successors by 
its established claim on the affections and gratitude of the 
people. So far from being a signal for dismemberment, the 
close of Francis Joseph’s reign is more likely to witness a 


splendid rally round the house and throne of the 
Hapsburgs. But most of all should one weigh the 
wise words of Palacky when he wrote that “even if 


it were not already in existence, an Austrian Empire 
would have to be established, not only to insure the 
welfare of the numerous nationalities involved, but also to 
secure the peace of Europe.” After all, it is not for secession 
from, but for the fullest liberty within, the Empire, that “the 
numerous nationalities involved” are struggling. What the 
Czechs and the other Slav and Italian races want is the same 
independence as the Magyars possess, and such independence 
is as inconsistent with Russian as with German domination. 


| 


| hand economically. 





In other words, it is against their interests to break away from | 


the Hapsburgs. 
conscious limits very rigidly fixed. The jarring elements 
that make up the Dual Monarchy may find it hard to live side 
by side, but in their hearts they know they would find it 
harder to live at all if they parted company; and I rather 
suspect that, were all else to fail, this instinct of self-preser- 
vation alone would keep them from the fatal jump.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Sypney Brooks. 


10 James Street Mansions, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE UNPRODUCTIVENESS OF BRITISH LABOUR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1n,—I read the article in the Spectator of December 29th on 


the above subject, and have since read the correspondence power. 


The racial agitation, in short, has its sub- | 
|and I can aver that in my younger days—that is, before 


| 


which it has evoked. The predominant thought in my mind 
after reading the article was that some one with the pen of a 
ready writer ought to reply to the somewhat one-sided con- 
clusions of your contributor. A fortnight has now passed, 
and no one haying stepped into the breach, I feel constrained, 
with your permission, to offer a few thoughts in the rough 
from a workman's point of view. Briefly, then, I am an 
artisan with over forty years’ experience of employers and 
workmen. For more than half of that time I have been 
engaged as foreman on both small and large works 
in different parts of the country, and thus have had 
ample opportunity for studying the relative position 
of both masters and workmen in getting work out of 
Without going round about it, my 
experience goes to show, and leads me to say, that there is 
about six of one and half a dozen of the other in very many 
instances. In some works I have found that lack of capital, 
or discernment, has been the reason why antiquated machinery 
and methods continued to be used; whilst in others an easy- 
going way has accounted for the obvious shortcoming. Ways 
and means which had been good enough for the father were 
still thought sufficient for the son, and so the game went 
Jeisurely on. But still, in spite of this, the workman is 
made to bear the brunt of it, and employers and the 
public proclaim him to be the cause of the excessive cost 
of British industry. One of your correspondents aptly 
illustrates this remissness on the part of capitalists and 
employers in their neglect to provide the best spooling 
machines in the thread industry, and in the non-erection of 
grain elevators at Belfast. I submit it is eminently unfair to 
blame the workman for this want of enterprise. If an 
employer with a big excavation to make only provides the 
navvy with a spade, he has no right to expect the work will 
progress,—that there will be as much dirt shifted as if he had 
a “steam navvy” onthe site. I am quite prepared to admit 
there is a regrettable want of conscience on the part of many 
British workmen. These men are not concerned as to whether. 
they earn their money or not, the best propelling-power in 
their case seeming to be the fear of “getting the sack.” 
These are the men, though, who are usually on the move 
—the pariahs of labour—turned off as soon as they 
can be done without. On the other hand, there are 
some employers who are equally devoid of conscience, 
notably men who have risen from the ranks, and are supposed 
to know all the moves on the board, and who are never satis- 
fied whatever a man may do. The most important reply to 
the strictures of your contributor is undoubtedly that of Mr. 
Peacock. Writing with full knowledge of Trade-Union pro- 
cedure, he says that the Union rules do not specify any such 
interference with the freedom of the workman as is indicated 
by your contributor. Having been for longer than the term 


| of an apprenticeship a member of a trade society, I can bear 


him out in this; but it is pretty well known, though this is 
true in words, that there is such a thing as a tacit under- 
standing, which, though unwritten, has still as much the force 
of law and use as if incorporated in the rules of the 
society. But this question of Union interference is, from my 
point of view, beside the question, as I have found non- 
Unionists equally neglectful in doing their duty. The whole 
gist of the matter is not whether a man is a Trade- 


| Unionist, and so subservient to rule or custom, but whether 


the British workman’s labour as such produces a fair return 
for his wages. As I have said, I have had a long experience, 


the societies attained such a power in the land—workmen 
under freer conditions could do, and did, more work and 
better work than at the present time. It may seem a curious 


| reason to give for the deterioration in the morale of the 
| British workman, but I am strongly of opinion that the 


' the unsatisfactory conditions which now prevail. 


superficial education we have been giving our children during 
the last thirty years has had a great deal to do with 
We have 
given the to-be workman just sufficient education to make 
him discontented with his lot as a manual labourer, and not 


| enough to elevate him to a higher plane of thought, nor yet 


| 





; munity. 


enough to enable him to use his talents to the best advantage 
for his own advancement, and the ultimate benefit of the com- 
This little learning, which is a dangerous thing, 


/inenleates some knowledge without developing reasoning 


And thus the workman, like a ship without a rudder, 
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is tossed about in a sea of unrest by which we are surrounded, 
I will illustrate this point from an incident which happened 
in my own recollection. A workman in the building trade, 
who had been seen to dawdle over his work, was shown on its 
completion what it had cost in labour. In answer, he 
promptly produced a price-book, and proved to his own 
satisfaction that the work had not cost too much; forgetting, 
or perhaps in utter obliviousness ignoring, the fact that rent 
and taxes, gas and power, together with depreciation and 
wages of superintendence, had to be paid for, and formed part 
of the legitimate cost of production. There is another phase 
of this question which tends to make a workman less 
interested, and, consequently, not so industrious in his 
employment,—that is, the minute subdivision of labour, 
which is prevalent in most of the industries. The very 
sameness of the work makes it monotonous, and leads to the 
task being done in a most perfunctory way. Whereas, I have 
observed in some trades where an artisan can undertake a 
piece of work, and carry it on to completion—seeing it grow 
day by day under his hands into a thing of beauty or utility— 
this mere fact has given a zest to the labour which no amount of 
whip or spur,or even monetary inducement, from an employer 
could have supplied. I donot expect work generally can be 
conducted so as to accord with this retrospect, but whenever it 
is possible we shall assuredly obtain more and better work 
from our employés. Although we are still only hovering 
upon the fringe of this great question, I feel that this letter is 
already too long, so I will summarise one or two theughts in 
conclusion. In the first place, unless we can educate our 
workmen to a higher sense of their duties, make them see and 
act up to the part they ought to play in maintaining our in- 
dustrial supremacy, I do not anticipate we shall have much 
change for the better in the productive character of 
British labour. If workmen could only be imbued with the 
enthusiasm for work which they have for play, they would 
simply be irresistible and carry all before them. I do believe 
the enterprise of our employers may do much in securing a 
fair share of the world’s work, by the ready adoption of 
the most recent appliances of industry and science, and, 
further, by a development of that spirit of brotherhood which 
recognises a “man as a man for a’ that.” Iam no pessimist, 
nor doI think the British workman is played out. I believe 
that Great Britain and Greater Britain will still hold their 
own in the face of the world, although the Americans may 
get an occasional bridge to build, or a few locomotive crumbs 
which may fall from our ample table.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leeds. James G. HuTcHINSoN. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I ask your correspondent, Mr. W. O. Peacock 
(Spectator, January 12th),whether he hasnever heard of members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, with the approval 
of this Trade-Union, refusing to tend more than one machine 
tool at one time, although the machine tools in question are 
automatic in their action, and individually require but very 
little attention? Further, whether he is not aware that in 
America one man tends several machine tools of this descrip- 
tion? Again, has Mr. Peacock never heard of colliers, with 
the approval of their Trade-Union, refusing to work more 
than three or four days a week? Very possibly the printed 
rules of Trade-Unions are in many instances admirable, but 
at the same time is there not an unwritten law which is what 
the officials really follow? The fact is that in numerous 
cases those who direct Trade-Unions are so ignorant of the 
principles of political economy that they believe that by re- 
stricting the amount of work that may be done by the indi- 
vidual workman they will ensure employment for a larger 
number in their particular trade.—I am, Sir, &c., S. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) | 

Sik,—I am the grandson of the witty and the warm-hearted 
Lady Aldborough of whom mention is made in your last 
number. She was original as well as clever, but I do not 
think she should be called “eccentric.” There are one or two | 
incidents in her career not given in the letter you have 


the Lord-Lieutenant, and was soon introduced to Lad 
Aldborough. This young man was Arthur Wellesley, Wis 
ing to show him some civility, Lady Aldborough offered him 
a seat in her carriage on the occasion of a féte some miles out 
of Dublin. She found him a silent, dull young man, « put. 
ting nothing into the pool,” as she expressed it, anj 
she decided to give him the slip coming hack, Wal. 
lesley waited in vain to be picked up till all the 
carriages were gone, and the only means of getting 
back to Dublin was to take a seat in the van of the band 
Many years afterwards she reminded the great Duke of this 
occurrence, saying, “I little thought, when I left you to fing 
your way back with the fiddlers, that you were going to play 
first fiddle yourself.” Lady Aldborough knew the Duke of 
Wellington well, but she must have known Nelson better, for 
she was the niece of Sir William Hamilton, antiquarian ang 
Ambassador, and had often seen her celebrated Aunt Emma 
dance the famous shawl dance for the benefit of our naval hero, 
My grandmother lived a great deal in Paris. She told me 
she went there on one occasion for six weeks, and stayed 
sixteen years. She was certainly there during the 
“Hundred Days” with ber two granddaughters, the 
late Lady Cardigan and Lady George Lennox, then 
both unmarried. Remembering the fate of the détenys 
in 1803—tbe English were all in full flight from Paris— 
the Emperor sent one of his generals, whom Lady Ald. 
borough had known and assisted in England, to assure her 
of their perfect freedom and safety. She, however, passed 
into Switzerland before Waterloo. Late in life she again re. 
turned to Paris, and was warmly received by Louis Philippe, 
The King had lately had one of his escapes from the hands of 
an assassin, and was soon after attacked with dropsical 
symptoms of a serious character. These, however, completely 
passed away, and the King held a reception at the Tuileries 
to prove his convalescence. When, in making the circle, he 
came to Lady Aldborough, she said, “I congratulate your 
Majesty on being waterproof as well as fireproof (4 l'épreuve 
du feu et de Veau).” It is said that she gave him a little tap 
with her fan to make her meaning quite clear. The King was 
so much amused that he led her up to the Queen, and made 
her repeat her pleasantry. Lady Aldborough died in the 
Place Venddme in 1845. I do not know the exact date of her 
birth. She married my grandfather in 1777. Some few 
survive who can bear witness to her kind and generous nature, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. TOLLEMACGE. 
Tvasby. 





| 
| 


(To Thr EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—If you are not already overdone with “links,” I should 
like to contribute mine. Shortly after my marriage in 1856 
I went to France, and lived for some time with my husband's 
relations, his sister being the wife of the then Marquis de 
l’Aigle, whose grandfather was guillotined in the Reign of 
Terror, leaving two sons, the Marquis Espérance de I Aigle, 
father of my brother-in-law, and Comte Victor de Il Aigle. 
The former I never saw, but the latter I knew very well, and 
he was, when I made his acquaintance, a charming alert old 
gentleman of ninety, hunting with his nephew's boar-hounds, 
and getting on and off his horse like a man of twenty-five, 
instead of a nonagenarian. He delighted in talking to me of 
his reminiscences,—how he had danced at the Court of Marie 
Antoinette, with her indeed, if I remember right, and how 
well he recollected—and this is the long link—his father pre. 
senting him as a boy of eight to Louis XV., and the King’s 
remark that he was very like his father. Comte Victor de I’ Aigle 
lived till within three months of his hundred-and-first birthday, 
dying in full possession of all his faculties in 1866. My eldest 
son, born in 1857, saw him, and can therefore boast of having 
been spoken to by a man who had seen and been spoken to 
by Louis XV. It always gave me a thrill when I used to sit 


| with this dear old gentleman, and listen to his recollections of 


long ago, given so clearly that the events seemed to have 
taken place quite recently.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Lowndes Street. Mary SarToris. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article under the above heading is very suggestive 
of the moral that considerable weight is to be attached to 





published which are characteristic and worth recording. 
Lady Aldborough was living in Dublin in a rather high social 
position, when a voung man was appointed aide-de-camp to ! 


most traditions which are of wide diffusion and long establish- 
ment. For example, in Somersetshire there has existed a 
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neat 
steady tradition that most of the slain at the battle of Sedge- 
moor were buried in a certain spot, where, however, no monu- 
ment or distinguishing indication pointed this out. And as 
some persons disbelieved the rumour, it was resolved several 
years ago to put it to the test by digging at the place of 
reputed interment. Almost immediately on excavating the 
ground large quantities of bones were found, thus exactly 
verifying the tradition. And traditions extending over even 
several centuries may only involve transmission through 
three or four individuals. I am not yet quite seventy years of 
age, but I remember that about the year 1840 I saw in 
Cornwall an old woman then aged a hundred and two. Hence 
she must have in 1750 been able to see and converse with many 
elderly persons who had been born seventy years previously, in 
1680, in the reign of King Charles II. But that is the fourth 
century from the present date. Again, about the year 1845 
[had a long conversation with a venerable Dutch gentleman 
named Mollett, of Amsterdam, the last survivor of the Society 
of Friends in Holland. He told me that when young he 
had resided in Paris previous to, and during, the first French 
Revolution, and he well remembered seeing Robespierre 
walking about the city. Mr. Mollett was at that time a silk 
merchant, and was patronised by the Court and supplied the 
ill-fated Queen, Marie Antoinette, and Madame Elizabeth 
(the King’s sister) with his textures. He also mentioned 
that on one occasion when walking in a narrow thoroughfare 
on a wet day King Louis XVI. came riding by and courteously 
cautioned him to beware of being splashed by the Monarch’s 
horse, as it was a restive one. Many matters of history and 
observation can thus easily be passed over long spaces of time 
merely by transmission through a very few narrators.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Clapton Common, N.E. Wititam TALuacr. 


{fo THE EpiTroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—An interesting example of a long period of time bridged 
over by only two lives is to be found in a well-known Anglo- 
Indian family, that of the Macnaghtens of Beardiville, Co. 
Antrim. Sir Francis Macnaghten, Bart., Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Madras from 1809 to 1815, and of the Supreme Court 
at Caleutta from 1815 to 1825, was born in 1763, and died in 
1843. He was the second son of Edmond Macnaghten, who 
was born in 1679, and marrying for the second time at eighty- 
two, had two sons. Edmond Macnaghten died, aged a 
hundred and two, in 1781. An old lady of my acquaintance, 
who had known Calcutta in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and died only within the last decade, was fond of 
telling how Sir Francis Macnaghten used to electrify the com- 
pany at his dinner-table by beginning an anecdote “ When 
my father was at the battle of the Boyne.” In 1690, when 
the battle of the Boyne was fought, Edmond Macnaghten 
can have been only eleven years old, but his father, John 
Macnaghten, was a landbolder of Antrim, and was perhaps 
present at the battle, where he may have had his little son 
with him. Sir Francis Macnaghten (1763-1843) was the 
father of a very large family,—sixteen sons and daughters. 
Of his sons, one of the most distinguished was Sir William 
Hey Macnaghten, killed at Cabul in December, 1841; another 
was Elliot Macnaghten, Chairman of the Court of Directors 
in 1855, and member of the Council of India from 1842 to 
1871: he was born in 1807, and died in 1888. Thus from the 
birth of the grandfather to the death of the grandson, there 
was a period of no less than two hundred and nine years.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., C. J. 1. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—All that Mr. Lionel Tollemache writes in your columns 
and elsewhere is invariably interesting and attractive. I too 
knew the old Lord Combermere, and dined with him on his 
uinetieth birthday. Fresh as one of the pink thorns in his own 
park, he had just been riding sixteen miles on his pony to 
scare a misguided vicar who proposed to tear down the Cotton 
hatchments from the walls of his church. The Iron Duke was 
in varying moods as regards the Stapleton Cotton of the 
Peninsular War, for, while he wished to have the gallant sabreur 
in command of horse at Waterloo, as Mr. Tollemache states, 
his Grace was successful years after—so I was more than 
once told—in preventing him being raised to the dignity of 
anearldom. Mr. Tollemache mentions that one of his grand- 
mothers was kissed upon the hand by the great Duke. When 








I left Shropshire last week I parted from a lady who had been 
embraced by Disraeli!—I am, Sir, &., PR. Sr. J. Corser. 
4 Adrian Square, Westgate-on-Sea. 





To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In correcting one mistake Mr. Walpole has fallen into 
another. He truly says that Mr. Spencer Walpole was great- 
grandnephew of Sir Robert Walpole. But he makes a mis- 
take when he says that Sir Robert had no great-grandsons. 
The First Marquess of Cholmondeley was one; and my great- 
grandfather, George James Cholmondeley, and his brother 
were two more. I have a picture of Mary Walpole, grand- 
mother of these three.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary C. Jackson. 
King’s Teignton Vicarage, Newton Abbot. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article has produced a crop of letters; but none, 
so far, from anybody who has seen Napoleon the Great. If 
there is any one alive in this country who has, will he kindly 
tell us how General Bonaparte looked when he saw him ?P— 
I am, Sir, &e., H. R. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Siz—In your interesting article in the Spectator of 
January 5th, you speak of Helen Faucit having trod the 
boards with Edmund Kean. Kean died May 15th, 1833, and 
Helen Faucit made her first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre January 5th, 1836.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. 





RICHARD COPLEY CHRISTIE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I should like to write a few lines about an old friend, 
who was for many years a contributor to the Spectator, 
Richard Copley Christie. I knew him first at Oxford, where 
he was two years my junior. He was, indeed, my first pupil, 
a relation which seems strange to me when I estimate his sum 
of knowledge and mine; but I happened to know more Latin 
and Greek, and he was nervous, quite needlessly, I am inclined 
to think, about Moderations. He took first-class honours in 
the School of Modern History and Law,—the subjects were 
then united. His work impressed Henry Hallam, who had 
consented to act as Examiner, by way of giving the new school 
a good “send off.” This led to the Professorship of History 
in the newly founded Owens College. To this post was 
afterwards joined the Chair of Political Economy. R. C. 
Christie was a remarkable combination of qualities not 
often found together. His intellectual tastes were those of a 
Humanist. Sometimes I used to think that he was better 
suited to the times of the Renaissance than to the nine- 
teenth century. He was a book-collector; he had a fine 
taste for masterpieces of typography and binding; his 
magnum opus was a Life of the great French printer, Dolet. 
Yet he was a manof great business ability. Bishop Fraser, 
of Manchester, made him Chancellor, and found him 
eminently helpful. He was chairman for ten years of 
the Whitworth Arms Company. He was a useful member 
of the Governing Bodies of Owens College and of Holloway 
College. How generous he was, not of money only, but of 
what some find it harder to give, time, many know. For some 
time before his death, increasing weakness had constrained 
him to alife of seclusion, and his friends had learnt, perforce, 
to reconcile themselves to the loss. Yet there are a few, and 
more than a few, even in the thinned ranks of those who can 
look back to the first half of the past century, who will have 
felt a shock at the news of his death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED CHURCH 





THE DUKE OF NORFOLK AT THE VATICAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—It is somewhat disconcerting to find the Spectator 
joining in the hue-and-cry against the Duke of Norfolk on 
the ground that his strictures on the system of proselytism 
pursued by certain Protestant societies in Rome are an attack 
on religious liberty. It is evident from the language used 
that neither the Pope nor the Duke had any such intention. 
The reference of the Duke is to the attempts of wealthy 
proselytising societies to corrupt the faith of the young and 
poor; the Pope regrets “that it is permitted to associations 
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for religious propagation to take advantage of the sad economic 
condition of the country to corrupt the faith of our children.” 
There is nothing, therefore, in these words directed against 
non-Catholics in Rome freely practising their religion. They 
are merely an expression of just indignation against the em- 
ployment of methods of proselytism similar to what is known as 
“souperism ” in Ireland; methods condemned on all hands 
here by whomever practised, in far stronger language than that 
in question. The part of the Duke’s address referring to 
the present highly undesirable position of the Holy Father 
is surely as inoffensive as it could well be. He was only 
echoing the sentiments of the whole Catholic world, lay as 
well as clerical, as any one must know who is at all in 
touch with Catholic opinion in every country, Italy itself 
not excluded. How and when it will be terminated is 
difficult to tell. But one thing is certain, that it is abnormal, 
and therefore temporary ; and the sooner, even in the interest 
of the Italian Kingdom itself, the Pope is placed in a poritien 
of freedom which will be satisfactory to himself and the 
Catholic world, the better for both parties; and judging from 
certain articles occasionally appearing in the Itelian Liberal 
papers, that view is held by not a few professed Liberals in 
that country.—I am, Sir, &c., James BRAND. 
10 Marchmont Terrace, Kelvinside, Glaggow. 


[We have dealt elsewhere—i.e.. in our notes—with our 
correspondent’s contention.—Ep. Spe¢fator.] 





THE ERECTION OF FORTIFICATIONS ON THE 
NICARAGUA CANAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the Speciator of Degember 22nd I noticed you 
referred to the opinion held by some people that her Majesty's 
Government ought not to ebject to the erection of fortifica- 
tions on the proposed Nicaragua Canal, but that they should 
only insist upon its nevtralisation, and further, that such 
fortifications would be no more than a guarantee of neutralisa- 
tion. To guarantee neutrality by erecting fortifications is, I 
believe, without precedent in international arrangements. In 
all cases where a territory has been neutralised the destruction 
of all standing fortifications has always been deemed essential. 
To take one imstance, when the Ionian Islands were united to 
Greece, and neutralised, a clause was inserted which declared 
that, “as a necessary consequence of the neutrality which the 
Ionian Islands are thus to enjoy, the fortifications constructed 
on the Isle of Corfu and in its immediate dependencies, having 
no loxger any object, shall be demolished.” It is true that the 
chief reason her Majesty's Government are at the present 
mement refusing to agree to the erection of fortifications on the 
canal, is because the United States wish to use them in order to 
make their control absolute, and also to enable them to use the 
canal as a line of national defence. To such a deneutralised 
canal, naturally, our Governmeat cannot agree, for under such 
conditions it could never be of equal benefit to all nations, as 
we have always stipulated it should be. Supposing, however, 
at some future time the United States Government change 
their policy, and no longer demand the absolute control of the 
canal, but offer instead to construct it, provided we agree to 
allow them the management of it and the right to erect forti- 
fications merely for the maintenance of neutrality, it is argued, 
as I have said before, that under such conditions we ought to 
withdraw our opposition. Before answering this argument in 
any detail, I would point out how strongly our Government 
seem to be opposed to the erection of fortifications, and that 
this opposition cannot be said to arise from any petty 
motive, since they have expressed their willingness to give 
way to the United States on every other point, even so far 
us to grant the United States sole control of the canal in 
order to facilitate its construction by that country. More- 
over, does not the fortification of the canal for the 
maintenance of neutrality seem to be a confusion of 
ideas? Neutrality in the case of an interoceanie canal sig- 
nifies that the canal is not to be made an object for attack 
or to be used as a means of hostilities. To be perfect, 
all maritime Powers must agree to observe this neutrality, 
This they would naturally do, as it would only be to their 
interest to do so. On a canal so neutralised what need is 
there for fortifications, and further, would not their erection 
imply a distrust of the good faith of other nations? In what 


| 
nance of neutrality, after all other nations have pledged them. 
selves to observe that neutrality, he viewed ? Again, would 
not distrust by one Power be likely to engender distrust in 
others, and would not other Powers he justified in doubtine 
the sincerity of the nation erecting fortifications? It ‘ein 
never be argued that under such circumstances the erection of 
fortifications would add to the moral standard of international 
relations, ar to the prestige of the Powers agreeing to their 
erection, or help to perfect the neutralisation of the canal, [+ 
is the perfect neutralisation of the canal on which I am 
insistiag; if it were possible to obtain this by the erection of 
fortifcations I should not oppose them. It is because [ 
cousider they would always be a menace rather than a gafe. 
guard to the perfect neutrality of the canal that I object to 
their erection. Finally, what reason is there to be dissatisfied 
with the form of neutralisation of the Suez Canal, which, jn 
spite of the absence of fortifications, has never been violated ? 
What reason is there to suppose it will be otherwise in thg 
case of the Nicaragua Canal ?—I am, Sir, &c., R.B. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF REAL NAMES IN 
FICTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I ask your permission to offer a protest through your 
columns against an expedient lately adopted by certain 
authors to spice their works of fiction by introducing by 
name real characters, not so long gone that they can be 
called historical, and describing them in fancied garb to suit 
the exigencies of their stories. This has been done by several 
novelists in particular who have made Scotland in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the scene of their tales, but, 
unlike Sir Walter Scott, who gave cleverly fancied names 
to his typical characters, they have selected persons of note 
in their day and have then taken unwarrantable liberties 
with them. I have personally reason to complain of the 
latest offender in this respect, Mr. Neil Munro, whose serial 
story, “ Doom Castle,” is at present appearing in Blackwood's 
Magazine. Inthe December number he introduces the trial 
at Inverary, in the year 1750, of one James Stewart before 
the Duke of Argyle as hereditary Lord Justice General of 
Scotland, and Lords Elchies and Kilkerran, Judges of the 
High Court of Justiciary on circuit. Such a trial before 
those Judges, it appears, actually took place. It has already 
been used by Mr. Stevenson in his novel of “ Catriona.” 
My complaint is that to adorn his tale Mr. Munro has 
described one of these characters, ‘Lord Kilkerran,” my 
direct ancestor Sir James Fergusson, in an artificial and 
disgraceful light, for which there is not the smallest 
foundation in fact. Thus he describes him as having “the 
roving bloodshot eyes of a fast liver,” as “the Edinburgh 
Justiciar with a broad burr,” and as “an emeritus roué with 
a cruelly cynical knowledge of the world.” In the January 
number he makes the two Judges be seen playing cards 
as they drive away South from the murder trial. “Lord 
Kilkerran” is as well known to me as one’s ancestor can 
be, who died one hundred and forty years ago, and nothing 
can be more unlike him, as shown by his portraits and his 
writings. There are three of the former at Kilkerran painted 
at different periods of life; one hangs in the bedroom he occu- 
pied, surrounded by clever drawings executed and signed by 
hischildren. He married young a lady of high rank, by whom 
he hada large family. He sat in Parliament till he was raised 
to the Bench; his law reports have been used as a text-book, 
and were, I believe, the first publication of the kind in Scot- 
land; his correspondence with his eldest son when a pupil of 
Dr. Doddridge in England and his writings about his estate I 
have, and they evince a well-bred, high-minded gentleman. He 
left a paper upon the rising of ’45 such as might be expected 
from a gentleman of a Tory family, who had accepted the Revo- 
lution settlement and had recognised the subsequent improve- 
ment inthe country. There is alsoa very elaborate astronomical 
table, constructed by himself, and dedicated to Lord President 
Forbes, which shows him to have possessed great astronomical 
and mathematical knowledge. It is rather curious that Mr. 
Crockett in one of his books described Lord Kilkerran’s 
grandmother, whose maiden name he found in the records 
of her family, which he was permitted to see, as a hoyden 
who got out of her father’s house by a rope ladder 





other light can the erection of fortifications for the mainte. 





at night to attend her sister in a rendezvous with a young 
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Fo ascestmeniet™ 
I submit that these methods are offensive and un- 


man. 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 


English. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Kilkerran. 








POETRY. 


SEAFARERS. 
THE traders that hail from the Clyde, 
And the whalers that sail from Dundee, 
Put forth in their season on top of the tide 
To gather the grist of the sea, 
To ply in the lanes of the sea. 





By fairway and channel and sound, 

By shoal and deep water they go, 
Guessing the course by the feel of the ground, 

Or chasing the drift of the floe,— 

Nor’-west, in the track of the floe. 


And we steer them to harbour afar, 
At hazard we win them abroad, 

Where the coral is furrowed by keels on the bar, 
And the sea-floor is swept by the Lord, 
The anchorage dredged by the Lord. 


To the placid, palm-skirted bayou, 
To coasts that are drear and forlorn, 
We follow the courses the admirals drew 
In the days when they doubled the Horn, 
When Drake lost a month off the Horn. 


And what of the cargo ye bring 

For the venture ye bore overseas ? 
What of the treasure ye put forth to wring 

From the chances of billow and breeze, 

In spite of the billow and breeze ? 


Oh, we carry the keys of the earth, 

And the password of Empire we bear! 
Wherever the beaches held promise of worth 

We ’stablished your sovereignty there, 

We planted your flag over there. 


And the guerdon for blood ye have shed ? 
The glory that haloes your name ? 
Oh, a grave where the dipsy is dim overhead, 
And the aftermath tribute of fame, 
A chip from the flotsam of fame. 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. 








ART. 
oes 
SiR WILLIAM RICHMOND AT THE NEW 
GALLERY. 

THE ordeal endured by an artist who has his works collected 
together into one exhibition is a severe one. In the present 
instance the trial is not only severe, but hardly fair. Of late 
years Sir W. Richmond has devoted most of his energy to the 
decoration of St. Paul’s, and this work is, of course, unrepre- 
sented here except by a few cartoons. But it is this decora- 
tive work which perhaps shows the individuality of the artist 
more than his work in paint. When the controversy over the 
mosaics at St. Paul’s was raging their qualities were discussed 
in these columns, and there is no need now to reopen the 
question. Whatever may be the verdict of posterity as to the 
appropriateness of the decoration, there seems little doubt, to 
judge by the present exhibition, that Sir W. Richmond is by 
nature more of a decorator than a painter of easel pictures. 

To be the heir of all the ages and to be able to sympathise 
with the art of different times and lands no doubt adds to the 
pleasure of life. But this very sympathy causes a division of 
aim and an inconstancy of purpose greatly weakening the force 
of the painter’s appeal to his audience. If an artist can put 
his memories aside when he begins to paint, it matters not 
how deep his knowledge of the works of the past may be. 
But when, as in the present collection, we are reminded of 
Athens, Ravenna, Venice, Holbein, Ary Scheffer, Leighton, 
Holman Hunt, Watts, and Costa, we are bewildered in trying 
to find the authentic Sir William Richmond himself. These 
allusions to other painters and times are not to be confounded 
with the mere copying of mannerisins, but rather arise from 





the oversensitiveness of the painter to the beauty and interest 
of art of many kinds. 


A large number of the works now shown at the New 
Gallery consist of portraits. In most of them there is a 
large element of picture-making, sometimes carried to the 
extent of rather swamping the sitter. Of course, it is not by 
introducing anecdote and incident that the picture-making 
is done, but rather by dressing the sitters, when they are 
women or children, in gorgeous and unusual dresses, or by 
surrounding them with a wealth of studio properties. There 
is a beautiful portrait of a child, Miss Campbell (No. 4), in 
which the little girl is represented in a white nightdress and 
with bare feet. There is a wise restraint about this simple 
and charming figure. But the temptation of introducing rich 
patterned draperies has not been resisted, and no objection 
would be made to these if it were not for the aggressively 
spotted pattern in the immediate front. The face of the child 
approaches the waxen painting of flesh associated with the 
art of Leighton. Among the portraits which aim at gor- 
geousness of effect, perhaps the most effective is the Mrs. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland (No. 21), which is undoubtedly a fine 
piece of work in its own style. The portrait which is 
most completely a whole, and which one accepts at once and 
without question, is the Charles Darwin (No. 114). The red 
robes in no way distract the attention, but are as much a part 
of the whole as the hands or the beard. The picture is carried 
through with one impressive intention, and appears to be 
the truest piece of portrait art here; and if it suggests a 
Doge by Tintoretto it does not matter, for the picture has far 
too much vitality of style to make any such suggestion 
harmful. Not so successful is the portrait of the Bishop of 
Durham (No. 41), for despite its power there is a little too 
much the air of a conscious attempt to paint a strong, forcible 
picture. Two strong heads of Mr. Holman Hunt (Nos. 6 and 
10), painted at an interval of twenty years, must be reckoned 
among the best of the men’s portraits,—the earlier deep and 
brown in colour, rugged and powerful; the later work silvered 
and softened, and with a wonderful look in the eyes. Those 
who enjoy the eloquence of the brush will be disappointed in 
the painting of Sir W. Richmond. The charm of an appa- 
rently wayward touch, suggesting the logic of structure, is 
not to be found here. The nearest approaches to charm of 
execution are to be seen in the landscape studies, of which 
there are a number shown, and many of which are quite 
delightful. The Villa in Capri (No. 33), with its patches of 
white and grey, The Valley of Eurotas (No. 198), with its deep 
purple mountains, The Castle of Assist (No. 65), and the 
Convent Garden (No. 247) are some of the most enjoyable of 
these sketches. The definiteness of aim in all of them, and 
the feeling that the painter was impressed by a separate effect 
in each, differentiate these sketches from the vague repre- 
sentations of Nature without a special aim, which are so easy 
to do and which are so uninteresting when done. 

The large classical compositions are the most uninteresting 
part of the present exhibition. If the Greeks had spent their 
time and artistic energies in trying to resuscitate the art of 
some defunct nation, it is unlikely that we should care much 
for their efforts or take the trouble to grub in the earth to 
look for their buried statues. It is because their art repre- 
sented their life that it is still valuable to us. In the hall of 
the gallery is to be found a cartoon for the mosaic of Adam 
and Eve, and in the South Room two more of the naming of 
the beasts. These are good designs, and in them the artist has 
skilfully adapted his forms to the necessities of the archi- 
tectural spaces. It is to be regretted that there are not more 
scale drawings showing how the St. Paul’s decorations have 
been planned and arranged. An opportunity to examine the 
scheme in little would have helped the study of the mosaics 


in the Cathedral. H. S. 


K 
BOOKS. 
CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN.* 
Tris book opens with a discussion upon that word of many 
meanings, “ gentleman.” The author is set upon his train of 
thought by a stray remark, overheard in an omnibus, to the 








* Conferences om Books and Men. By the Author of “ Pages froma Private 
Diary.”’ London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 
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effect that a certain man was a “perfect gentleman,” “ his 
hands were as white as milk.” Amused by this simple 
standard of gentility, the author recollects other super- 
ficial definitions of this indefinable term, and finds all alike 
wanting. Baths, dress, table manners he dismisses at 
once as false—or at least defective—badges of a gentleman. 
Of his own attempts to define the word we think the most 
original is “a man who is content to play the game— 
whatever the game be—in short, a sportsman.” Many people, 
he continues, “ who are not ‘ gentle’ will play their own game 
fairly enough, but have no respect for that of their neighbours, 
Farmers, for example, think themselves genteel for not 
shooting foxes, but they do not mind spoiling the sport of the 
poor bicyclist by strewing the road with hedge-clippings.” The 
author does not enlarge further upon his idea,—we wish he 
had done, it seems to us so very suggestive. Willingness to 
play your neighbour's game would cover almost the whole 
field of good manners. It means that a man must find out 
the mood of his company and suppress his individual mood. 
He must lament with those that mourn and do his best to 
dance to those who pipe. He must never be a wet-blanket 
and almost never play the fool, because these two games are 
generally played alone,—and played to an audience. He 
must be content with his fair share of innings, not desiring to 
shine, but not refusing to do extra work when some members 
of the company are too shy or too lazy to “play up”; above 
all, not talking the shibboleth of his own “ set’ when cireum- 
stances or choice take him into another, but happy to play 
according to the rules of the most scratch team. All this, it 
may be said, isa matter of hard work and strict attention, 
whereas gentlemanliness is largely a matter of instinct. No 
doubt there is some truth in the instinct theory, but not, we 
think, so much as is generally supposed. Human nature is, 
curiously enough, rather ashamed of effort. Any one would 
rather be praised for his gifts than his attainments. How many 
unprofessional musicians assure their listeners that they do not 
practise, though it is perfectly evident that they do—just as hard 
as they can—and how many writers who pride themselves on 
the lightness of their style would like it to be known how 
long it often takes them to unload a heavy sentence and 
polish it into apparent spontaneity? Would not the “ gentle- 
manly instinct,” which is said never to desert some men, be 
more truly named a strenuously induced habit? ‘“ Breeding,” 
the author thinks, is necessary to the production of a 
gentleman,—by breeding, if we understand him aright, he 
means, not old birth, but gentle upbringing. No doubt all 
habits are more easily attained early than late, and late- 
attained habits, especially habits of thought, are likely to be 
lost when the will weakens with age, but we should say that 
not afew men, especially Scotchmen, have become gentlemen 
after a very rough childhood. The sad conclusion of the 
whole matter at which the author arrives is this, that “no 
man is well-bred upon every point—except Launcelot—and he 
is dead.” 

It would seem that the ideal of good manners has changed 
but little since Caxton’s Book of Courtesy was written. In it 
we are told there are “elaborate instructions as to washing, 
dressing, behaving mannerly at table, in talk, in church, &e., 
as to reading good books, being kind to animals, keeping 
counsel,’ and so on. The author has transcribed a few 
verses into modern spelling. Most of the hints contained in 
the book would, he says, be as useful in a modern school- 
room as to * Lytyl John,” for whom they were written. 
The verses are too long to quote at length, but they ought 
to be read. John is admonished to shut his mouth while 
eating, not to “burnish” his hones with his teeth, but to 
“handle” his meat “so well and so cleanly that ye offenden 
not the company.’ He is not to interrupt when his elders 
are speaking, nor to laugh immoderately, but to talk when he 
has proper opportunity, being especially cheerful and merry if 
the fare is scanty, remembering— 

“The poet saith how that the poeré board 
Men may renrich with cheerful will and word.” 
He must, however, avoid repeating gossip— 
“Such reports always, my child, eschew 
As may of old friends make enemies new.” 
One of the author’s most amusing chapters refers to “The 
Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn.” These records are now pub- 


no notice of by the various keepers of the Finck Bok. 4, 
deal entirely with domestic matters, and throw a delight 
sidelight on the manners and customs of the times the 
chronicle. The “nowghty misdemeanors” for which ne 
barristers were fined—such as “ offering to throw” pots at the 
porter’s head, “breaking in the kitchen door ex insolengig” 
“hurling butter about the House,” “knocking on the pots 
and making a noise in Hall’’—are most diverting, and go are 
the excuses whereby they endeavoured to get off at least part 
of their fines. We are surprised to see how common the use 
of knives was in the drunken brawls of the sixteenth century, 
Perhaps this fashion was introduced by some “ Englishm 
Italianate.” 

Several of these “conferences” deal with poetry and poets, 
among them Chaucer, Cowley, Davies, and Cowper. The 
paper on Chaucer is addressed “ to the unlearned, to the 
many readers of poetry who are rather shy of Chaucey 
because of his queer spelling.” The secret of Chaucer's 
verse was lost when inflections were lost soon after his 
death, and it was only rediscovered some thirty years ago, 
For centuries, therefore, it was almost impossible to enjoy his 
poetry. Spenser, however, loved him, and so did Dryden, 
though he could not forgive what seemed to himself his want 


an 


of harmony. Chaueer’s genius, as shown in his matter, he 
cannot admire too much, and ends his penegyrie with these 
words :—* But enough of this. There is such a variety of 
game springing up before me that I am distracted in my 
choice and know not which to follow. “Tis sufficient to say, 
according to the proverb, that ‘here is God’s plenty.’” Out 
of this plenty the author manages to make a charming 
selection of passages,—not too well known. We are interested 
to hear that the line— 
“TI can but love her best, my sweeté foe,” 
was probably the original of Sidney’s happy expression, 
“that sweet enemy France.” Every one has heard that the 
expression to “go on to the bitter end” is only a sad mis. 
reading of an older byword which speaks of the “ better 
end”; but the following verse—describing those cynics who 
love to impute low motives—somewhat shakes our faith in 
this pleasant correction :— 
“They deemen gladly of the badder end.” 

Of Cowper's life, with its mixture of tragedy and domesticity, 
the author gives his readers a pretty account. We should 
have liked a little more criticism of his poetry, and we think 
John Newton is rather hardly used by the essayist. Is it 
quite fair to say: “ He [Newton] soon had poor Cowper mad 
again’ ?—though no doubt Newton’s methods were, as the 
author says, less “narcotic” than good Mr. Unwin’s, the map 
of whose day, as arranged for his household, strikes us as 
stupefying, if not maddening, in its strict routine. 
The paper upon Cowley is a defence of that almost for- 
gotten poet, who was so much admired in his own day—the 
first half of the seventeenth century—and so soon forgotten 
after his death. ‘“ Who now reads Cowley? Pope asked the 
question, having himself read Cowley with great care, and 
having some interest in dissuading his readers from doing 
so.” The following passage explains the author's innuendo 
in a somewhat startling manner. The lines occur in Cowley’s 
elegy upon Crashaw :— 
‘For even in error sure no danger lies 

When joined with so much piety as his. 

Ah! Mighty God, with shame I speak’t and grief, 

Ah! that our greatest faults were in belief. 

His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 

Be wrong; his life, I’m sure, was in the right.” 
Dr. Johnson in his Lives of the Poets wrote sixty-three pages 
about Cowley—mostly in his dispraise—allowing that to write 
in his style required a poet “at least to read and think,” but 
saying that “he makes no selection of words, nor seeks any 
neatness of phrase, and has no elegances either lucky or 
elaborate.” The author denies this charge, and certainly 
proves his point, although his illustrations do not, so far a: 
we can judge, show Cowley as “a man of genius,” with 
“fertility of invention, modest dignity of style, lustre, and 
vigour of elocution,” who “has always just, weighty, and 
appropriate sentiments to express.” But certainly nothing 
could be more elegant in form, either by luck or elaboration, 
than the following passage descriptive of Hope :— 
“ Brother of Fear, more gaily clad, 





lished, and run from 1422 to 1775. Historical events are taken 
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Sire of Repentance, child of fond Desire 

That blow’st the chymick’s and the lovers’ fire, 
Leading them still insensibly on 

By the sad witchcraft of Anon!” 


(ould any phrases be neater, any words better selected ? 


The paper on Sir John Davies—Elizabethan politician and 
poet—very well illustrates the defects and merits of the greater 
part of these essays. The material is too slight and is used with 
almost too much skill. The reader thinks he is delighted with 
the subject in hand,—he is really delighted with the treatment 
of it. The author almost invariably breaks off just where 
we should like to hear more. For instance, we are told that 
“the book by which Sir John lives in the annals of the great 
[rish question ” is suggestively called A Discovery of the True 
Causes why Ireland was Never Entirely Subdued nor Brought 
under Obedience to the Crowne of England until the Beginning | 
of his Majestie’s Happy Raigne, but after commenting on the 
unconscious humour of the title, the essayist has done with 
the book. Davies’s poetry is not, on our author's own 
showing, very interesting, and we wish he had not helped 
himself out with such very long quotations, especially as at 
the beginning of his chapter he wastes three pages on “ intro- 
ductory remarks upon the personifying of occasion,’ which 
remarks, though they show the writer’s skill in composition, 
are “even lighter than vanity itself.” It seems churlish to 
make any adverse criticism upon a book which every reader 
will enjoy, but not long ago the writer gave us his Diary, and 
this must be our excuse when we expect from his pen some- 
thing of true perfection in a slight but wholly original vein. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
Mr. A. C. Benson in his poem of “The Professor” has used 
the form of “* Maud,” one eminently convenient for a mono- 
lorue with many changes of mood. The “ Professor” is, we 
suppose, a physiologist. (He expresses himself in a very grim 
fashion about scientific methods: * A thousand brutes should 
feel my icy knife prick through each tingling nerve,” if he 
can but wring another secret from life.) He fancies 
himself secure from the weaknesses of man, till the common 
fate overtakes him. He had thought that he knew all about a 
woman’s heart— 
“In grim array, 
Each delicate vein, each ordered ligament.” 
But the heart of an actual woman is a different thing. His 
love seems to prosper. Mr. Benson rises here with his theme 
to his best :— 
“Courage, O timorous heart! too long hast thou made com- 
plaint, 
Crying in desolate places and under the heedless night, 
Crying, importunate, shrill,—but only an echo faint 
Rang on the black-ribbed ledge, and under the hollow 
height. 
So with my pride outworn, my stubbornness over-thrown, 
itumble in hope, I learn what the pure in spirit see, 
Guessing from one soft heart that nestles against my own, 
All the desire of the world, and the hope of the years to be. 
Wherefore I stretch my hand, as a child in a darkened room 
Clutches affrighted, and laughs to feel the encircling arm; 
So I bend to the night, and smile in the starlit gloom, 
Smile as the stars fade out, and the dawn comes tender 
and calm.” 
Then there is a trouble of parting; then the relief of 
good news. After this, of course, was bound to come 
doubt, the growing certainty that he has been taking pity 
for love, the gradual renunciation of what has never been 
really his, the darkness of the desolate heart, and finally the 
faint gleam of a light beyond. We have found Mr. Benson's 
presentment of this life-drama extremely interesting. ‘Thomas 
Gray” is another monologue, but in a different form. 
The poet is soliloquising in his rooms at Cambridge a few 
months before his death. It is founded, doubtless, on some 
conception which Mr. Benson has evolved from a study of the 
poet’s work and life. To us, we must own, it does not seem 
altogether convincing. The melancholy, certainly, was there, 
but we are inclined to think that it had a more commonplace 
cause. In March, 1771, it might have occurred to Gray that 
he had been Professor of Modern History for three years, and 





*(1.) The Professor, and other Poems. By Arthur Christopher Benson 
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though bound to lecture once a term, had never opened his 
mouth. We are unwilling, on the other hand, to believe that, 
whatever he may have said about Horace Walpole (to whom, 
according to one account, he was never really reconciled), he 
could have been spiteful about Mason. He corresponded with 
Mason till very shortly before his death, and him he made 
his literary executor besides giving him a bequest of money 
and personal effects. Here he figures as— 
“The plump precentor, with his tragedies 
And pompous odes that tune their notes from mine 
Yet droop and wither to a sickly end.” 

But Mr. Benson may have had his reasons. Of the “ Ode in 
Memory of W. E. Gladstone” we may say, and say truly, that 
it is not unworthy of the subject. Nothing is harder for a 
poet to achieve than success in this form of verse, but Mr. 
Benson has achieved it. ‘ Monnow,” a graceful tribute to 
one of the most picturesque of English streams (it rises in 
the Black Mountain and flows into the Wye), concludes the 
volume. Taken as a whole, we may say that Mr. Benson in 
the present little volume well maintains the high place he 
has won and deserves among contemporary poets. His verse 
is scholarly without a trace of pedantry, and he can touch 
the finer emotions without showing the least trace of senti- 
mentality. 

Mr. Binyon’s Odes remind us of the compositions which 
were known in the last century as “ Pindaric,” a name given 
before scholars had discovered that Pindar wrote under the 
strictest laws of metrical correspondence. So much for the 
form; the substance is taken from stories more or less 
familiar, for Mr. Binyon essays the difficult task proprie 
communia dicere. Tristram and Isoult, the Indian Prince 
Asoka, Amasis meditating on the fate of his luckless friend 
Polycrates, and Orpheus slain by the spretw# Ciconum matres 
are treated without any conspicuous power, but certainly 
without failure. It is in the * Dryad” that Mr. Binyon is, it 
seems to us, most original. It is something more than the 
familiar lament for “the fair humanities of old religion, 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain.” The 
Nymph is made to symbolise the pure passion of which 
man may catch a glimpse, but which he is too material of 
mould to grasp. Mr. Binyon shall speak for himself :— 

“Where is the joy we meant 
In our first love, the joy so swiftly spent ? 
It glows for ever in her sacred breast, 
Untamed to languor’s ebb, not by hot passion rent. 
O pure abstaining Priestess of delight, 
That treasurest apart love’s sanctity, 
Art thou but vision of an antique dream, 
Mated with a song’s flight, 
With beckoning western gleam 
Or first rose fading from an early sky ? 
Yet we, that are of earth, must seek on earth 
Our bodied bliss. Nay, thou hast still thine hour; 
And in a girl’s life-trusting April mirth, 
Or noble boy’s clear and victorious eyes, 
Thou shinest with the charm and with the power 
Of all that wisdom loses to be wise.” 

Archbishop Alexander republishes part of a volume of 
poems which appeared in 1886 under the title, if we remember 
right, of St. Augustine’s Holiday, adding about as much 
again of verse written on various occasions since that time. 
In both the old and the new pieces, as far as we are able to 
distinguish them, we see the same strange inequalities of 
execution. In the preface to the edition of 1884 Dr. Alexander 
tells us that he has seldom had time to finish his work “ even 
after the measure of his powers.” The plea may be fairly 
advanced by a present-day Bishop ; but, however it may weigh 
with contemporaries, it can avail nothing with the judgments 
of the future, which can regard only absolute merit. There is 
so much that is admirable in these poems, there are so many 
occasions on which the writer uses the “grand style” with 
more freedom and power than any other writer of the day 
possesses, that we cannot but the more regret the not un- 
frequent lapse into weakness. It is difficult, for instance, to 
conceive the two stanzas that follow coming from the same pen: 

“They wait some song that winters never sing, 
Some summer blue that eye hath never seen, 
The far-off footfall of some spellbound spring, 
That lingers unimaginably green.” 
«© And when the sun had sunk, and the night was 
Cloudy and calm, some mile into the sea 
Upon our eastern coast it came to pass 
A light unspeakable hover’d far a-lee.” 
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We have another criticism to make. We gladly own that 
the poet may profitably exercise the office of teacher in the 
very highest subject, in philosophy, in morals, in theology. 
Modern thought in these provinces has been largely enriched, 
to name one name only, by Tennyson. But controversial 
divinity is not within his scope. Yet “The Finding of the 
Book” is mainly a polemic levelled against the higher 
criticism, and “Shiyr Shyriym ” sets forth a contrast between 
St. Bernard and M. Renan’s study of “The Song of Songs.” We 
are not concerned to defend M. Renan, whose writings often 
offend against taste, not to speak of reverence; but to con- 
demn the Biblical scholars who hold that “ The Song of Songs” 
is in its first intention a love-poem is rash, to say the least, 
“ Rash” is, indeed, the mildest epithet which we can apply to 
such stanzas as the following (from “ The Finding of the 
Book”) :— 
“The thinkers and the workers walk apart 
Upon the banks of Isis and of Cam. 
The worker from the thing miscall’d his heart 
Casts forth like ice his morsell’d epigram. 
The thinker owns of mere subjective worth 
His thought, and piles his doubts like flakes of snow, 
And o’er a darken’d universe drivels forth 
His feeble and immeasurable ‘ No.’” 
Perhaps the Archbishop's verse may be seen at its best in the 
“Sonnets Chiefly in my Library.” The very difficulty of the 
sonnet seems to be a tonic to a writer whose powers are some- 
times permitted to slacken. We will quote the last of six fine 
sonnets on what we may describe as “ The Larger Hope” :— 
“Hore AGAIN. 
The far-off darkness that we cannot pierce, 
Seen distant when we reach the other side, 
By love’s light shall be over-canopied. 
Far off shall rise above all temporal curse, 
Above all falling-off from fair to worse, 
Above all death, the Church-song yet untried ; 
So that no surface discords then shall hide 
The under harmony of the universe. 
So, poised immeasurably high, the lark 
O’er fields of battle, upturn’d faces white, 
Sings her heart out above the redden’d wold 
Thro’ miles that stretch away to God in gold; 
So a far town of dim lamps in the dark 
Constructs itself a coronal of light.” 





GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
Dr. Birxseck Hit1’s method of judging Edward Gibbon 
will hardly approve itself to critics. He approaches his 
victim as a schoolmaster might approach an unruly boy, 
marking his report with a word of approval here and a note 
of bitter reprobation there. Thus he gives Gibbon full marks 
for industry and truth, and sets a black cross against his 
name for impropriety and lack of morals. Now there is con- 
siderable inconvenience in treating the great ones of the earth 
in this summary fashion; there is also a monstrous lack of 
humour. Gibbon never at any point of his career was a 
schoolboy, and at all ages he would bitterly have resented the 
interference of others in the conduct of his life. Moreover, 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill's charges are wholly unworthy the occa- 
sion. He objects to Gibbon’s views on love and marriage, but 
he forgets that Gibbon merely obeyed the voice of his age and 
society. He rates the historian for his improprieties, and the pre- 
sent writer, remembering the period of his research, can only 
marvel at his discretion. Again, he complains that Gibbon when 
he took his place in the House of Commons was not swayed by 
“the loftiest motives.” Well, he was a philosopher, not a 
politician, and he entered the House of Commons, like many 
another, for his own advancement. We need not, therefore, 
involve him in a special charge. Was he worse than his con- 
temporaries, or should we demand of this great man, whose 
brain was always preoccupied with his history, a devotion 
which few of his contemporaries gave to the State? But 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s heaviest charge is the least justified. 
“He was only twenty,” says Dr. Hill, “ when he sent, through 
his father, the falsest message of affection to his unknown 
stepmother, whom he was, as he tells us, in reality disposed 
to hate as his own mother’s rival.” Now when Gibbon the 
elder married again, his son “considered his marriage an act 
of displeasure, and was disposed to hate the rival of his 
mother.” But his feelings were most properly under con- 
trol. The habit of his age was courtesy, and he sent a 





* The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L., LL.D. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 
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message of polite affection to his stepmother, as any other 
well-educated youth would have done. This message Dr, Hi}) 
calls “a lie,” and if it be a lie, we lie every day when we sign 
ourselves “ yours sincerely,” or deign to express our “ honour 
able sentiments.” 


We regret, therefore, Dr. Hill’s “report” upon Gibbon’s 
conduct. We wish he had left us to form our own conclusions, 
But having said so much by way of criticism, we may heartily 
praise the care with which the text is arranged, and the 
erudition of the commentary. The text, in the main, is Lord 
Sheffield’s, and though that nobleman garbled the original 
with very little taste, his version has the advantage of 
familiarity. As forthe notes, they leave nothing unexplained, 
revealing a knowledge of the eighteenth century which few 
scholars could rival. And surely the book deserves all the 
care that might be lavished upon it, for it is without doubt 
the best autobiography in the language. Before all things 
it is the autobiography of an intelligence; it records 
the life of a book rather than of a man. Edward Gibbon’s 
whole career was devoted to and summed up in his 
great work. For instance, a chance visit to Mr, 
Hoare’s house in Wiltshire is a far more important event 
in his life than his entry into Westminster School. For at 
Mr. Hoare’s he “was less delighted with the beauties of 
Stourhead than with discovering in the library a common 
book, the Continuation of Eachard’s Roman History, which 
is indeed executed with more skill and taste than the previous 
work.” To him, he tells us, “the reigns of the successors of 
Constantine were absolutely new; and he was immersed in 
the passage of the Goths over the Danube, when the summons 
of the dinner-bell reluctantly dragged him from his intellectual 
feast.” But though he tasted the intellectual feast at the age of 
fifteen, it was long before he finally decided upon the Decline 
ard Fall as the labour of his lifetime. He early determined 
upon the pursuit of history, but long he fumbled for a subject. 
For a while the liberty of the Swiss attracted him, then he 
turned to the Republic of Florence; but, happily for us, the 
sight of Rome eclipsed both Florence and Switzerland. “It 
was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764,” he writes in an 
immortal passage, “as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed fryars were singing vespers in 
the Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline 
and fall of the city first started to my mind.” Gibbon was 
then twenty-seven, and the grand tour never more abun- 
dantly justified itself. Henceforth the historian was devoted 
to one object; all his reading, and reading was the main 
purpose of his life, bent in one direction. Even his 
experiences in the world were used to throw light on the 
history of Rome. The Hampshire Militia played its part in 
the performance ; the House of Commons, “that school of 
civil prudence,” proved a valuable commentary ; and whatever 
he knew, whatever he saw, was packed by Gibbon into his 
single masterpiece. Happy in his task, Gibbon was happy 
also in its achievement, and in the fame which it brought him, 
As he tells us, he was sufficiently rich to make work 4 
pleasure ; he knew no more of the printer's devil than of the 
dun, and it is no wonder that the book which it was his pride 
to compose has proved an enduring pride to the world. 
When he wrote the last lines, and took several turns in his 
berceau, “the first emotions of joy on the recovery of hia 
freedom” are quite intelligible; so also is “the sober melan- 
choly spread over his mind by the idea that he had taken ap 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion.” 


But before all things Gibbon was loyal to the pros 
fession of letters. He did not underrate nor belittle the craft 
which gave him immortality. He considered the Fairy Queen 
“the most precious jewel of the Spensers’ coronet.” He 
believed that Henry Fielding was the greatest of the Haps- 
burgs, and that “Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of 
English manners, would outlive the palace of the Escurial and 
the imperial eagle of the House of Austria.” Above all, he 
was disgusted with “the affectation of men of letters, who 
complain that they have renounced a substance for a shadow; 
and that their fame (which sometimes is no insupportable 
weight) affords a poor compensation for envy, censure, and 
persecution.” Very different was his own experience. ‘Twenty 
happy years,” says he, “ have been animated by the labour of 
my history; and its success has given me a name, a rank, a 
character in the world te which I should not otherwise have 
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ae: 
been entitled.” That is quite true, but there have been many 


men of letters who have forgotten this eminent consolation. 

The style of the autobiography is the style of the Decline 
and Fall. Gibbon could not be otherwise than pompous, and 
even candour could not persuade him to descend from his 
pinnacle. “ I hesitate,’ he wrote, “from the apprehension of 
ridicule, when I approach the delicate subject of my early 
Jove.” And well might he hesitate, since in the end “ he 
siched as a lover, he obeyed as a son.” But none 
the less it was his purpose and ambition to cultivate 
in his memoirs a simple style. “Truth, naked, unblushing 
truth,” he wrote, “the first virtue of more serious history, 
must be the sole recommendation of this personal narrative.” 
And the impress of truth is on every page. “ The style,” he 
proceeds, “shall be simple and familiar; but style is the 
image of character, and the habits of correct writing may 
produce, without labour or design, the appearance of art and 
study.” So it is that simplicity is not the master-virtue of 
this autobiography, nor in its pages should we seek simplicity, 
The portrait of Gibbon cannot be drawn in simple lines; 
his character can only be expressed in the pomp of rhetoric, 
in the balance of nicely sought periods. But the pomp of the 
narrative is always sincere; to Gibbon it was the same whether 
he sketched the progress of Rome or of himself. He saw all 
things in the terms of grandeur, and being sincere in his 
vision, he bequeathed us two works,—each a masterpiece in its 
own kind. 





TURKEY IN EUROPE.*® 

THERE is always an attractive mystery about an anonymous 
book, wide possibilities of authorship, and a lively stimulus 
to the idle imagination. But, in truth, “ Odysseus’s” book 
is far too brilliant to need the peculiar charm of the 
disowned. No one, however distinguished, need be ashamed 
to put his name to a study of modern Turkey at 
once so accurate and penetrating, and set forth With 
such exceptional literary talent, as the work before us. We 
cannot recall any recent book on the subject, and scarcely 
any of the older authorities, of equal or even approxi- 
mate merit. When “ Odysseus” describes the Turk at home 
or in his konak he reminds us of the immortal Hothen; but 
it is seldom that he permits himself the pleasure of domestic 
painting, however picturesque. The book is a serious study 
of the problems presented by the rule of the Turk in Europe. 
The Turk is, no doubt, seen to the best advantage, and with 
the least admixture of foreign elements, in Asia; but there he 
offers no problem of the magnitude which his presence in 
Europe involves,—a problem which, if no longer a cause of 
fear, is at least a preoccupation to the West. “Odysseus” 
set himself honestly to discover what the present condition of 
Turkey is, and how it came about; and, as far as may be 
judged from the book itself, he set out on his investigation 
with few prejudices and with an unusual linguistie and 
historical equipment. As he remarks, it is necessary to 
survey the history and present state of the Balkan Peninsula 
from a wide and general point of view: “ Many authorities on 
Byzantine and Slavonic history seem to pride themselves on 
their ignorance of everything Turkish, while some of those 
who have contributed most to our knowledge of the Turks 
and of the Mohammedan religion show an Ottoman indif- 
ference to the peculiarities which may be exhibited by various 
kinds of Giaours.” The learning of a Freeman may be tainted 
by ferocious bigotry, and the admirer of Turkish honesty and 
courtesy is apt to be contemptuous of the moral qualities of 
the Greek. Moreover, the reaction which has set in, since 
Finlay’s day, against Gibbon’s mordant disseciion of the 
Byzantine Empire, has led to an unduly severe criticism of its 
successor, the Sublime Porte. One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the present work is that it recognises the essential 
continuity of the problems and methods of government in the 
Balkan provinces, whether under “Greek” or Ottoman 
rule :— 

“In one sense the Empire continued after the fall of Con- 
stantinople; that is to say, a Turkish empire succeeded a Greek 
one, and the general methods of government remained nearly the 
same. The later Greek government was, like the Sublime Porte, 
mainly a tax-collecting organisation: it took tribute from its 


provinces and did nothing for them; it employed foreigners and 
mercenaries; it had an official nobility and a ruling race. 











® Turkey in Eurove. By Qdvsseua Condon: BE. Arnoll [léa,] 








‘ Financial rapacity,’ ‘ venality and sale of offices,’ ‘ desolation of 
rural districts,’ and ‘depopulation of provinces,’ are phrases 
which recur in Finlay’s ‘History of Greece,’ previous to the 
Turkish conquest, as regularly as in modern Consular Reports. 
..... Theevils of Turkish rule are undeniable; they exist at 
the present day, and are much the same as they always were. 
But anti-Turkish writers speak of the entrance of the Turks into 
Europe as if a barbarian invasion had suddenly overwhelmed the 
industrious Slav and the cultivated Greek, and destroyed a 
peaceful and orderly civilisation. But this is hardly true. For 
centuries. before the fall of Constantinople the history of 
South-Eastern Europe is one long record of blood and 
disorder: évo1, orders, Epers, wdxai,—murder, discord, strife, 
and battle. The crimes with which the Turks are fre- 
quently reproached, such as treachery, fratricide, and whole- 
sale cruelty, are characteristic, not of them, but of the lands 
which they invaded. It would be hard to produce from the 
annals of the Sultans anything worse than the quarrels, 
treachery, and misgovernment of Andronicus and the Angeli, or 
than the cruelties of Vlad tae Impaler. Neither can we praise 
the Byzantines at the expense of the Turks in the realm of art 
and literature. If Constantinople contains beautiful churches, it 
also contains beautiful mosques, and must thank the Turks for 
what is now the most picturesque and characteristic feature of 
its landscapes,—the minarets which crown Stamboul or emerge 
more modestly from the groves which fringe the Bosphorus, 
Ottoman and Byzantine literature may fairly be compared ; 
neither have had any influence or importance for Western 
Europe, and no one would ever read either except for the purpose 
of extracting information. But Ottoman poems may be set 
against Greek romances, and Ottoman chroniclers against the 
Scriptores Historiae Byzantinae. In criticising either the 
Byzantine or the Ottoman Empire at any epoch except their 
zenith, we must remember that we are dealing with sick men, 
and be gentle. As consumptive patients who would die under 
normal conditions may live for years with a fragment ef a lung 
in a mountain sanatorium, so does Constantinople preserve states 
which have lost all organic strength, and whose weaknesses are 
the more apparent because they are nominally respousible for 
large and disorderly territories over which they have little real 
control. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Turks 
cannot have been regarded as ‘unspeakable’ barbarians far 
below the standard of Christian Europe; for we find that 
Christians, who must have had ample information respecting them, 
were ready to invite them into the lands of the Empire, and after 
the fall of the Empire they were welcomed in Servia and Bosnia. 
In morals, humanity, and civilisation they were much of a much- 
ness with the motley throng of Greeks, Slavs, Albanians, and 
Roumanians; in energy and union they were superior.” 

There are details in this comparison which might easily he 
criticised—e.g., in the matters of art and literature—but the 
main contention is unquestionably true. Apart from a 
peculiar military organisation, the Turks brought no special 
system with them; they simply adopted the East Roman 
tradition of government just as they adopted the literary style 
of Persia and the religion of Arabia. There is nothing 
original about them—certainly not their mosques or ,their 
poetry—unless it be their courage and their toleration. The 
former no one has ever questioned; and if their toleration of 
alien races and creeds is but another naine for contempt, it is 
at least the fact that no ruling race is less propagandist or 
more disposed to let its giaour subjects go to hell-fire in their 
own way, with the least possible interference, than the Turks, 
—provided, of course, that these subjects keep their proper 
relative places. The only point on which the Turk is im- 
placable is his own predominance. That he should submit to 
Christians is to him inconceivable, and therein lies the main 
obstacle to all reforms. “ When you can get a Turk to obey 
a Rayah, then you may begin to talk of reforming the Turkish 
Empire,” said the Vali of Karakeui in a delicious imaginary 
conversation with the author. The Vali went on to tell a 
little story :-— 

“¢ Once,’ said the Vali, calmly and irrelevantly, ‘I was a very 
young man, and went a ride with my old father. I was foolish 
then, and my head was stuffed with silly notions and liberal 
ideas. Ispoke much as you have spoken. [I told my father we 
ought to reform our constitution, systematise our administration, 
purify our family life, educate our women, introduce liberal 
ideas, and imitate Europeans. And my old father answered 
never a word, So we rode on along the banks of the Bosphorus. 
At last we came to a Christian village, and round the Christian 
village were many pigs. ‘Then my father said to me, “ My son, 
what seest thou?” I replied, “ Pigs, my father.” “ My son,” he 
said, ‘fare they all similar in size and colour, or do they differ ? ” 
“They differ, my father. There are big pigs and little pigs, white 
pigs and black pigs, brown pigsand mottled pigs.” “ But they 
are all of them swine,my son?” “ All, my father.” “ My son,” he 
said, “it is with the Christians even as with these pigs. There 


are big Christians and little Christians, Russian Christians and 
English Christians, French Christians and German Christians ; 
but they are all of them swine, and he who wishes to imitate the 
Christians wishes to wallow with the swine in the mire,” Well, 
I was very young then, and my brain was full of nonsense—so [ 
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But now that my own beard is 


177 
. 


thought my father was a fool. | 
getting grey—by God, I think the old gentleman was right 


It is this attitude, eombined with the invincible inertia, the 
immemorial unchangeableness, of the Turk that has made all 
the Hatti-Sherifs and other reforms of no avail; and frankly 
one sees no likelihood of any change so long as the Turk 
remains a Turk anda Muslim. The Turk does not wish for 
reform ; he prefers to govern in his own way, to “eat with a 
big spoon” instead of exploiting the country by modern 
methods; and though “Odysseus” does not press any con- 
clusion, it is clear that he considers the reform of Turkey 
hopeless, and is not indisposed to concede a good deal to the 
Turkish view of the general undesirableness of Western 
civilisation as a veneer upon an Oriental society. We are 
much too apt to assume that what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander; the gander is frequently of a different 
opinion. And the application of Western methods to 
Oviental peoples is fraught with difficulties and dangers. In 
the case of Turkey, where the Osmanlis form a small minority 
ruling a vast but, fortunately for the Turks, an infusibly 
heterogeneous majority of Christians, reform is clearly seen 
to be identical with political suicide. The Turk, according 
to “ Odysseus,” goes in very real fear of Christian insurrection. 
He knows that once the rayahs get the bit between their 
teeth it is all up with the supremacy of the Osmanli; and 
the least movement among the Christians excites his watchful 
suspicion. The massacres of the Armenians were generally 
approved, even by the advanced and liberal “ Young Turkish” 
party, as necessary measures of self-defence, and this point of 
view was so obvious to those familiar with Eastern politics 
that the massacres aroused no indignation in Russia and 
excited no remonstrances from the Orthodox Greek Church. 
The Turks realise that if they are to maintain their power, 
any approach to equality on the part of the Christians—except 
so far as they are protected by the Capitulations—is not 
to be dreamt of, and their old-fashioned methods of suppres- 
sion, however crude, are to them simply necessary in face of a 
dangerous majority. The moral of all this would seem to be 
that the sooner the Caliph removes his seat of government to 
Asia, where such methods are less noticeable, the better. But 
“Odysseus” points no moral; he merely offers facts and 
observations, and in presenting the Turkish view of the 
situation he makes a valuable, and indeed essential, contribu- 
tion to the factors of the problem. One may detest the ruling 
Turk and all his ways, as we ourselves do most heartily, but 
that is no reason for not understanding him. 


We have dwelt upon the account here given of the Turks, 
because it forms the largest and the most complete section of 
the book, and because, after all, it is the Turk, and not the 
Greek or Slav, who constitutes the chief difficulty in the 
Eastern question. ‘“ Odysseus” has much to say that is in- 
teresting and suggestive on the Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and Armenians under Turkish rule; but though he strives to 
be just to all, it appears to us that, like most travellers who have 
had a close acquaintance with South-Eastern Europe, he is less 
in sympathy with the Christian populations than with the 
ruling race. The Turk at home is undoubtedly a much more 
attractive personality than the Turk of the newspapers, and, 
as “ Odysseus” remarks, even Mr. Gladstone would have felt 
himself obliged to be deferential to the Turk if he had en- 
countered him on his seat of power. Of the Orthodox Church 
we read, and only too truly, that, “though the contest between 
Christianity and Islam is the most important feature of the 
East, though Turkish institutions give such prominence to 
ecclesiastical matters, the Orthodox Church has failed to use 
her opportunities: she has neither spread light nor infused 
energy.” Nor are the Greeks the important factor in the 
Eastern question that they once were. During the last three- 
quarters of a century, the Msyeéan idee has not advanced. “ The 
Greeks are, perhaps, still the most intelligent and best 
educated of the Sultan’s subjects, but they are no longer in 
any way predominant among the Christians.” The Bulgarian 
Church and Millet have now to be reckoned with. But our 
author seems to be more interested in the modern Greek 
language—indeed, he is almost as “keen” about linguistic 
matters as the versatile Lord Strangford—than in the Mace- 
donian question, and though he kas a chapter on the 
Armenians—a race “doomed to political failure ”—it scarcely 
helps the reader to a definite judgment. The want of cut- 





| 
and-dried conclusions is indeed a lack which will irritate some 
readers of this remarkable book; but it is obviously a wigg 
reticence. Prophecy is a thankless profession. “ Odysseus” 
tells us what Turkey is, and does it admirably; he leaves yg 
to guess what Turkey will become. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

It is pleasant to find that advancing years are powerless to 
impair the geniality of Mrs. Alexander’s industrious pen. 4 
Missing Hero is a very agreeable specimen of a sensational 
novel treated in an unsensational fashion. Thus the hero, 
Geoffrey Lisle, disappears mysteriously after escorting two 
ladies to the theatre in London, turning up in South Africa 
nine years later as the famous “elephant-smasher” Bulu. 
*"Nzau, under the alias of North. There, by a somewhat free 
manipulation of the long arm of coincidence, he not only meetg 
and falls in love with the identical little girl whose birthday 
party he had attended before his leaving London, but he acts as 
sporting cécerone to the one man whose interest it is to prove 
his death. Forrester, the man in question, being a cold. 
blooded villain and recognising Lisle under his alzas, resolves 
to make sure of his evidence, and, while out lion-shooting, 
contrives to put a bullet through hisrival. The unsuspecting 
Lisle recovers from his wound and rashly goes out again 
with Forrester. This time the villain leaves his victim 
asleep in a hut which he (Forrester) has thoughtfully set 
on fire. But what is the use of a missing hero unless he 
bears a charmed life? In due course Lisle comes home, dis. 
places the villain as heir to a fine estate, marries his child. 
sweetheart, and lives happily ever afterwards. From this bald 
outline it will be seen that the plot is melodramatic enough, 
but as a set-off Mrs. Alexander treats her theme more in the 
manner, let us say, of Haydn than of Tschaikowsky. The 
time of the story is mid-Victorian—when people of fashion 
still said “I protest ’—and the sentiments and heroine are to 
match. Humorous relief is furnished by an elderly Irish 
housekeeper—a most engaging person—and a muddle:pated 
sprig of nobility, a mixture of butt and bore, to whom 
Forrester acts as bear-leader. It would, however, be wrong 
to describe the book as on entirely conventional lines. The 
villain is never unmasked, he rises to eminence at the Bar, 
and suffers no worse punishment for his double attempt to 
murder than the tortures of dissatisfied ambition. 

The easygoing, amiable hero of The Wastrel is certainly 
heavily punished for his glaring indiscretion, but Miss Dickens 
so far relents at the close of her clever story as to impair 
seriously the effect of an excellent moral. Mark Awdrey, 
after neglecting a ne’er-do-well cousin for many years, a 
reckless, unscrupulous, but attractive young man, took him 
into his own house and let him make love to his own wife 
while he carried on a platonic flirtation with another lady. As 
a not unnatural result, his wife, fascinated by the stranger, 
plays Helen to his Paris, and becomes an accomplice in a plot 
by which her paramour not only ousts her husband from his 
property, but enables her to divorce him, and blacken the 
character of an innocent girl. Eventually, after Awdrey has 
let judgment go against him by default, and apparently gone 
under, the tide turns. His wife is killed in a carriage accident, 
confessing the innocence of Betty—the injured girl—with her 
last breath, and evidence is slowly accumulated which enables 
Mark to convict his cousin of forging a will and to rehabilitate 
himself. The story ends with his marriage to the girl he had 
so gravely compromised by his folly, and most readers will 
think that he by no means deserved his good fortune. Miss 
Dickens treats a rather painful theme with tact and good 
feeling, but her knowledge of the law of divorce is imperfect. 


The Black Pilgrim, “a tale of struggle for faith and 
freedom in the Balkan Peninsula,” is not more romantic 
than the strange life-history of its author. Michael Czajkowski 
was a Pole of good family, employed in the French Civil Ser- 
vice under Guizot, who entered the service of the Sultan, 
became a Mahommedan, and fought against the Russians in 





* (1.) A Missing Hero. By Mrs, Alexander. London: Chatto and Windus. 
[6s.] (2.) The Wastrel. By Mary Angela Dickens. London: Hutchinson and 

o. [6s.] (3.) The Black Pilgrim. By Michael Czajkowski. Translated by 
S. C. de Soissons. London: Digby, Long, and Co. [63.]——(4.) Philip Winwood. 
By Robert Neilson Stephens. London: Chatto and Windus. [6s.]——(5.) The 
Harp of Life. By Elizabeth Godfrey. London: Grant Richards, [6s.]— 
(6.) The Strength of Straw. By Esme Stuart. London: John Long. [63.)— 
(7.) A Cuirassier of Arrans. By Claude Bray. London: Sands and Co. [6s.] 
(3 a the Destroyer, By Norman Silver, London : Ward, Lock, and Co, 
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the Crimean War, under the name of Sadyk Pasha. The 
Black Pilgrim is a wild but picturesque story of the adven- 
tures of the illegitimate son of a Bulgarian nobleman who 
enters the service of a Turkish Pasha, joins a conspiracy to 
kill his master, but relents owing to his love for the Pasha’s 
daughter, with whom he elopes. In the end he is separated 
from his wife, who goes mad, and he dies of his wounds in her 
presence and that of his father-in-law. The story reminds us 
by its Oriental picturesqueness of Maurus Jokai, by its 

ignancy of Sienkiewicz, and though suffering from a some- 
what undisciplined extravagance of emotion, gives a vivid 
if somewhat flattering picture of the berbaric romance 
of life in the Balkans in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

The author of Philip Winwood has kindly complied with 
the request to which such frequent utterance has been given 
in these columns,—viz., that the author should give a résumé 
of date and scene early in his novel, Mr. Stephens provides 
these necessary data on the very title-page, so that the reader 
can grasp the significance even of the first paragraphs of his novel. 
The story is of the American War of Independence, and is 
well told, though the heroine is rather given to the conscious 
waywardness of the eighteenth century. On the whole the 
story, which is more entertaining whilst the scene is laid on 
the other side of the Atlantic, is decidedly readable. Indeed, 
considering the average quality of the novels noticed this 
week, it has earned the gratitude of one reviewer. 


Miss Godfrey has written a musical novel in The Harp of 
life. The herois no Sarasate who astonishes all London by his 
transcendental virtuosity, but merely the first violin in the 
aspiring and “ earnest” orchestra of a go-ahead watering-place. 
He marries a light soprano with a shallow little voice and a 
shallow little nature, and she, allured by the example of a 
rather conventional “ new woman,” leaves him “ to develop her 
own individuality.” If the story cannot be called very 
aiginal, it is at any rate pleasantly written. 

Miss Stuart’s book of short stories is called after the most 
amusing of the collection, The Strength of Straw. Though 
an experienced and fluent writer, Miss Stuart has hardly the 
subtlety and suggestiveness required to achieve success in the 
domain of the short story. They are good honest common- 
place—for even the ghost story earns this title—recitals of 
plots, but they have no particular claim to distinction. 

The scene of A Cuzrasster of Arran’s is chiefly laid in the 
Court of James II. There is ample scope for plots and 
counter-plots in the machinations of that restless band of 
intriguers, and a considerable knowledge of history is 


demanded from the reader who wishes to follow all the | 


“doublings”” of Mr. Bray’s characters. These personages are 
a little “ wooden,’ but on the whole their movements, if not of 
convincing vitality, are generally brisk and occasionally 
amusing. 

Hate the Destroyer is a curious rather than impressive story 
of revenge. Two English prospectors find a platinum mine 
in Russia, whereon the one knocks the other on the head 
and enjoys the entire profits of his concession. However, his 
victim of course recovers, and under an alias makes a for- 
tune out of another mine. Oncea millionaire, he returns to 
London to wreck his rival by financial means; but this is 
not all, for he is subject to fits of insanity in which he 
develops homicidal mania at the expense of his enemy. Out 
of this alternation of financial intrigue and assassination 
Mr. Silver has woven a sensational, sentimental, and at times 
rather gruesome story. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Teserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Reformation Settlement. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Canon MacColl writes a preface 


for this, the ninth edition of his work, which may be said to make, | 


on the whole, for peace. Though we cannot accept all his con- 
clusions, we appreciate the spirit in which he writes. Whether a 
practical medus vivendi can be reached in the matter of ritual is 
an open question. It may be true that the Ornaments Rubric 


refers not to the rubrical prescriptions of King Edward’s First 
Book, but to the ceremonial usage of the time. But what was the 





difference between that usage and the usage of King Henry VIII.’s 
time? And what, it is the next thing to ask, did the Reformation 
doin changing ritual? Might it not besaid that, ifCanon MacColl’s 
contention is true, the Reformation actually reformed nothing ? 
But this is not the occasion for discussing these matters, nor can 
we open our columns to any discussion of them just new. The 
Ritualists have the ablest of advocates in Canon MacColl, and 
this latest edition of his pleadings puts their case with all the 
force possible. Further, it must be said in regard to his writings 
that their general tendency is towards comprehension and against 
exclusion, and that is the essential spirit to be cultivated if the 
English Church is to be preserved. He does not desire to claim 
a freedom of action for himself and those who agree with him 
which he denies to others. Hence those who cannot agree 
with his actual conclusions may yet welcome him as a writer 
whose words make neither for narrowness nor strife. We may 
quote a passage from the preface to the new edition which illus- 
trates the temper of mind in which Canon MacColl approaches 
his subject :—* The intrinsic merits or demerits of the doctrines 
and practices of the Ritualists have nothing to do with my argu- 
ment on their behalf. It would be equally valid in the case of 
Agnostics, or even of Thugs. If these doctrines and practices are 
wrong or mischievous there are legal and constitutional methods 
of putting them down. But it is wrong to put them down by 
perversion of the law; by subordinating justice to prejudice or 
policy. Some of Mr. Bradiaugh’s doctrines were odious to me; 
but [argued on behalf of his right to sit in the House of Commons 
because I believed that he had justice on his side. And public 
opinion came round to that view, as it is evidently doing in the 
case of the Ritualists. The appeal to the constituencies against 
them in the last General Election recoiled in nearly every case 
against those who made it.” 


The Biograph in Battle. By W. R. L. Dickson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 63.)—“ We are all familiar with the biograph,” says 
the writer of the prefatory note to this volume, and we have all 
of us read much about the war, “but the story of the combina- 
tion of the two is a thing absolutely new in the annals of war or 
science.” And this is the new thing that we get in this volume. 
Our function with regard to it is fully discharged when we tell 
our readers what they will find init. It contains, then, a personal 
narrative of what Mr. Dickson went through in seeking objects 
on which to exercise his art. This is, of course, not unlike other 
stories of adventures. Naturally, from the writer’s occupation, 
there is as much movement in the narrative as could be got into 
it. Mr. Dickson was never at the rear. On the contrary, the 
more he was to the front, the better was he pleased. The nar- 
rative of adventures, therefore, will be found good reading. 
And then there are the illustrations. Of course they suffer 
somewhat from being reduced. But they are singularly interest- 
ing. Among these we may mention “Colonel Long’s Artillery 
Horses, Battle of Colenso,” “Battle of Spion Kop, Ambulance 
Crossing the Tugela,” “ After the Battle, Cortéges of Stretcher 
Bearers,” “ Some of the Wounded from Spion Kop,” and, in one 
way as sad as any, “ Fair Sample of How the Horses Looked in 
Ladysmith.” There is no need to commend this book, 


This month brings two “double sections” of the Ozford English 
Dictionary (Clarendon Press, 5s. each). Vol. IV. is concluded 
by “ Green—Gyzzarn,” appearing under the editorial care of Mr. 
Henry Bradley, while Dr. Murray himself finishes the “ I” 
section and begins the “J” by an instalment taking in the 
words “Invalid—Jew.” Both sections are of more than usual 
interest. In the latter there is the passage from the “in” or 
“ir” compounds to a more varied and attractive stratum in 
which are accumulated items from sources of all kinds, “J,” 
too, is in itself an interesting letter, a newcomer into the 
alphabet. “‘ Jack” isa characteristic item. It takes nolittle think- 
ing to get at all the meanings of “ jack” (there is really more 
than one word similarly spelt). The compounds of “iso” (as, 
e.g., isomorphism and isobar) are very important. In “J” we 
have “ jar,” “ jeopardy ” (a chess term), and any number more. 
There are really very few books to be compared for good reading 
to this dictionary, Here is “jargonel.” In Evelyn it is a kind 
of pear, which he thinks so bad that he advises no one to 
plant it. The word is curiously connected with ‘‘jargoon” 
(? jacinth or zircon). ‘“ Jeroboam,” we may say, is not now, 
whatever it may have been, “a large bottle of fabulous content.” 
It means a double magnum, or two-thirds ofa gallon. In“ G” 
we may instance the curious compounds of “ guinea,” as “ guinea- 
pig,’ which from its original use for the little South American 
rodent came to mean an East India midshipman, “ a man who 
wore hair-powder ” (taxed at £1 1s.),a parson doing paid duty 
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and now a company director—if only they would be content with 
the guinea! 





Dictionary of Quotations, French and Italian. By Thomas Ben- 
field Harbottle and Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This is a sequel to the volumes 
containing respectively “English” and “ Classical Quotations ” 
It is to be followed up by a fourth, in which German, Spanish, 
and other less familiar languages will be dealt with. It is almost 
needless to remark that it is a very interesting and, indeed, valu- 
able book. The best informed of us may learn something, 
probably a great deal, from it. Every one, for instance, associates 
the mot, “ J’y suis, j’y reste,” with Marshal MacMahon. But how 
few knew that he said these words in the trenches before the 
Malakoff? This original use has been wholly eclipsed by the 
humorous application of them to the Marshal when he was Presi- 
dent of the Republic. ‘On revient toujours 4 ses premiers 
amours” is commonly misquoted “nous revenons,” &c. It is a 
couplet from the “Ioconde” of C. G@ Etienne. “Toutes 
les fois que je donne une place vacante, je fais cent mécontents 
et un ingrat,” is commonly attributed to Mazarin or Richelieu, 
whereas Voltaire assigns it to Louis XIV. Sometimes a saying 
must have been dramatically used. “Tout va le mieux 
du monde” is hardly a general maxim of Voltaire’s. The same 
may be said of “ Toutes les bistoires anciennes—ne sont que des 
fables convenues.” Naturally, we miss some familiar acquaint- 
ances. For instance, point de zéle. But the volume seems to be 
well put together, and the renderings, for all the quotations are 
translated, are mostly spirited and faithful. 


Joshua Harrison: a Memoir. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 
—The author of this memoir speaks of himself as “one 
who knew him.” Probably there are many who may be so 
described, and who will be glad to read this account of a 
teacher and friend. Mr. Harrison was ordained to the ministry 
of a chapel at Tottenham in 1841, when he was twenty- 
eight years of age, a more mature period than is usual in 
either the Anglican, the Presbyterian, or the Nonconformist 
Churches. In 1846 he received a call to Park Chapel. It 
was no great preferment, for the church was in debt, and when 
shortly after the building was totally destroyed by fire (being 
insured for £1,500 only) it seemed as if the change had been a 
disaster. But these difficulties were overcome, and Park Chapel 
had a prosperous existence under its pastor for between forty and 
fifty years. Mr. Harrison wrote no books, and seldom came 
before the public. He intervened in an energetic yet dignified 
way when Mr Lynch was involved in the unhappy “ Rivulet ’ 
controversy, in favour of that much-maligned man. In politics 
he was a moderate,a Liberationist, probably in theory, but not 
in fact, and an anti-secularist in education. Of his attitude on 
more recent questions we are not informed. On the whole we 
geta picture of a very useful and blameless life, of a mind moving 
forward, slowly indeed, but still moving. 


Winchester. By R. Townsend Warner. (G. Bell and Sons, 
2s. 6d.) —This is one of the series of “ Handbooks to the Great 
Public Schools,” and quite worthy of its place. We do not look 
for anything like criticism in books of this kind. They are 
mrant to describe, not to suggest, far less to revolutionise. In 
some respects Winchester has been, and is, the most conservative 
of the schools) The scale of diet established by William of 
Wykebam was retained almost to within the memory of living 
men—no meat besides mutton being allowed, and potatoes ex- 
cluded—(Mr. Warner has an interesting chapter about it), and 
the Winchester dialect still exists. Yet the changes, when the 
old and new ways are directly compared, have been very great. 
It is here that much of the interest of such volumes as this is to 
be found. From one point of view the time-table of study is the 
most important part of the subject. But titles of books and lists 
of hours do not give any real idea of what is actually done. We 
can judge the school only by its fruits. Nominally, the time for 
work appears to be thirty-two hours in the week in winter (with 
nine hours of preparation), and something less in summer. But 
the real work done depends upon other considerations, in the 
numbers of a form, among other things The cost is more easily 
stated. Ascholar pays £21 a year, a commoner about £127 (personal 
expenses not reckoned). This is less than is paid in other schools 
that might be mentioned, and we might venture on the assertion 
that parents get more for their money, 


Lancashire Humour. By Thomas Newbigging. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Of course many of these stories are old— 
indeed, Mr. Newbigying has himself told some of them elsewhere, 
as he lets us know in his preface—but the absolutely new jest is, 








to say the least, rare. Anyhow, the forms and circumstances are 
frequently fresh. Here are some specimens. In a coal famine 
the owner of a well-filled coal bunk heard some one manifestly 
helping himself. “You're pykin’ ’em out, Aw see!” he cried, 
“Nay,” said the thief, “thou’rt a liar, owd man. Aw'm ta’en 
‘em as they come.” “How far to Bury?” asked a tramp of a 
stonebreaker. ‘‘There’s a milestone doun theer, thae con look 
for thi’ sel’.” “ But aw connot read.” “ Well, then, that mile. 
stone ‘ll just suit thee, owd lad. It’s nought on it.” When the 
Manchester Ship Canal was buying land an owner claimed com- 
pensation for a valuable seam of coal for which he had been 
boring. “Have you seen men boring for coal in this tield?” 
asked the vendor’s counsel of a witness. No, he hadn’t seen 
them—though he crossed the field daily. No other answer 
could be got out of him. At last the question was put in this 
form,—* Have you not seen men engaged in making borings in 
this field?”’ “Oh! ay; Aw’ve seed ’em boring.” “You have 
seen them boring for coal, then?” ‘Noa, not for coal, 
Aw have seen ’em boring.” “Then what were they boring 
for?” “They wur boring for compensation.” This witness had 
the same impenetrable stupidity as Mr. Samuel Weller the 
Younger had in a famous case. The book is nicely illustrated 
by J. Ayton Symington. 


An Egyptian Calendar. By Roland L. N. Michell, B.A, 
(Luzac and Co. 3s, 6d.)—This is a combination of the Coptic 
and Mabhommedan almanacs. According to Coptic reckoning, 
1900-1901 (September 10th, 1900—September 5th, 1901, when the 
five intercalary days are added) is the year 1617, the era (the 
“Era of Martyrs’) being reckoned from the second year of 
Diocletian,—i.e., A.D. 284. Two Moslem years, 1318 and 1319 of 
the Hegira (spelt here “Higreh”), take in the same period 
approximately. It is to be noted that the Coptic calendar has 
been adapted to the real solar year, while the obstinate conserva- 
tism of Mahommedanism clings to a reckoning which makes the 
year retrograde through all the seasons in thirty-two and a half 
years. The actual calendar is curiously different from ours. No 
important events, no birth or death dates of famous men, are 
given. Agricultural directions occupy the chief place. Then 
come religious festivals, weather notices, suggestions for health, 
ceremonial, &e. If this notice should meet the reader’s eye on 
Siturday, January 19th, he may be interested in knowing that it 
is the anniversary of the Leylet-el Ghitass (the baptism of Christ) 
and the Coptic feast which commemorates it, and that it is the 
day for “sowing native tobacco.” The calendar, which Mr, 
Michell has illustrated with many interesting notes, gives us 
some curious glimpses into Eyyptian life. The Coptic Easter 
falls on April 14th. 


The Tactics of To-Day. By Major E. Callwell, R.A. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 2s. 6d)—'* Written while advancing with 
the Natal Field Force from Laing’s Nek to the Lydenburg 
district,” is Major Callwell’s account of the genesis of his bovk. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more up-to-date. And, indeed, all 
the peculiarities of the present campaign, smokeless powder, 
invisible uniforms, and the rest, are here discussed. Our author 
has much to say of which we do not pretend to judge, but we 
recognise amidst the necessary technicalities of his subject a 
general recognition of human facts—e.g., the unconquerable 
tendency of men in the critical moment of a charge to mass 
together—that inspires us with confidence in what he says. 








In the series of the “ Bibelots,” edited by J. Potter Briscoe 
(Gay and Bird, 2s. 6d net), we have Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with an 
introduction, we suppose by the general editor. We venture to doubt 
his personal identitications. Probably the real meaning of the 
sonnets will remain ambiguous to the end of time. ——“ Bijou 
Biographies” is the title of a new series (Henry J. Drane and 
Co.), of which we have the first number in Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P., by Arthur Wallace (6d.) This is an admirable subject for 
a p:negyric,—no one certainly could ask, Quis vituperavit? Mr, 
Wallace, however, is not indiscriminately laudatory. ——No. 2 of 
the same series is Lord Roberts of Candahar, by Ernest Russell 
(Gd.)——We may mention with this the fourth edition of Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, by Horace C. Groser (Andrew Melrose, 1s.) 
In “The Little Library” (Methuen and Co.) we have The 
Vision of Dante Alighieri, translated by H. F. Cary, M.A., revised, 
with an Introduction, by Paget Toynbee. 





“The cry is still they come.” Here is the first volume of yet 
another edition of “The Waverley Novels,” which is to appear 
in the “ New Century Library” (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s, net per 
vol.) We may compliment the publishers on the quality of the 
India paper. We have on one or two occasions criticised it, and 
are glad to recognise the great improvement. The print on the 
next page does not show through at all. 
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——— 
A very brief notice will suffice for two well-known magazine 
golumes (half-yearly), brief because they are so well known,— 

the Strand Magazine, edited by George Newnes, and the Sunday 

strand (G. Newnes, 6s. 6d. each), Itis needless to praise them. 

Both are good; the Sunday Strand is about as successful an 
effort of the kind as has ever been made, 





(*,* Exratus. a price ae Pictures and Problems from 
London Police Courts (E. Arnold), reviewed in the Spectator of 
December 29th, is 10s. Gd., not 7s. 6d.] 





(For Pidiieations of the T "eek see next paye. ) 





—— 
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R. H. R. BROOKE, for many years Head-Master of 
Maze Hill School, St. Leonards, has MOVED his SCHOOL to 
HAZELHURST, FRANT, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS, where he has 


joined Mr. C. E. ASHFIELD. Hazelhurst stands 500ft. above the sea, in its 
own grounds of over 50 acres, which include playing fields, golf links, bathing. 
place, large covered playroom, &e. Climate bracing, recommended by the 
medical profession.—Prospectus on application. 


NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
& OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, ke. Holidays pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.0., Hants, 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing clinate, individual care. Preparation 
for examinations, Special advantages for modern languages. Tennis, hockey, 
ey vycling, sw imining. —Prospectus 3 on applice ition. . 














HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conve rsational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Ap ply to Miss OCUNNICK, Die ppe. 


H ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901. Examination in London and 
it Felsted begins July 16th.—Apply for information to Rev. the HEAD. 

i ASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1901, for 

SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per annum, 

‘Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March L5th, 1901, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

WwW EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

jor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 

Exhibition wili be offered, in the first instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS. —Application 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to the 

x ARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for 
the Navy. 

















a, 
COLLEGE (For Lapins) 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
(Founded 1848). 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE a. 
Principal—The Rev. T. W. SHARPE, M.A., 
i TERM BEGINS eeu nnOn? pend Maer 
or prospectus, apply to Miss ady Reside t, i 
the College after Sa re to ne ae pants ” ent, who will be at 
ARDERS are received at 41 HAR ET by Miss CLARA 
for College and School. . WOOD, 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (For oats UNDER 14), 
Head-Mistress—Miss C. G. LUAR. 
The SCHOOL REOPENS MONDAY, January 2lst. 


Ne —enientas 
ii ISS CARRUTHERS WILSON RECEIVES 4, 
LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS ~* Bhar aya otnentionsl trainin 
House stands high, overlooking the Downs. courts, covered badminte, 
court ; kitchen garden. TERM COMMENCES 3 JANUARY “Dist, —Laleham, 
Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 


QourTE | BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
the SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con. 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; 

Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under 8; highest references, 
List on application.—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY ‘Vth. e 


TEW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


FOUR seenicnnimmenenies “eS £20, £30, £24, and a FEW EXHIBITIONS wil) 
AWARDED at EASTER. 
For amer apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


Iss MACRAE _— sponOoL for GIRLS, 


The SPRING TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, January 17th. References to 
narents of past and present pupils. — Prospectus on application to Miss 
TACRAE MOIR, Ling! olt, Hindhead, » Haslemere. 
FL EBEFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL rine ene ation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good modern side JRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford _ Cambridge.—Address, Rey. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Herefor 


S*: MARY’S RECTORY, BIRNAM, PERTHSHIRE.— 

The Rev. F. » *.TKINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), late Public School Chaplain, 
married, RECEIVES TWO or THREE BOYS in his comfortable and convenient 
house, near main-line station; healthy, beautiful country. Fishing, cycling, 
cricket, &e. Highest references. Terms ou application. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, C1 CHESHIRE. 
—An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEW Is, 
M.A. There are afew Vacancies on the Foundation. For Prospectus and Particu- 
lars, apply to the Clerk, Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Areade, Manchester, 


N RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 


of GENT LEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 
Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 
Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, 
is beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &e. 


Vv “ALDHEIM, BI BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited nwnber of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languag ses, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; 
University Lectures ; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
High est English references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Marters ; Governess, V isiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high 
on n Clitt overlooking Sea. Good playground aud field for games. 


“K ENT’S BANK.” GRANGE-over- 
HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Indian and Colonial pupils received. 
Reasonable terms. Very Healthy. LL: arge grounds, 
Principal—Mis s BRINDLE 


(esos 






































SANDS. 





ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
RICHMOND (Y ORKS. 
Education on best modern lines. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP for Competi- 


tion in JAN UARY for Girls | under fifteen. 








“YDGA ATE HOUSE SCHOOL, HUNSTANTON-on-SEA. 
—GENTLEMEN’S SONS under 14 PREPARED for Entrance or Entrance 
larship Exams, at any of the Public Schools, also for the Navy.—For a 








ticulars apply to the Head-Master, R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A, Cantab, 
f TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 


{ KENELM'S SCHOOL, LEWES.—BOYS PREPARED 


e forthe Public Schools. Col. R., C.B., Col. P., and others highly recom- 
mend for excellence of tae discipline, and sports. He althy situation, 
exceptional care, individual attention, Scholarships gained annually since 
1893. —Address, the WARDEN 


\ MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Under the Provost of Lancing and Denstone. 
* Kindergarten, School, aud Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
Priucipal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. ‘Good art train 
ing and science. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL 


N ILiTiIA COMPHTLTIVE, WOOLWICS, 














SANDHURST, 


Captain FE. C. HEATH, 
3 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE, 


K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 3rd to 5th. 
Open to Boys joining in SUMMER TERM, APRIL 30th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. Large wing recently opened. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 











LADY, Middle-Aged, fond of Literature and Art, 

WISHES to SPEND “the SPRING at VENICE and the ITALIAN 
LAKES, and would like to hear of ANOTHER LADY with similar tastes to 
JOIN HER, each paying their own expenses.—Write to “L. B,,” care of 
Willings, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





TAMMERING.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON’S 

SYSTEM.—An entirely New Method of Treatment discovered by himse!t 

—a perfectly SELF-CUBED STAMMERER. Old and young successfully 

treated; boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sq quare, W,, or Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
1 Chart es. For Land Land Agents, Sur 
; Ro er, 5. or Land-owners, Lan gents, '- 
__Batablisher torists, Colonists, &e. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, 
List of Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarahips, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Luwrep. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
‘A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refiued, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. f 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-felds. _ ; 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences ee Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
‘A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY).—Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern 
house; gravel soil ; certified sanitation ; electric light; five minutes from school 
and close to playing-field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss 
BAKER (Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
S for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 











HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Founded in 1887 under the sommiees of Governors, ex-Governors, and Agents- 
General of the Colonies, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &c. 

To PROVIDE UNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such train- 
ing as would test their fitness and qualify them for Colonial life, as well as to 
advise them in the choice of a career. 

MANY NDREDS of Students have since been prosperously settled in the 
Colonies and elsewhere, with whom regular communication is kept up in the 
columns of ‘‘ Colonia,” the organ of the College. 

The INSTITUTION is thus of great Imperial value, helping to link together 
English- king peoples in all parts of the World. 

The COLLEGE is LL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and its 
students have the advantage of living in the finest climate in England, under 
the best conditions for development of mind and body. 

The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its accessories of 
Dairy, Gardens, Workshops, Laboratory, &c., presents a continual succession of 
object-lessons. 

TUDENTS are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the success- 
ful Colonist, and are thus qualified for the emergencies of a settler’s life—eble tu 
hold their own anywhere, and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their 
adoption. 

The WORK of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of 
great importance by STATESMEN of the highest rank at home and in the 
Colonies. 

Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, West- 
minster Abbey. 











OYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient Staff. 
Pupils prepared for University Exarninations. Health and Physical Training 
especially studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—Principal, Miss 
L. de M. CAREY, B.Sc.Lond. 


WINIFRED’S, BANGOR 
e Church of England Public School). 
Head-Mistress—Miss J. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class L 
Fees £35 year. Combined hill and seaair. Playground, A Technical De- 
partment has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


TIASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 2lst-28rd for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars, apply, Head-Master, H. RB. THOMSON, M.A. 


WwW ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A., Oxon 

Poneure in Math. and History), RECEIVESa LIMITED NUMBER of 
PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel Soe. workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
i School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


ASTBOURNE. — The Rev. F. CAUDWHilh St. 
Matthias Vicarage, Stoke Newington) RECOMMENDS a HCME 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Special advantages for music 
and languages. Hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, &c. Principals, Miss 
DE TENAC and the Misses OVERMAN,—St. Hilary’s, Eastbourne. 


\ OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. — HOME 
i SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
January 22nd. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Professor Carey- 
Foster, Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, and others. 
—Yor Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
——. London Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, H, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80) ; sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons of 
ore sore Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
ead-Master. 


(SOLOHESTES HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 









































Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
OURNEMOUTH.—E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDUUKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Ciare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


LIFTON HIGH S © HO OL 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 
Under the control of the Council. 
House-Mistress—Miss A. M. RITSON. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 Is. 41, ner Term. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENVAKS. — SCUHUUVUL ior 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to heaith and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High SchooL 
References: Bishop of Durham, Miss EL Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 

















HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (established 
in 1897 by Miss J. F. beng a mes 2 : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certifi- 
cated Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, 
G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The 
teaching statf consists mainly of University women of professional standing and 
experience. Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air 
and gravel soil of the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by 
doctors, The boarding-house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in au acre of 
heather and pine at an elevaton of nearly 800ft., and has a sunny aspect. 
Rets.: Miss Welsh, of Girton College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Ne am 
College, Prof. Muirhead, Birmingham Univ.; parents of former pupils; and 
others.—For prospectus for the term commencing January 23rd, 1901, address 
to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


lane HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success 
in languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Special Terms 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 
E TURLE WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL, 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT 
of HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the 
most healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among tir 
woods and upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large 
cricket ground adjoins the house and every attention is paid to the physical health 
ofthe boys. Reference is kindly permitted to the parents of past or present pupils, 
including the Earl of Derby; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C.; Dr. 
Marshall (of the Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Piosvectus 
on application, The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 23rd, 190), 


|  eeeeeeneann CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 ALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 











President: 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head-Mistress: 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, 
F.C.A., 4 Waterloo Street, Viteatnas. 


| ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
i SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy Country. 
Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) prepared for 
all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, Terms 
moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


XY BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 
Je —Mr. A. A. OGLE. B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schools and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and delicate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &c., on application. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Lar-re 

country house with extensive garden and playiug-field. Exceptionally healiiy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
[A a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mi- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c.; Fees, £50 perann. ; Term commences with entrance ot 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 




















JRINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal. Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late 
Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house 
standing on high ground and was specially designed for school purposes, No 
day-girls taken.—Prospectus on application, 
ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. Boarding School forGirls. Extensive groundsiu 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


i JORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efificient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 











OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House-Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
F ee tae 
ACULTY OF LAW. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POSITIONS of PRO- 
FESSOR of ENGLISH LAW and LECTURER in ROMAN 
LAW and tadigort i pe 9 steno 
The appointments will be made for a period of five years. - 
Applications, with testimonials, must nl _ - or aotewe ee 
JARY llth, 1901, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
i — ge’ it. MORTIMER GREEN, 
Registrar. 


NOMMERCIAL EDUCATION.—The DIRECTORS 
of the LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE REQUIRE the SERVICES of a 
MASTER, qualified to give instruction in the Advanced Commercial Depart- 
ment of the High School for Boys. Subjects :—Modern languages, commercial 
geography, economics, commercial science, correspondence, Xe. Preference 
will be given to applicants trained in Continental Schools of Commerce. 
Duties to commence April 24th next. Salary £250 per annum. i 
Applications, with not more than three testimonials, to be sent in to the 
undersigned at the Liverpool Institute, Monnt Street, Liver ool, not later than 


February 16th. HAROLD WHALLEY, 
Secretary. 
WwW ANTAGE. — ST. MARY’S SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Established 1853. racing air ; 
water and general sanitation excellent. Chapel; sanatorium ; private bedrooms; 
physical training and outdoor games ; resident qualified mistresses ; visiting 
rofessors. Examinations, Summer, 1901: Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Nxamination Board, London Matriculation, &c. Fees, £65. At St. Gabriel’s 
House, attached, £44. Warden—The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of 
READING.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


PAssMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT, 
TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C. 


JOWETT LECTURES, 1901. 
EIGHT LECTURES by Professor PERCY GARDNER, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENINGS at 8.20 p.m., Beginning JANUARY 2crd, 
on 
“A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 


SYNOPSIS OF COURSE:— 
23rd, ‘‘ Historic Method and Christian Documents.” 


may be obtain: 














Lecture 1,.—Jan. 


Lecture 2.—Jan. 30th, ‘‘ Revelation and its Embodiment.” 
Lecture 3—Feb. 6th, ‘‘ The Historic Founder of Christianity.” 
Lecture 4—Feb. 13th, ‘‘ The Messiah of the Synoptists.” 
Lecture 5.—Feb. 20th, ‘“‘ The Synoptists and Miracle.” 

Lecture 6.—Feb. 27th, ‘“ The Logos of the Fourth Evangelist.” 


” 


Lecture 7.—Mar. 6th, ‘ The Christianity of St. Paul. 
Lecture 8.—Mar. 138th, Summary and Inferences, 


ADMISSION FREE. 


EF teensy AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
at English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &ec., ASSOCLATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
**Triform, London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


| er be ca GS Si OF SCHOOLS 
gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also 
Scholarships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, ls.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a 
selection of Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 


Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 


at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 
ee ei — rar. Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 
litor and other literary persons. (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 
Patron—H.R.H. tot PRINCE or WALES, K. 









































Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
lod. per 1,000 words, 
COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
Balham Grove, London, S.W. 


oe ee eS ee st ee 
Address—Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from 

- ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 





President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., HERBERT SPENCER, 
Esq., The Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE 
Firts EpItion, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s, ; to Members, lés. : 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for “Sense and 
Sensibility,”’ 3 vols., 1811; ‘* Pride and Prejudice,” 3 vols., 1813; “*Mans- 

teld Park,” 3 vols., 1814; ‘ Paracelsus,’’ 1835; ‘‘German Popular Stories Wa 
1823; Keats’ Poems, 1817; ‘* Endymion,” 1818; ‘‘ Lamia,” 1820; ** Queen Mab.” 
1813; “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 1820; all First Editions in paper boards as 
issued —BAKER’S, Booksellers, Birmingham. 
Bye OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c. 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOCK 


which includes many fine first editions, beautifnl and rare books, 
known old and modern artists. 














é and pictures by 
Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, © Haymarket, London, S,W. 
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THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 


Chief Office -SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &e., and every other description of mechanical suppor; 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,219 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1900, 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas ens 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Ottice of the Society. 

HARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





**One of the best of the literary organs.”’—Sphere, 


THE PILOT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 








CONTENTS. January 19th 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
SALVAGE. By Pavi WarTEeRHOUSE. 
GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Professor Bury, 
HEADMASTERS AND HEADMASTERS. 
INDIAN WINTER OUTLINES. 
NOTES BY A BYSTANDER. 
LEADING ARTICLES—ARMY REFORM—THE INVASION OF THE 
CAPE—THE IRISH LAND QUES'TiON—COOPER’S HILL. 
REVIEWS.— PULLERS ‘PRIMITIVE SAINTS” — CARRINGTON'S 
“ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH PAINTERS”—LESLIE STEPHEN'S 
“ENGLISH UTILITARIANS”—“AN ENGLISHWOMAN'S LOVE. 
LETTERS “—PAGET TOYNBEE'S “ LIFE OF DANTE,” &c. 
And other Articles and Notices, 


Obtainable at any Bookstall or Newsagent’s, price 6d, 


Office: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). : 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second: 
hand). Also a large selection of - 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY 











AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY: 


(Under Contract for H.M. Mails to West Indies.) 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Special Cheap Tours to Jamaica and all the other British Islands by the Direct 
Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL LINE TO THE WEST INDIES. 
Apply 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


S.y. ARGONAUT, 3,254 tons, starting from MARSEILLES. 
Fares include overland ticket, vid Calais. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
1, Greece, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt, &c., February 15th. 44 days. 
2. The Isles of Greece, April Srd. 18 days. 
3. Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, April 23rd. 21 days. 
Apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


Monthly List of fresh purchases in Second-hand Books. 




















No, 604, just published, for January, includes Works on Biblio 
graphy and in Spanish Literature, 
Post-free from H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPEB 
ANY " promptly sent by post. 
ATALOGUE OF New REMAINDERS FREE. 
BOOK ——— 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
U THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price ls. ; post-free, 1s. 1d. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SHADOWS OF: THE WAR. By Mrs. 
scELINE Bacot. With IMustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Far sre and others. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
LITERATURE.—“ A war book which should be read even by those who have 
only time to read a few of the war books. : 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Among the many books inspired b 7 the war 
in South Africa few are more deeply interesting than these ‘ Shadows. 


PICTURES & PROBLEMS FROM LONDON 


POLICE COURTS. By Tuomas Houmes. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WESTWINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A very remarkable book. It is a ‘human 
document’ of a singularly vivid and engrossing character.” 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Obpysszos. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The ppm volume, understood to be the work of a 
distinguished diplomatist, should be read by all who are unacquainted with the 
thorny problems of South-Eastern Europe. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 
By James ApprRtey, Author of “Stephen Remarx,” &. Second Edition, 
with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“ A pleasant, sympathetic, graphic account of the most 
fascinating of medimval saints. We can heartily recommend Mr. Adderley’s 
book.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess Knutsrorp. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 
16s. 


PILOT.—“ A delightful book.” 


MILTON. By Watrer Rateren, Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” 
“The English Novel,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A book which it is a pleasure to read and applaud.” 


AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A 


PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. By the Rev. WirFrip Ricumonn, M.A, 
1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A remarkably mteresting work. We thank Mr. Richmond 
for this stimulating and suggestive work.” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.” 


THE DUKE. By J. SrorerR Cuovuston. 6s. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





NEW VOLUME READY JANUARY 2lsr, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


Edited by Lady RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Mrs. George Cornwallis- West). 
VOLUME VII. Price ONE GUINEA net. 
BOUND IN LEATHER, decorated with Design taken from the Folio Edition 


of Soriano’s Masses. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII. 
Tue Krxc or Rome 
Note ON THE BINDING OF THIS VOLUME a CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 


Encuayp anp America: ‘STRANGERS YET ARNOLD WHITE 
Tue Spirit oF RomaNce EGERTON CASTLE 
Mrs. JORDAN 
Tue Porrry or THE SouTs AFRicaN CAMPAIGN ARTHUR WAUGH 
A Srupy mv Dreams WILLIAM HODGSON 
NAPOLEON JUDGE O’CONNOR MORRIS 
A Past INCARNATION ETHEL WHEELER 
Tue YELLOW PERILS : LLOYD SANDERS 
Some Unxnown PortRaltS aND LEITERS OF THE 

WELLESLEYS FLORENCE A. FULCHER 
DrawBacks OF CERTAIN GAMES NDREW LANG 
Tue ImpertaL Ottoman Museum SIR VINCENT CAILLARD 
St. Patrick Hoouican CLARENCE ROOK 
Tue Brrpat Hymn oF CaTULLvs W. H. MALLOCK 
AnGLo-Saxon EvaMELs on GOLD CYRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. | 
THe STRANGE CHRISTENING OF THE ORANGE RIVER J. M. BULLOCH 
Tue Way or a May G. STANLEY ELLIS 
ApBRAHAM LINCOLN HIS EXCELLENCY THE HON. JOSEPH CHOATE 
Mrs. RUSSELL MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Mapame Dv Barry 

TuPREssIoNs ayD OPINIONS. 

E LIST OF FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 

NAPOLEON IL., Roi de Rome, from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.B.A. 

Mrs. JORDAN, from a painting by J. Gainsborough, B.A. 

Lady MORNINGTON aud Lady LOTHIAN. 

= vir mooted DUKE OF WELLINGTON, from a painting by 
rancisco Goya. x 

THE GREAT SARCOPHAGUS. ANGLO-SAXON ENAMELS ON GOLD. 

AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 
NOTE.—THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW IS PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
HE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION IS £4 4s. NET. 
THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES ARE STILL TO BE HAD. 


OFFICES : 49 RUPERT STREET, W. 





ee 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment swited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.s, Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


iia’ nonths, From 3 to 6 months From 6 months and upwards 





Pamphiet on Infant Feeding FREE. (Please mention this paper) 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 








MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG, & C0.’S NEW LIST. 


New Six~Shilling Novels. 


LE VOLEUR'’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CHAMPINGTON MYSTERY. 


ATHENZUM.—“ A highly exciting and graphic tale......the narrative is short 
and — and there is no small amount of skill in the manner in which it is 
presented.’ 





RICHARD MARSH'S NEW BOOK. 
AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE. 


By the Author of “ The Beetle,” “ Frivolities,” ‘“‘ The Chase of the Ruby,” &c. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL. 
SHYLOCK OF THE RIVER. 


BELFAST NEWS.—‘“Is as good if not better than anything Mr. Fergus 
Hume has yet written, showing a masterly handling of a powerful plot. It 
is certain to have a large sale.” 


SECOND LOVE. ByT. W. Srzicar. 


Author of “‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” “‘ The Chains of Circumstance,” &c. 
PEOPLE.—“ A well-planned and smartly written romance.” 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ The novel is undoubtedly one of this gifted 
author’s cleverest stories.”’ 


G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MINOR CANON. 


Author of “‘ An Odd Career,” “‘ The Fleeting Show,” &c. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The story is well written. The portrait of the 





Canon himself is drawn with considerable strength and skill. 
LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ The story is admirably told, and some of the 
characters are exceedingly well depicted.” 


MAY CROMMELIN’S LATEST BOOK. 
THE VEREKER FAMILY. 


By the Author of “‘ Divil-May-Care,” &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 


J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
KATE CAMERON OF BRUX. 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ Mr. Muddock displays considerable skill in trans- 
porting his readers into a past epoch. The style is bright and spirited 
throughout.” 

BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ The book is written with much spirit......Mr. 
Muddock may be congratulated on having provided his readers with an enter- 
taining and interesting book.” 

WESTERN MAIL.—“‘A skilful and fascinating story treating of life amongst 
Highland clans in a lawless period. The story abounds with exciting episodes, 
and will be welcomed by all who like thrilling adventures.” 


ONE OF MANY. By Vera Macna. 


WESTERN MAIL.—“ An interesting novel......the characters are drawn with 
boldness and effectiveness.” 

LLOYD’S.—“ A well-written story......the character drawing is very sharp 
and good.” 

WESTERN MERCURY.—“ The authoress has woven an absorbingly inter- 
esting story around a rather complicated plot, the (ual unravelling of the 
skeins of which at once arouses and then Gharsnaiills quale the unflagging 
interest of the reader from the beginning to end. The novel is uncommonly 
well constructed...... the heroine isa charmingly drawn character. The novel 
is well worth reading.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book is well put together.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ The story is told with considerable skill.” 

NOITINGHAM GUARDIAN.—“‘A novel of considerable merit. The author 
has handled her theme with exceptional ability, and her story is deeply 
interesting.” 


Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG, Aanp CO., 18 BouveriE STREET, E.C. 


THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 


THE JANUARY VOLUMES ARE 
DOMBEY AND SON, with 39 [Illustrations and a 


Coloured Frontispiece by Puiz. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with upwards 


of 70 Illustrations by CaTTERMOLE, Puuz, &c., and a Coloured Frontispiece 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION of Dickens’s Works will be 


complete in 21 vols., price 5s. each. 
EIGHT VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 
“ One of the finest editions ever published.” — World, 
FULL TWELVE-PAGE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Ltd.), London. 





ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS. .iiscsssssssscssssoees seeeeereesrecerees .«.£38,000,000, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


Owing to the large advance subscriptions of 
THE COMING WATERLOO, 
by Captain CAIRNES (6s.), the First lm- 
pression is practically exhausted before 
publication, and a SECOND IMPRESSiON 
is in the press.) THE COMING 
WATERLOO will be published on 
January 2ist. 


VMIODERN ASTRONOMY: being Some 


Account of the Revolution of the Last Quarter of the Century. By H. H. 
Turner, F.B.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crowu &vo, 
fully Illustrated, 6s. net. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRO CHEM- 


ISTRY. By Bextram Buiount. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 


A.D. A Reprint of the Edition of 1872-5, which contained upwards of 500 
Letters, &c., till then unpublished, to which are now added others in a 
Supplement after the Introduction. Edited by James Garrpyer, of the Public 
Record Office. 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each vol., 21s. net for the 4 vols. Vol. IV. now ready. The 
Introduction and Supplement may be bought separately, 10s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN PEERAGE AND 


FAMILY HISTORY. By J. Horace Rounp, M.A, Author of ‘The 
ene. London,” “‘ Feudal England,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. 0 

THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 


NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. Brapuey, Author of “ Wolfe.” Demy 8vo, 
with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE. 


The Black Republic of Hayti. By Hesxetu Pricuagp. Fully Ilustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


WAR AND POLICY. 


Wiersson. Lbs. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE 


SUDAN. ByH.D. Tram. 12s. 


LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. 2 vols., 


12s, [Second Edition 


TRUTHS NEW AND OLD. By the 


Venerable Archdeacon Wiisox. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Drama. By 


GISLI SURSSON: a 


Beatrice Heren Barmy. Ballads and Poems of the Old Norse Days, 
with some Translations. With an Introduction by F. York Powe, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his 


Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immortality. By E, Hersaey Syeatu, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


NOVELS 
At All the Libraries and Booksellers’. 
‘‘PRIDE OF ENGLAND.” By Marcus REED. 6s. 
THE PUPPET SHOW. By Marian Bower. 6s. 


By SPENSER 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. By E. 
BrertHet. 6s. Second Impression. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. By Mary 


JOHNSTON. 6s. 


THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Jounsron. 68. 
DRACULA, By Bram STOKER. 68. 


LOVE LYRICS & SNATCHES SET 


TO MUSIC. By Constance SUTCLIFFE. 

Every composer ought to invest in a copy of these lyrics, many of which are 
dapted to musical setting... ...Composers will uo doubt welcome ia 
‘ iffe a writer who can furnish them with the inspiration they are per- 
ally seeking.’ —Review of the Week, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


THE CORISIS. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Devoted to the Cause of Progress, the National Honour and 
Weifare, and the Saving Principles of Liberty, Equity, and 


Fraternity. stn as . 
CONTENTS of No.1. JANUARY, 1901. 
PAX BRITANNICA. 
FOREWORD. 
EVENTS IN BOER HISTOBY. 
SALISBURY GOVERNMENT. 
THE COLONIES TO THE FRONT. 
ALCOHOL AND CRIME. 
LIBERTY AND EQUALITY AS A PART OF CHRISTIANITY. 


NOTES. 
Price SIXPENCE; by post, 73d, 
Tendon: WATTS and CO,, 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, B.C 



























MW". HEINEMANN’S LIST 


A POLITICAL HISTORY 


SINCE 1814. 

From the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 net, 
The Standard.— Students of contemporary history will be grateful for this 
important work. Nothing can be better than his description of our political 
srogress from the end of the Great War to the present day. The summary of 
‘rench political history is equally well done; the section on Germany ig 

singularly interesting.” spinal 

A NEW VOLUME OF Paininy nigh yaaa OF THE WORLD.” 
rown 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF CH'NESE LITERATURE. 


By Professor H. A. GILES, 


The Morning Post.—“ It supplies a deficiency that will be daly inated b 
both students and scholars. A work which merits a place in every tb - 7 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


JANUARY, 1901, 2s. 





CHINA AND HER FOREIGN TRADE. By Sir Roserr Harr. 
THE yg og SITUATION IN GREAT BBITAIN. By the Dow 
OF ARGYLL. 
THE NEW POWER IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. By Hues H. Lusx, 
SOME INTERPRETERS OF WAGNER. By Auserst WEBBER. 
And other Articles. 


NOVELS AND STO-IES,—Six Shillings each. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zaye. 


WILL. 

Literaiwre.— ‘Tho Mantle of Elijah’ will live. It is the work of a man who 
has thought and laboured and knows the inner meaning of life. There are few 
novelists who could tell in so masterly a way so wide-reaching and inanifolq 
a story.” 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By Ftors 
Tie Outlook hs a study of that inexhaustible India ; asa study of the East 
and West at close touch with ove another; and as a novel of passion, this is 


Mrs. Steel’s best book.’ 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING, 
The Times.—‘ Not even in ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker sug. 


By GuBert Parker. 
= such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to 
the book.” 


THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY, and other 


Stories. By Luorp OsnovrNe. 
The Pall Mall Gazette—‘ He writes often with a delicious rollick of humour, 
sometimes with a pathos from which tears are not far remote, and always 
with the buoyancy and crispness without which the short story is naught.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








SIR ROBERT HART'S 
SECOND ARTICLE ON CHINA, 


SEE THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JANUARY. 
THIRD EDITION NOW BEADY. Price 2s. 6d 
Which also Contains :—~— 
WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY ? 
By CALCHAS, 
IRELAND AND IRISH LAND. 


By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE “FORTNIGHTLY”: a Retrospect. 


And other Articles on 


Lorp Rosesery—Tue Painters or SevrtLteE~Tae Dawn of a 
Brign—Siz ArtTuck SuLLIvaN—MuUssvuLMan VIEW OF THE 
TRaNnsvaaL—‘ Heron,” &c., &c. 


The FEBRUARY NUMBEE will oaten a SATIRE in the FORM of 8 
STOR vy 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
entitled 


RAILWAY REFORMinGREAT BRITAIN 


4nD 


SIR ROBERT HART'S 
THIRD ARTICLE ON CHINA. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 84 Ilustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

‘“We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures,” —Bookman, 

‘Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archzology.’’—Scotsman. 

‘* Extremely interesting.” —Glasgow Herald. 

Loudon: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 
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Sallust. — 
Rev. 


By Bev 
by 4. W. VELRAL 


and Notes. 


Moliére—Le 
L’Avake. ls, 


—— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1901-2. 


MATRI 


A pire toi 

Sallust. —BELLUM " ATULINAE. 
Soox, M. 

English Gramm 


NESFIEL 


Specially adapted to the requirements of candi- 
dates for Matriculation. 
A Short History of English Literature. By 
Prof. G. SAINTSBURY jd. 
Elementary General Science. 
wons, B.Sc., and 
(Adopted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1902. 
Horace oe 
lary. By 


T, 


seed ch ApoLoGy, Crito, and PHaEpDo. 
Translated by F. J. Caurcu. 
Plato. —Crito and Puaxpo (Chs. 57 to end). 
by C. H. Keeyr, M.A. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 
Cieero.—Dr SpNecTUTE. 


By E. 


F ides. —ME DEA. 
Burip I. A. BayFieLp, M.A. 


CAMBRIDGE HICHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


June and December, 


Spenser.—Farrre Queene. Book I. 
duction and Notes. 
3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Bacon. —Tur New ATLantis. 

By A. T. Fuox. 


Shakespeare.—CorioLayus. 


Notes. 


TH. 
EIGHTON. 


Milton —Parapise Lost 
Introduction and Notes 
Is. 3d. e¢ 
Bunyan.—Txe Pitcrim’s Progress. 
duction and Notes. 


5. 9d.; sowed, ls. 6d. {J » 1902. 
Walton’s Lives and Complete Angier. Edited 
by 4. W. Potiarp, M.A. 3s, 6d, net. 
[June, 1902, 
Milton—Porrica, Works. Edited by D. Masson. 
[June, 1902, 
Dryden. - ~POETICAL Worrs, Edited by W. D. 
3s. 6d. (June, 1902. 


TIE, 


Historical Outlines of English Aecidence. By | 
Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Revised by L. KeEtunrr, 
Ph.D., and H. Brapury, M.A. 6s. 

m, + tory of the English Language. By 

. EMERSON, Ph.D. 6s. net. 


A oa of Chaucer. 


English Sreseteletnns. By Sir H. Cram, K.C.B. 
7s. 6d. each ; 


L.-IV., 


The Enslish Poets. 
Vols. L-1IT., 7s, 6d. each ; Vol. IV., 8s, 6d. 


A Shakes ager Grammar, 


T 


Horace. Be ook 1. 
y T. E. Pace, M.A. 
Pi —Pro Lece Manmra, 
Wiigrss, Litt.D. 
{June and December, 1901, June, 1902. 
Books I. to III. 
Wazsurton LEE, M.A. 33s. 6 


So— 


Demosthenes.—De Corona. 
Revised by E. S. SpuckeurcH, M.A 


They dides.—-Book I 
M.A. 3s, 6d. 


Le Lae SANTHROPE, 
Const. —L2 Ci. 


dela —IPHIGENIE. 
3s, Edited by C. A, ecu, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


HERMann und Dororuea. Edited by J. T. Har- 


3s. 6d. 


Lessing.—Natuanx per WEISE. 
Curme. 3s, 6d. 


Schiller. —Mania Srvant. 
Litt. 


2s, 6d. 


Grillparzer.—Sarruo. Edited by W. Riepmans. 3s. 


ATILINA, With Notes and Vocabulary. 
G. H. Nau, 


With Introduction and Eg 


Bourgeois GEeNTILEOMME. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1901-1902), 


CULATION, JUNE, 1901. 


M.A. Is. 6d. 
Ed. by C. Mertvatz, D.D. 2s. 
Edited by A. M. 
. By J. 


ar Past and Present. 
. . net. 


D, 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 


By A. T. Six- 


L. M. Jones, B.Se. 3s. 6d. 


Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
E. Pace, M.A. Is. 6 


2s. 6d. net. 
Edited 


2s. 6 


1902, 
With Notes and Vocabu- 
S. SuucrsunesH, M.A. Is, 6d. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Is. 6d. Edited 


» Litt.D. 23. 6d. 





1901, and June, 1902. 


With Intro- 
M. Percivan, M.A. 
(June, 1901. 
With Introduction 
Is. (June, 1901. 
With Introduction 
2s. 6d.; sewed, 
[June, 1901. 
By 


By H. 


By K. Deicxronx. 


ls. = June, 1902. 
Books IT. and IV. With 
By M. Maocmruay, 
ich; sewed, ls. each. [June, 1902. 
With Intro- 
By J. ae M.A. 


By A. W. Potuarp, M.A. 


Vol. V., 8s. Ga, 
Edited by T. H. sa M.A. 


By het, E. A. 


- with Notes and Vocabulary. 
Is. 6d. (June, 1901, 
Edited by A. S. 
2s. 6d. 


aes by J. H. 


[Decorator 1901, June, 1902, 
Edited by B. Drake. 
ae 3s. 6d. 
June, 1901, 
V. Edited by C. E. Graves, 
[December, 1901, June, 1902. 
1s, 6d. 
Edited by L. M. Moriarty, B.A. 
[June, 1901. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. 
(December, 1901, June, 1902, 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacut- 
(June, 1901. 
Edited by H. B. Certentit 


[June, 1901. 


[December, 1901, June, 1902. 
Edited by G. 0. 
(June, 1901, 
Edited by C. SHELpoy, 

(December, 1901, June, 1902. 





CAMBRIDCE LOCAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 1901. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew.—Txe 
Greek Text. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Rev. A. Stoman. 2s. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles. —Avruorisep VERSION. 
With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. 
A.S. Wanpoue, M.A. 2s. 6d, 
THE GREEK TExe. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
note * ee Crusog. Edited by H. Krvestey. 
(Preliminary. 


Scott. 2 ol oF Tue Last Miystret. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and 
E. H. Exxiort, B.A. 23s, (Junior. 


Shakespeare.—Heney V. With - iaceaeaaie and 
Notes. By K, Duicuron. 1s. 9 
fo are and Senior. 


Spenser.—Farrm Qureng. BookI. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By H.M. Percrvat, M.A. 
3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. [Senior. 

Caesar.—Gatiic War. Book VII. With Notes 


aud Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A, and 
Rev. A.S. WaLPoLe, M.A. Is. 6d. 

[Preliminary and Junior. 

Cicero. — Catrurse OraTions. Edited by A. S. 

Witrrss, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

Virgil.—Arnerp. Book IX. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Srepuenson, M.A. 

1s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 

Horace.—Oprs. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

[Senior. 

Livy, a hs With in and Vocabulary. By 
y. H. M. Stzepuenson, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior. 

‘eae Se Lives ipuniialien Lives of Aristides, 


Cimon, Miltiades, Pausanias, _Themistocles). 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Wiixry- 
son, M.A. Is. 6d. (Preliminary, 
Thueydides.— Book VI. Edited by E. C. Mar- 
CuANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
Thucydides.—Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. 
P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
Plato.—Crrro and PuaEno. Edited by OC. H. 
Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 


Plato.—Evutuyr#ko and a 
duction and Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A, 
1s. 6d [Senior. 
Plato.—Evrurrnro, Aro.oey, Crrro, and Puarpo. 
Translated by F. J. Courcu. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Senior. 
Xenophon.—Avyazasis. Book VI. With eg and 


With Intro- 


Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Naty, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
(Junior. 

Moliére.— ins PricreusEes BIWIcuLes. Edited by 
G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. ‘(Sen tor. 





OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1901. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew.—Tue 
Greek Texr. With Introduction and Notes, 
By Rev. A. Stoman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. — AUTHORISED VeER- 
sion. With Notes. By T. E. am M.A., and 
Rev. A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Greex Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Poems of England.—A Srxecrion or 7 


Patriotic Poetry. With Notes. By H 
Grorcr, M.A., and A. Sipewicg, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Shakespeare. —Henry V. With Introduction 

and Notes. By K. Dercuron. Is. 9 


Mercuant OF VeNiceE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. Drieurow. Is. 9d. 
Byron.—CuILpE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. 
by Prof. E. E. Morzis, 
1s. 9d. 
sar.—GaLurc War. Book VI. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Cotpeck, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Virgil.—Aznrip. BookI. With Notes and Vocabu- 


Edited 
Cantos IIT. and IV. 


Cac 


lary. By Rev. A. S. Watrove, M.A. Is. 6d. 
St Book IV. With Notes and Vocabn- 
lary. . E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited 


by the oe 2s. 
EpistLes and Ans PorTica. 
Wnuers, Litt.D. 5s. 
Livy. —Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M. Atrorp. Is 6d. 
Caesar.—Tue Gattic War. By Rev. Joun Bonn, 
A, and Rev. A. S. Watpoite, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


4. 


Edited by A. S. 





With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By 
Ciemrent Bryans, M.A. Is, 61. Book V. By 
C. Cotgrecs, M.A. Is. 6d. Book VI. By C 


Counecs, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Xenophon. — ANAPASIS. Book II. 
an d Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. Waxrprore, 


With Notes 
MLA, 


Euripides. —A.cestis. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. M. A. Ba ge M.A. Is. 6d. 

Xenophon —Anazasis. With Notes and Vocabu- 
gy Book I. By Rev. A. S. WatroLe, M.A. 
Is. 6d. Book I. ees Exercises by E. A. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1901. 


Burke.—ReEFr.ecrTions ON THE FrReNcH ReEvoLv- 
TION. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. 
Seisy, M.A. 58 

Chaucer.— Works. tect by A. W. Potnarp, M.A. 
Globe Edition. 3s. 6d, 

Shakespeare.—Tue Mercuant or Venice. With 
Introductionand Notes. By K. Deiexron. 1s. 9d. 

Hamuer. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. Deicuton. 28. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 

Kingsley.—Westwarp Ho. Crown 8vo, 38. 64 
and 2s. 6d.; 8vo, sewed, ls. 

Spenser.—Tue Farrre QuEENE. Book L With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Percivat, 


M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Cicero.—Pro Roscio AmERrNo. Edited by E. H. 
Donxrn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE CaTILINE Orations. Edited by A & 


Wruxrins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

a Tue Overs ayp Eroprs. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. 5s. 

Terence.—Havton Trworvmenos. Edited by E. 
S. Suucksorex, M.A. 2s. 6d; with Translation, 


3s. 6d. 
ApetpHor. Edited by S.G.Asumorr. 33s. 6d. 
Tacitus.—Hisrorres. Edited by A. D.Gopiey, M.A. 
3s. 6d. Books II. and IV. 


Books I. and IL, 
With Notes and Vocabulary. 
300k X. By S.G. Owen, M.A. Is. 6d. Books 
XI. and XII. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
Sallust.—Catiime. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by 
: ry D.D. 2s. Edited by A. M. Coox, 
A 2s. 6 
ae ey hee Edited by A. O. Pricxarp, 


Euripides. — Anpromacue, Edited by A, B. F. 
Hysuopr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Homer.—Iuiap. Books XIII.-XXIV. Say >: 
Lear, Litt.D.,and Rev. M. A. oe! M.A. 6s 
In1ap. Books i X., XI, and XVI. 
Edited by J. . Pratt, M.A, and W. Leas, 


Litt.D. 5s. 

Euripides, — Sxeaem. With Notes and Vocabu- 

lary. By the Rev. M.A. Bayrreup, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Edited by M. L. Earug, Ph.D. 3s, 6d. 

Thneyites— Sos VI. Edited by E. C. Maz 

cHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Books VI. aud VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frosr, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Moliére.—Lz Muazave Imacrname. Edited by G. 

Fasnacut. ls. 6d. 

Corneille.—Le Crp. Edited by G. E. Faswacur. 1s. 

Voltaire.—Cuartes XII. Edited by G. E. Fas- 

NACHT. 3s. 6d, 

Mérimée.—Cotomsa. Edited by G.E.Fasyacur. 2s, 

Goethe.—Ecuont. Edited by S. Primer, Ph.D. 3/6 


COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS’ 
EXAMINATIONS. 


July and December, 1901. 
Shakespeare.—Heyry V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. Deicuton. Is. 9d. 
Spenser.—THE Farrie QUEENE. Book I. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. M. Pexrcrvat, 


3s. 6d. 
Viegi—Amrem, | 


M.A. 38.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Seott.—Tue Lay or THE Last Mrystrev. With 
Introduction and Notes. By G. H. Srvarr, 


M.A., and E. H. Exuror, B.A. 23s. 
Poems of England.—A SELEcTIoN or ENGLIs# 
PaTRIOTIC re try. With Notes by H. B. 
Groree, M.A., and A. Sipcwics, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Caesar.—GaLuic War. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. Book VI. By C. Corseck, M.A. Is. 6d. 
300k VII. By Rev. J. Boxp, M.A, and Rev. 
A.S.Waxpore, Di.A. Is. 6d. 
Sallust.—Catiuise. With Notes and Vocabulary, 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d, 
Sallust.—Carmia and JucurTHa. Edited by C. 
Merivate, D.D. 2s. 
Virgil.—_AreNeErm. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Book I. By Rev. A. S. Wautroue, M.A. Is. 6d. 
y T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s.6d. Book IX. By Rev. 
Ta M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Horace, —Oves. BooksI., vee. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. Is. 61 
Edited by the same. 28. 
Livy.—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


M. Aurorp. ls. 6d. 
Phaedrus.—Fastrs. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
3y Rev. G. H. Nari, M.A. Is. 6d. SEvectr 
Fasies. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 


A.S. Warpore, M.A. Is. 64 
Eutropius. Books L and II, With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By W. Weicn, M.A, and C. G. 
DvurFiELp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Euripides. AtcesTis. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A, Is. 6d, 
Edited by M. L. Barve. 3s. 6d. 
Xenophon.—Awnanasis. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. Book II. By Rev. A. S. Waxupore, M.A. 
1s.6d. Book VI. By Rev. G.H. Naty, M.A, 1/6. 
Homer.—Iuimp. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and 
Rev. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. Books I. toXII. 6s. 
Inup. Books I.,1X.,XL,XVI.-XXIV. Edited by 
J.H. Pratt, M. he. and WALTER LraF, Litt.D. 5s, 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew.—Tur 


Greek TEXT. With Introduction and Notes 
By Rev. A. Stoman, M.A, 2s. 6d. 
The k With Introduction 





Wetts, M.A. Is. 6 
Edited by E. C. 





(December, 1901, June, 1902. 


MACMILLAN and 


Thucydides. — Book “va. 
Marcuant, M.A. 3s, 6d. 





cts of the Apastles., 
and Notes. By T. E. 


Pace, M.A, and Rev. 
A.S. WaLroue, M.A, 6a. 


CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.O. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A 
BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY. 


A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





250 


NEW 


PICTURES READING 


SUNDAY 


FOR THE YOUNG 


416 


LARGE 
PAGES. 


~ 


(Part 





The New Volume now ready. 
Pictorial paper boards, 3s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 


“We can imagine nothing 
observance in the school-room and nuwrsery.’”’—Times. 


“‘ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in ‘Sunday ’ as well as it 


can be solved anywhere.’’—Spectator. 
* As good as ever.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“ Well-written, well-illustrated, well-printed.”—Morning Post. ! 10, 


“ Deservedly a favourite.” —Saturday Review. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL. = PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From 


Large Type. Short Words. 
now ready. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London, 


Abundance of Pictures, 
Illustrated, paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


o @ 03 to 


a 


ARMY REFORM. 
. THE LATEB Y. 


on 


So 


1, FINANCE. 


$$$ 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW BEADY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 385. 


JANTABY, 1901. 6s, 


ConTEXTS. 


BRITISH aio DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE POEMS OF CRABBE. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE EAST INDIAN COMPANY, 
THE VICTORIAN STAGE. 
VIRGIL AND TENNYSON : 
5. JULES MICHELET AS AN HISTORIAN. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE AMIR. 


A LITERARY PARALLEL, 


EARS OF NAPOLEON. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


(Part I.) 


2, AGRICULTURE, IMMIGRATION, AND IRBIGATION, 


a 


1. PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
2. THE NICARAGUAN CANAL, 





New Volume } 








OOKS.—RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
Please state wants. Catalogues free. Weoffer Burton’s ‘‘Arabian 
with Letchford’s Illustrations, 12 vols., as new, £6 15s. (pub. £12 12s.) 


PLIED.— 
Nights,” 


Libraries & Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. 


and Complete Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books, &e, 
Wants free.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright St. 


| 


Sro, 9s, net. 

Wanted, First Editions 

List of Special | 
, Birmingham. 


the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centuries. 
in Italy and Students of Art. By 
Illustrations, crown 8v9, fis, net. 


IN TUSCANY. 


Types—The Tuscan Tongue, &c. 
Vice-Consul for West Tuscany. 


A Handy Book for Travellers 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). With 
(Just published, 


= 
Tuscan Towns — Tuscan 
By Moxtcomery Carmicuagt, British 
With numerous Illustrations, large crorg 
[Just published, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S STUDY OF NAPOLEON. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By LORD ROSEBERY. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, 


DAILY NEWs.— 


SEVEN 


‘As an appreciation of Napoleon's 


SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


character, 


captive’s life at Longwood, Lord Rosebery’s book is without doubt the best that has 


appeared in English. 
LITERATURE.— 


* Lord Rosebery has certainly enriched the literature of } 


Tt is the best character-study of Napoleon that has yet been written in the English 


language.” 


London : lcnesiiae R a ieehulaniioninneni 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


187 Piccadilly. 


A pure Solution, 

Yor Acidity of the Stomach, 

Yor Heartburn and Headache, 

Vor Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 








TRE BECK BAN EK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTE 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 





TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCO 
on the minimum monthly bulauces, w 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, 
post.free. 


heu not drawn 
with particulars, 


FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





Now ready. Price 3s. net, post-free. 


WELSHMEN: 


A Sketch of their History from the pee t 
Times to the Death of Llewelyn 
the last Welsh Prince. 

By THOMAS STEPHENS, B.A., F.B.G:5. 
First Notice :—‘ A great amount of reading aud 
research has been brought within the compass of a 
smill volume, The style is easy and attractive.” 

—Scotsman. 
Lou lon : Je ae SPRIGGS, ‘ 21 Paternoster Square, 





[Pstairs and “DOWN STAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

_ ‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. = 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 

to whom Subscriptious and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


as a picture of the| 


Napoleon...... | ETON AND THE WAR. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ia NOVEL. 


- | HOOLIGANISM. 
| WAR CORRESPONDENT IN THE FIELD 











THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by GEORGE R. HALKETT, 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





is NOW aGAne and contains peor REMARK. 


LE ARTICLE 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Reminiscences by George Grossmith 


THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 


By One of her Subjects 
By Mrs. Warre Cornish. 


By A. T, Quiller Couch. 


| NINETEENTH CENTURY DRESS. 


Illustrated by Mrs. Brown Potter, 
Arthur Morrison. 


G. Hales, 


CAN AN OFFICER LIVE ON HIS PAY? 


By a Statf Officer. 
RISE OF THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 
The late Chas. Yriarte. 


MR. BALFOUR AT DOWNING STREET. 
Vith Special Pictures, 


' Contributions from the wae of Argyll, Harold 


Begbie, Mario van Vorst, Eden Phillpotts, 
Mrs. Howarth, Alfred Kinnear, E. J. Sullivan, 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, &c., &€ 
There are two Special Plates in cutee No better 
number of the Pull Mall Magazine has been published 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the Be 
jection of the Roman Jurisdiction by Henry VILL. 

By FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., 0.8.B. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





London : | 
MABSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and CO, Ltd. 


UNA: 
A Song of England in the Year Nineteen 
Hundred. 
By WILLIAM GERABD. 
3s. 6d. net. 


SIMPKIN, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNEB, and 0@.s 


Limi ted, 


a? 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 









Catalogues forwarded post-free on application. 





BLACKWOODS’ 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 


: NOW READY. 
CESAR.—GALLIC WAR. 


Js.6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d, 


VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. 


SarceavNT, M.A., Westminster. Is. 6d. 


Book IV. By 


CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. Books I.-IV. 


By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Fettes College. Ils. 6d. 


OVID. METAMORPHOSES (Selections). 


By J. H. Vince, M.A, Bradfield. 1s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. — OLYNTHIACS _I.-III. 


By H. Saagpier, M.A., Hereford. 1s. 6d. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book VI. 


Sms, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Books I., Il. 


By A. JaGGER, B.A., Hymer’s College, Hull. Is. 6d 


*,° Other Volumes to follow. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 


formerly Examiner in English in the University of Aberdeen. 





With Frontispieces, in fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 


MACAULAY.—LIFE OF JOHNSON. B) 


D. Nicuou Suite, M.A. Is. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH.— TRAVELLER, DESERTED 


VILLAGE, AND OTHER POEMS. By J. H. Lossan, M.A. Is. 6d. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. 


E. W. Courins, M.A. Is, 6d. 


MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. Books I.-IV. 


By J. Locis Rosertsoy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


COWPER. — THE TASK, AND MINOR 


POEMS. By ExizasetH LEE. 2s. 6d 


JOHNSON. — LIVES OF MILTON AND 


ADDISON. By Professor J. W. Derr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CARLYLE. — ESSAY ON BURNS. By 


Jous Dowrir, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


POPE.—SELECT POEMS. By G. Sotrur, 


Litt.D. [Shortly. 


HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. 


Nicuot Smirx, M.A. [Shortly. 
*,*° Other Volumes to follow. 


BLACKWOODS’ SIMPLEX CIVIL 
SERVICE COPY BOOKS. 
By JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 


Contents of the Serie 
No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. | No. 5. Half: Text, Sentences, Figures. 
» 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. » 6. Intermediate Transcription, &e. 
» 35. Capitals, Half-Line Words. » 7. Small Hand, Doubling Ruling. 
» 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences.| ,, 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 
The Headlines are graduated, up-to-date, and attractive, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE HEADLINES. 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS 


have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will find it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation copies, because by them the learner is 
kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. 


No.1 is adapted for Lower Classes. No.2 for Higher Classes. 
Price 2d. each. 


Books IV., V. 


By Sr. J. B. Wyse WILLSON, M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocabulary 


By E. E. 


A Spanish Grammar. 


| BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS, 


| Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., F.C.P., 
Rector of the Free Church Training College oa 


| Book I. +. Is. 0d.| Book III, . eas we 1s. 64 
Book II. ... «» Is. 4d. -_1s.44. | Book I IV. a w. 1s. 6d. 


BLACKWOODS! SCHOOL | SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
Sach Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo 
volumes, stiff paper covers, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
The Merchant of Venice, [Ready.| The Tempest. Ready, 
II. R Ready, 


ichard eady.| As You Like It. E 
[Immediately, 


ulius Cesar. Ready. | Macbeth. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
listory of English Literature. By J. Loc 


Rosertsos, M.A. 3s. 


Jutlines of English Literature. 





By Same Author. 


inglish Verse for Junior Classes. By Same Author. 
Part = Sane to Coleridge. Part II., Nineteenth Century Poets. ls. 6d. 
uet, each. 


inglish Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By 
Same Author. Part IL, Malory to Johnson. Part II, Nineteenth Century 
Writers. 2s. 6d. each. 
2s. 6d. 


inglish Drama. By same Author. 
Dictionary. New 


3tormonth’s Handy School 
Edition, ls. 


Jne Hundred Stories for Composition. 


native Versions. Is. 3d. 


In Alter- 
Elementary Grammar and Composition. 1s. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
«5. . 
Higher Latin Prose. By H. W. Aupey, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lower Latin Prose. New and Enlarged Edition. By 
K. P. Wirson, M.A. 2s. 
By W. Loppan, M.A. 2s. 
First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Wmsoy, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 
M.A. Is. 
Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. Avpey, M.A. 
Higher Greek Prose. AUDEN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Key, 5s. net. 
Interleaved, 3s. 6d. 
Greek Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. Witsoy, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 
By Atrrep Mercier, L. és L., Lecturer, University of St. Andrews. 3s. 6d. 
By Annie G. Ferrier. 1s. 
Progressive German Compcsition. With Copious 
Louis Lusovivs. 3s. 6d. 
Also In Two Parts:—Progressive German Compesttion. 2s. 61. 
Ce ‘omposition, 5s. net. 
Lower Grade German: Reading, Supplementary 
Author. 2s. 64. 
A Compendious German Reader. By G. B. Bear, 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Avpex, M.A. 

*,* Key, 5s. net. 
6d. *,* Key, 5s. net. 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pearce, 
2s. 6d 

By H. W. 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 

2s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 
Key, 5s. net. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN, 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 
Notes and Idioms, and First Introduction to German Philology. By 
First Introduction to German Philology. ls. 6d Key to 
Grammar, with Exercises and Material for Composition. By the sama 
M.A.Oxon, Modern Language Master at the King’s School, Bruton. 2s. 6d. 








With Numerous Examples, Revision Tests, 
By A. VeitcH Lorgiay, MA, BSc. With 


Arithmetic. 
and Examination Papers. 
Answers. 3s. 6d. 
Modern Geometry of the Point. Straight Line, and 
Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Turrp, M.A. 3s. 
With Copious Exercises in 
Translation and Composition ; easy Reading Lessons and Extracts from 
Spanish Authors; a List of Idioms; a Glossary of Commercial Terms 
(English-Spanish), and a Cop nous General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). 





By WiiiiaM A. KESSEN. 93. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 45 George Street, 





Edinburgh; and 87 Paternoster Row, London, £.C¢. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 163 Diagrams. Medium 8vo, price ONE GUINEA net. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


GARDEN PLANTS. 


By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.HS., 


Late Assistant-Seeretary to the Royal Horticultural Soelety, 
Horticultural Lecturer to the Middlesex County Council, 
formerly of the Royal Gardens, Kew, &c. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES OF THIS BOOK ARE :— 

1. It deals with all Garden Plants—Flowers, Ferns, Fruits, Vege- 
tables, Shrubs, and Trees—worth growing in the Open Air in 
the British Isles. 

. Every species is described, and information is given as to the 
methods of cultivation and propagation. 

3. The species are arranged in their natural orders, and a full Index 

of English and Latin Names is given. 

4. Practical Essays on the Life History of Plants and on the various 

gardening operations, illustrated where necessary. 


5. A Glossary of Botanical and Gardening Terms, illustrated where 
necessary. 

6. The Book contains 1,204 pp. medium 8vo, and the price is only 
ONE GUINEA net. 


NEW ROMANCE BY A. W. MARCHMONT. 
IN THE NAME OF A WOMAN. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
Author of “By Right of Sword,” “A Dash for a Throne,” &, 
With 8 Dlustrations by D. Murray Smith. Crown 8vo, 68, 


“A delightfully exciting novel.”—Guardian. 
“« Exceedingly interesting and thrilling.”—Hants Advertiser. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “‘SILVER LIBRARY.” 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By James A. FroupE. New and Cheaper Issue, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND 


FRIENDLY BEASTS. By Annie FaRwetL Brown. With 8 Illustrations 
by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. {In a few days. 
*,* In this book are recounted in simple language the legendary stories of 
St. Francis and the Birds, St. Kentigern and the Robins, &c. 


THE LAST YEARS OF ST. PAUL. 


By the Abbé Constant Fovarp. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, by Grorce F. X. GrirFitu. With 5 Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. [In a few days, 


WORKS BY S. J. STONE, M.A., 


Late Vicar of All Hallows, City of London. 


The KNIGHT of INTERCESSION, 


and other Poems. SEVENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LAYS OF IONA, and other Poems. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 395. JANUARY, 1801. 8vo, 6s. 

1. Tur CavUSES OF THE AMERICAN CiviL | 6. VELAZQUEZ. 

VaR. 7. FICTION aND 
2. Lanpscare: Sympouic, Imacrya-| ¢ 2 vecntenne 

TIVE, AND ACTUAL. 8. Tue CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. 
3. Sopnra DonoTuea. 9.MapamMeE pu DEFFAND AND HER 
4. Tur Earty History oF Fox-Hunt- FRrrenps. 

cate 10. Tue Situation ry IRELAND. 


5, RECENT APPRECIATIONS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 11. Our Soutn Argican TROUBLES, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. B. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLHE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 61. JANUARY, 1901. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
1—ABTICLES. 
Tur Earzy History or Basyitonia, By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.1.E. 
IV. The Earliest Semites. 
Canon Law in EnGuanp: a Repry to Dr. MacCorzu. By Professor 
Maitland, LL.D. 
A Sranisu Account OF Drake’s Voraces. By G. Jenner. 
TN PoLicy OF ENGLAND UNDER WaLPOLE, By Basil Williams. 
art IV. 


2—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 3.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





BLACKIE & SON'S 


New Educational Books, 





BLACKIE’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 


General Editor—Prof. RB. Y. TYERELL, Litt.D., Examiner to the Universities 
of London and Glasgow, &c, 
NEW VOLUMES. 
The Volumes are published with or without Vocabularies. 


Caesar—Gallic War. Books I. and y, 


Edited by Prof. Jonx Brows, 1s. 6d. each. [Book V. in January, 


Livy—Book I. Edited by Prof. Jony 


Brown. 2s. 6d. [In January, 


Livy —Book XXI, Edited by G. gG, 


Loane, M.A. 2s, 6d. 


Sallust—The Catiline Conspiracy. Edited 


by the Rev. W. A. Stone, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Virgil—Aeneid VI. Ed. by H. B. Correrm, 


M.A. Is. 6d. [In Jonwary, 


Virgil—Aeneid II. and III. Edited by Prof, 


SANDFOED, Di.A. Is. 6d. each. (Book II. in January, 


NEW LATIN BOOKS. 


Discernenda Latina. Latin Phrases and 
Idioms. By J. B. Howru1, Devon County School. 6d. 


Cornelius Nepos—Miltiades and Epamin- 


ondas. Edited by J. E. Meruvisy, M.A. 8d 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
A Primer of French Literature. By Prof. 


Weer ey, M.A., University College, Nottingham. 2s. 6d. 


Parlons Francais. A New Course of Conver. 
cational and Idiomatic French. By F. Juxrex, French Master at King 
Edward VI.’s Grammar School, Birmingham, 2s. 6d. 


French Weekly Tests. Providing a Test 
Paper in French for each week of the School Year. Compiled by Eanzs B, 
Le Francois. 4d. 


French Commercial Correspondence. By 


Easy Stages. By Atrrep Srarcs, formerly Modern Language Master, 
Honiton Grammar School. 1s. 6d. 


German Commercial Correspondence. For 


Initiatory and Intermediate Classes or Private Use. By Atrrep Oswato, 
Lecturer in German at the Athengzum Commercial College, Glasgow, 2s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE SHAKESPEARE. 


Under the above title Messrs. Blackie and Son are about to issue an J1lus- 
trated Edition of Shakespeare’s Plays in single volumes suitable mainly for 
Schools and the home circle. Each volume will be provided with a brief Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes, and will contain a Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. The Plays are issued in a prettily 
designed cloth cover at the uniform price of 1s. per vol. 


The Series is adapted for University Local and College of Preceptors’ Exami- 


nations, The volumes now ready are :— 
AS YOU LIKE IT. | JULIUS CESAR. 


Others ave in preparation. 





A Brief Introduction to the Commercial 


Geography of the World. By tho Bev. Freperick Smirx. With 
Coloured Maps, ls. 9d. 


The Continental Geography Readers. 
Each Book is provided with an up-to-date Synopsis of the Geography, 
Illustrated with numerous Coloured Maps. The Reading Lessons are 
Plentifully Illustrated with Sketch Maps. The Lessons are couched is 
simple but picturesque language; breadth of treatment rather than miuute- 
ness of detail has been aimed at. Price 1s. each vol. 

AFRICA. With Sketch Maps, 16 Coloured Maps. 
EUROPE. With Sketch Maps, 16 Coloured Maps, 
ASIA, With Sketch Maps, 16 Coloured Maps. 


AMERICA, AUSTRALASIA, ix preparation, 


London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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CHOOSING A 
TYPEWRITER 





TO THOSE WHO HAVE NEVER CONSIDERED IT CAREFULLY, CHOOSING A TYPEWRITER MAY 
SEEM A VERY DIFFICULT MATTER, BECAUSE THERE ARE SO MANY DIFFERENT MAKES, 
EACH CLAIMING SPECIAL ADVANTAGES WHICH PLACE IT IN FRONT OF ALL RIVALS. 


As a Fack if is quite a Simple Ghing fo do. 


THE DESIRABLE QUALITIES IN A WRITING MACHINE ARE SOON ENUMERATED; 
LET US GO OVER ALL ONE WOULD LIKE TO GET IN A TYPEWRITER. 


eo eg ege Visible Writing will be asked 
Visibility for by all who have not by 
long practice got so used to 

working in the dark as to have acquired the 


habit which is second nature. 


In the Blickensderfer Machine the writing is in plain 
sight from the first word on the sheet to the last 


letter struck. 


® Perfect and, if possible, 
Alignment permanent alignment, is 
avery desirable quality, 

as the ragged appearance of the work turned out 

by some machines after being a while in use is 

very unsightly. All good typewriters begin with 
perfect alignment, but in type-bar machines (and 


most of those on the market are of that class), 


it is lost with more or less rapidity. The type- 
wheel machines alone have permanent alignment. 


The Blickensderfer is a type-wheel machine. 


Perfect Inking is an essential feature, 


e 
Inking Most machines ink through a ribbon. 


A ribbon involves special machinery 


for winding and unwinding, and it is expensive. 
Two type-bar machines print directly on the 
paper, obtaining their ink from a pad against 
which the type rests. The work of these two 
machines is always admired for the clean-cut 
appearance of each character; but the motion 
involved in the turning of the type requires extra 
joints in the bars, and that means extra weakness, 
The Blicxensderfer alone gets a supply without either 
ribbon or pad. An inked roller passes over the face 
of the type, and the necessary motion is got for all the 


letters by one single hinge joint. 
f yp necessary, but it is desirable. Very few 
machines can offer this advantage. 


In the Blickensderfer the type can be changed in less 
than a minute. 


A Powerful Stroke for manifolding 
Stroke through carbons and for stencil- 

cutting is for most business men 

an essential feature. 
The Blickensderfer is the only wheel machine which is 
also a good manifolder. Four to eight carbon copies 
are easily taken, and with Japanese paper and the 
Blickensderfer Gossamer carbons, sixteen copies can 
be got. Asa stencil cutter it is unsurpassed. 


Interchangeable type is not absolutely 


° Facility for cleaning is essen- 

Cleanin tial, for a machine with dirty 

type never does good work. 

In most machines cleaning is a long and tedious 
operation. 


In the Blickensderfer the type can be | weg me cleaned 
in two minutes and without soiling the fingers. 


Writing on Ruled 
Ruled Paper 'x:,:55 =~ 
offices frequently 
necessary, and where invoices are typewritten 
it is a daily requirement. 
The Blickensderfer is the ONLY machine which can 
be adjusted to write on lines ruled to any width. 


© Portability is a feature much 
Weight more valuable to some people 
than to others. Most of the 
machines weigh from 16 to 28 Ibs. 
The Blickensderfers weigh from 6 lbs. without case to 
14 lbs. with case, the last being the big Brief size 
machine. 


Price is to be considered, but it is neces- 
ost sarily subordinate to getting a good 
instrument. 


The Blickensderfers range in price from £8 8s. to 
£12 12s. cash, with an added charge when booked. 


° Silent is what the ideal typewriter 
Noise will be, but it has not been discovered 
yet. All on the market make noise; 
some more, some less. No buyer who hears 
more than one needs any guidance in choosing 

which is quietest. 


All the points enumerated above can be judged by the 
most inexperienced buyer. On the two following, 
and on THESE TWO ONLY, is the advice of 
others desirable. 


ge Will it last or shall I 
Durability have a new machine to 


get every second year? 


Simplicity nee gnachine easily 


These are questions put by every prudent buyer, and 
they can only be answered by those who have used 
the machine under consideration, whatever it is, ne 
matter what interested sellers may say. 











THE SALES OF BLICKENSDERFER MACHINES 


=S IN THE FEW YEARS 60 000 
THEY HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET HAVE RUN TO NEARLY 4 


REFERENCES CAN BE GIVEN TO USERS ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 


Ghe BLICKENSDERFER Gypeuwriter @o., 


London Depot: 9 GHEAPSIDE. 


West End: 195, Oxford Street. 


Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 








SEND FOR LIST 167, WHICH WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT “ BLICKENSDERFERS,” 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





JUST PUBLISHED, THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Edited by Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
Director of the National Gallery. 

Illustrating every picture in the National Gallery. Issued under the sanction and with 
the authority of the Trustees of the National Gallery. In 3 vols. £7 7s. the set net. 

Vols, I. and II. contain THE OLD MASTERS (Foreign Schools). 

Vol. III. contains THE BRITISH MASTERS AND MODERN SCHOOLS, including the 
Pictures at the National Gallery of British Art (Tate Gallery). 

N.B.—The edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, 950 of which have already been el 
publishers have advanced the price to £10 10s. net, and the price will be further ine 
jor the last 20 copies. 


4 he 





THIRD IMPRESSION, 6s. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD 
HOSPITAL. 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S. 
Handsomely bound in leather, with 14 Illustrations. 


“ Pew, we should say, can read this book with dry eyes, but every one should read it 
—Spectato “ah 


it.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 6s. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (‘s00). 


1900 ) 
LETTERS FROM THE FRONT. 
By A. G. HALES. 


“Will be read with avidity......Pictures full of purple patches...... Here we have real 


pathos, simple, tear-compelling.’—Daily News. 

“ The author is seen quite at his best in his magnificent account of the Free Staters’ last 
stand, when Prinsloo and his 4,000 capitulated to Hunter. Thisis an absolutely convincing 
picture. In these few graphic pages Mr. Halesis un sade roachable.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


BIRD FRIENDS. 


OUR 
By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
With 190 eee from Photographs by C. Kearton. 


“Mr. Keariton’s book will send many a young reader out into the fields to watch and 
listen for himself. The ~~ yok is most beautifully illustrated.”’—Daily News. 





SE COND IMPRE SSION, 5s. 








MR. BARRIE S TATEST. CREATION. 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 6s. 
lovabie a woman as novelist erer 
/— J mnes, 

rv eipeaher. 


as 


“For spiritual beauty there is Grizel, true and 
created Grizel’s saga is not to be read without tears 
“Mr. J. M. Barrie ‘bes given the world a work of genius. 


‘JUST PUBLISHED, .9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. 


With 16 Illustrations. 
“An extraordinary collection of good stories and iia sayings.”—Atheneum, 














ll OOOOO————_———— oe 


A NEW SERIAL OF ‘ABSORBING INTEREST. 
Messgs, CASSELL anp CO. will publish in MONTHLY PARTS, 60., 


MYSTERIES OF 
POLICE AND CRIME. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Newgate,” &c.; One of her Majesty's Inspectors of Prisons. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

PART 1 READY JANUARY 25th. 


With Part 1 will be presented a Magnificent Large Rembrandt Photograrure (17 ee by 
14 inches) of “Claude Duval,” from the Celebrated Picture by W. P. FRITH, Rt 





} Te. ee Pe e 
Anthor of Caronicies of 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; Paris, Ne 


sed | 


| On JANUARY 23rd witl b, 
published, price 6d., 


THE FIRST WEEKLY PART 


The Century Edition 


" CASSELL's 








ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY 


OF 


ENGLAND 


With a Series of Coloured 
Plates Expressly Prepared for 
this Edition. 


Special attention is directed to the 
features which will distinguish this 
New Edition :— 

1. A large namber of Superb 

Coloured Plates will be pr pre- 
pared for the Century Epitioy, 

















The Cextctry Epitioy will be 


brought down to the begin. 
ning of the 20th Century, 





The Century Eprtion will b 
printed on superior paper, 
Each part of the Cextrry 
EpITION will contain a Coloured 
Plate. 

The Century Epitioy will cox 
tain nearly 2,000 Original 
Illustrations by leading Artists 
including a number specially pre- 
pared for this issue, and will b 
in all respects a work worthy 
of the New Century. 











PART 2 of this Work will be 
FEADY on February 6th, and 
weekly thereafter. 


Orders for Part 1 now received by all Book 
sellers, and at the Bookstalls. 





A detailed Prospectus sent on application 
the publishers, 


w York, and Melbourne. 





—— 





Londox ; Printed by Love & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 7476 Great Queen Street, W.C.; 


and Published by Jonn Baxer for the“ Spectator ” (Limited) 
1901. 


at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, iu the Precinct of the Savoy, Straud, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 19th, 
























Ole 


No. 3,787. | 


SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S 


pectator 


FOR THE 


REGISTERED FOR 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1901, [rsavenisstox annoan } GRATIS. 


LIST. 





Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 
THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 
ON THE LINE. 

ieut.-Col. MAUDE late R.E.— 
Lie OR MY REFORM. 

‘eut. CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N.— 
Liowt WAR TRAINING OF THE NAVY, II. 
SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE— . | 

THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH TRADE. 


THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L.— 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 


NOW READY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, NEWSAGENTS’, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


No. 5. FEBRUARY, 1901. 
CONTENTS. 


BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


2s. 6d. net. 


ROGER E. FRY—(/0770, JT. (illustrated). 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW, Mus. Bac. Edin. 
NATURALISM &: MUSICAL ESTHETIC. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN— 
A CHINESE FAIRY TALE. 
W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN— 
AN EMPERORS SPORTING CHRONICLE 
(2 llus trated ). 
THE WRITER OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE LETTERS—ON LANSDOWNE HILL. 


ANTHONY HOPE— 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XII.-XTII. 


*.* Vol I., containing the First Three Numbers, 8s. 6d. net. Binding Cases, 1s.; Cloth Reading Cases, 2s. 





®° THE POEMS OF CRABBE, } 

; THE FIRST CENTURY 
INDIA COMPANY. 

4. THE VICTORIAN STAGE. 


} 8. ARMY REFORM 


6. JULES MICHELET AS AN HISTORIAN. 
OF THE EAST | 7. AFGHANISTAN AND THE AMIR. 
< 8 


| 9. THE LATER YEARS OF NAPOLEON. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 385. JANUARY, 1901. 6s. CosTENTS :— 
1. BRITISH AGRICULTURE DURING THE| 5. VIRGIL AND TENNYSON: a Literary] 10. THE SETTLEMENT OF SOUTH AFRICA— 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Part I. | PARALLFL. | Part I. 
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STALE TTR 3 
BOOKS. 


a 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAMP.* 
Ir only the author of this book, whose previous works entitle 


have been out of place, it is not lacking in sincerity. Mr. 
Crawford dedicates it to “a family of tramps met with in a 


wild place from whom I received more unselfish kindness 
than I have known before or since.’ This experience has 


perhaps led Mr. Crawford to idealise the tramps whom he 
draws, to the extent at least of being more than a little blind 
to their faults as well as very kind to their virtues; and it is 
more than probable that in his desire to secure a favourable 


reception for his friends he has unduly purified their conver-] 


sation of solecisms, slang, and even brutal obscenity. 
At the same time, as there are comparatively good as well as 
thoroughly bad tramps, it is but fair that the better as well 
as the baser sort should have justice done them. There is a 
genuine but gentle Rousseauism in Mr. Crawford,—a very 
real belief in the often ecstatic delights of the vagrant’s free, 
unfettered life. The better class tramp holds with Mr. 


Herbert Spencer that “‘a picnic is a return to a state of M 
Nature,” and strives in spite of wind and rain, cold and 
poverty, to make his life one long picnic. Mr. Crawford’s} 
book reveals the wonderful amount of success that may be 
attained if the tramp is kind-hearted, has a dim appreciation§ 
of the golden rule, and allows himself to become thoroughly § 


domesticated. 


Mr. Crawford does not commit the mistake, too common in 
essentially fanciful autobiographies, of crowding his story 
with characters. He has to all intents and purposes only} 
four,—Dick the tramp, whose story is told in instalments, his # 
mother, his father (also Dick), and Kelpie, the girl whom hefg 
marries—apparently in an irregular though honest fashion—{g Ulysses aud Penelope of trampdom, and one is certain that 
at the end of thestory. He is able, in consequence, to repre-§ 
sent tramp life as it is actually lived within necessarily 
limited conditions. The intensity of the love of the mother 
for her child is quite conceivable; it is, indeed, the only com- 


pensation she has for persistent ill-health due to cold, hunger, 


they are the modern equivalents of Crabbe’s strolling 
players— 
“Whom justice pitying chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race.” 


>? 


baskets, lead a quite millennial and Arcadian life. In one of 
the chapters the boy’s mother interferes with her husband, 


who is wild with drink, at a roadside inn, to prevent him from§ 
giving liquor to the child, and is struck down. But the 
a white stars would shine, and scattered the rest of ’em flowers 


father, though lazily selfish, is not often either violent or 


drunk, and the mother, who treats him as a sort of deity, @ 
makes the sensible confession to the boy, “It’s a bit my fault, § 


Dick. Men ne’er like women to interfere, and there’s some sense 


init.” Altogether, one feels after reading this book that if what ™@ 
Mr. Bright in the great oration—in some respects his createst— jf 
in which he first proclaimed the social problem to be the ff 
question of the future, termed “the hand of Christian lovef 


and kindliness ” were extended to the tramp—at least, to the 
tramp who is not a mere embodiment of mendicity and men- 
dacity—something might be made of him. 
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Mthou’lt not bea wild man like Ish 
mrest, mother. —‘ But how did they call thy father Abraham ? 
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A air, ee See 
Mr. Crawford’s tramp family moves about slowly from place 
to place tillitis broken up by the death of the mother, and his 


istory moves slowly with it. In consequence, the book is 


rather a series of scenes loosely connected than anything else. 
Some of these are full of pathetic interest. Mother and son 


a find themselvesin a church. The result is a marvellous reve- 


lation of love and ignorance :— 
“It [the sermon] was all about a woman and her lad. The 


4 woman’s name was Hagar, and she was on the tramp in foreign 
§ parts, and was down in the mouth about the lad. The man 


thought it was all square and some’un who had turned ’em out 
was in the right of it...... The Jad’s name was a bit hard to 


¥ vet ahold on, only he was to grow up intoa wild man. His hand 


was to be against every man and every man’s hand was against 


] ’ ! ‘f@uim. ‘There was some’at in that I thought. But ther 
him to be regarded as the Scottish Jefferies, had had a little ofj ag about 


the English Borrow in him, his achievement would have been§ 
perfect of its kind. But as things are, it is very notable. If 
it lacks in fisticuf€ vigour, which in a tramp’s life would not 


squeezed hard and I could tell what she was bothering about. 
Chat’s Dick, she was thinking. ‘She was shaking again worse 
than ever. Some one in front looked round fierce-like. May 
be they thought we were Hagar and the lad...... ‘There's 
more saugh where we're going,’ said mother. ‘I say, Dick, 
-—* Don’t worry o’er the 





That’s ne’er his name,’—‘ It’s not father,’ said I.—* Do’st thou 
think so, Dick? I am glad. What’s that?’ said mother, look- 
ing up wise-like.—‘ The house of the wanderer and him that is 
rut of the way,’ I said slow-like, for it was queer. ‘What a 
scholar thou art, Dick,’ said mother. ‘What does it mean ?’ 


a3 —‘l’m blessed if I know,’ said [. ‘'They were none so taken 


with us.—‘H’sh, Dick,’ said mother.” 


The death of the mother leads to a separation, though not 
of an untriendly character, between father and son. The 
father becomes a gamekeeper, and marries again; the son dis- 
covers a fairy tramp named Kelpie, and ultimately marries 
her, although at first he has a rival. The two meet again 
under greatly changed conditions :— 

“Father had grown twice as big a whisker. ‘ Look thee here, 
Dick.” He knocked over two rabbits, and was ne’er a bit scared at 
the noise of the gun. ‘I could kill a score, Dick,’ said he, mighty 


g proud like. Father came to the end where Kelpie was leaning 


against the fence, nicer than ever, and saw naught ’cept a tramp, 
and that I was a gone one for taking up with her. ‘Thou should 


ha’ been a mole, cause thou’rt blind,’ said I, sharp-like—* It’s 
@ ny dooty to see no one camps on the ground, and dooty’s dooty ’ 
# —father had learned that off—‘ but if thou’lt go over there, next 
@ governor ain't so strict. —‘ We’re bound for the North, said I, 


‘and dooty’s dooty.’ So we left father to his dooty. Not thathe 
was such a bad one; there’s a sight worse. T’ve a soft place for 
father.” 

Dick and Kelpie are represented in the end as true to them- 
selves, to each other, and to the memory of the ‘old 
one,” and the line of life that suits them. They are the very 


f though they may have adventures and misfortunes, they will, 


like Byron, that aristocrat of tramps, have “a heart for every 
fate.” One of their adventures is worth reproducing, if only 
to show the simple power of Mr. Crawford’s style. A halt-mad 
girl belonging to the order of booth-players is found by Kelpie 


and all but nakedness. This intensity of affection makes theJand Dick to have acted her favourite part of Ophelia but too 
family of three live so much for and to themselves that it is} 
not till the end of the book, when we get to know something of 
booths, theatricals, and the Punch-and-Judy *‘ business,” that fl 
we learn much of the life of tramps in general, and see that® 


well .— 

«The red flowers are at the fairies’ pool,’ said Kelpie. And 
when we got to the pool, my inside just stopped like the water. 
[t looked so blessed black under the banks. ‘Them things should 
ha’ been uaught to me, seeing I was used to’em. ..... Kelpie 


Mshivered. ‘Art thou cold?’ ‘Then Kelpie lifted her arm and 
i pointed under the willow. The leaves as kept turning gave a 
hi queer kind cf light; but there was some’at as didn’t need it 
fa seeing it was shining. The young one was there. ‘She’s been 
: M4 playing Phelie, said I. ‘There’s some’at about tumbliog in the 
Tt must not be supposed, however, that the three, even wheng Ai Z i 
they are engaged in the business of making and selling & 
Bwent out again. I had seen ’em at the show when the clock was 


water”... . . Some folk had to see her as wanted to know how 
she came to be drowned. ‘I'hey said she was mad, and then they 


striking nine. ‘The gipsies were blessed good to her. [il say 
that ; she might ha’ been a lady, same as Phelie. They put the red 
flowers all about her, ’sides what she had in her hand, then 
they gave her a corner in a bit of ground of theirs, where the 


careless, like she done ’em herself.” 


If Mr. Crawford cultivates his undoubted art, his deep 
sympathy with, and his obvious knowledge of, our tural 
nomads, he will produce a better and—with great ease—a 
more coherent book than even this. Meanwhile we ought to 
be grateful to him for a delightful ramble in the green lanes 


jand over the dreary moors of our eountry, and for having 


taught us to “ gently scan our brother man, still gentler sister 
woman,” of the Bedouin order, that are to be found at the 


Broadside. The realism of this book is intensified by the 
excellence of the illustrations, which, without being “loud” or 
a garish, have all the “actuality” of photographs. 
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Preservation of the Monuments of Arab’ Art. The Commis. 
sion, as every one knows, has done excellent work in main. 
taining and occasionally restoring (though this excellence has 
been disputed) the decaying mosques and other medieval 
monuments of Cairo. It has accomplished wonders in the 
past fifteen years on an insufficient subsidy from the Egyptian 
Government. Latterly its efficiency has been increased bya 
grant of £20,000, which Lord Cromer, in his magic way, con. 
trived to extract from the Commissioners of the Public Debt, 
Its scope has also been enlarged by the consent of the Coptie 
authorities to submit their churches to its supervision. Even 
now, and in spite of the strict economies of its chief architeo, 
M. Herz, who certainly makes £E1 go further in bricks anq 
mortar than one could easily believe, the Commission cannot 
do all it would like to do. Lord Cromer’s timely assist. 
ance. has enabled a number of very important mony. 
ments to be taken in hand and saved from ruin—notably the 
beautiful mosque of el-Maridani—but there are still] some 
tasks wholly beyond its present means. One of these jg 
the preservation of Sultan Hasan. The necessary repairs 
are estimated at £40,000, which would swallow up five years’ 
income of the Commission and leave every other monument 
unprotected. With a view to interesting the European public 
in the splendid building, which threatens to fall to pieces, the 
Commission has authorised the publication of this sumptuous 
memoir,—the first detailed and complete historical and archi. 
tectural treatise on a monument which it has undertaken. 
The Annual Reports, indeed, are full of valuable descriptions; 
and even photographs, of mosques and other buildings in 
course of repair or to be repaired, but nothing on the scale of 
the present work has been attempted. 






A FAMOUS MOSQUE.* 
No memory of Cairo is more abiding than that of the great 
mosque of Sultan Hasan. It forms a chief feature in so many 
views that one cannot escape it. Going up to the Citadel, its 
splendid portal towers over one to the right. Standing on the 
ramparts of the fortress, in the forefront of the wide panoraina 
which embraces the curving Nile and the Pyramids and the 
forest of domes and minarets and flat roofs of the city, the 
spectator sees the gaunt massive walls, the squat dome, and 
the lopsided turrets of the famous mosque,—the one domi- 
nating detail of the foreground. It was no fault of the un- 
known genius who planned the noble building that its crown- 
ing ornaments should be so ill proportioned. The architect 
designed a plan unprecedented in Saracenic art,—a mosque 
with four minarets. Three he completed, but the third, which 
rose over the gate, fell almost immediately, and buried in its 
fall a school of little children. The omen was decisive; no 
further attempt was made to brave the traditional arrange- 
ment, and Sultan Hasan remained two-minaretted. One of 
the two fell also at a later date, and the stubby tower which 
took its place is what we now see. The dome, too, has 
suffered indignity. Once it was worthy of the massy pile 
that supported it. Della Valle saw it in 1616, still in its 
original proportions, and described it as “di una forma, che 
io mai non ho vedute simili; cioé, comincia stretta, poi si 
allarga, e poi si va restringendo di nuouo, nella fgrma a punto 
di vn vouo di gallina.” The egg-shape bulb, recurving at the 
base, suggests a Persian or Seljuk parentage, and was a 
decided deviation from the normal dome of Cairo. 




























But the whole building is full of remarkable peculiarities. 
Begun in 1356, and finished six years later, at a cost, it is 
said, of some £500 a day—insomuch that the Sultan declared 
that but for the fear that people would say that the King of 
Egypt could not finish what he began he would have 
abandoned the ruinous enterprise—the mosque comes in the 
middle of a series of similar monuments, and one would 
expect to find similar features and ornament. Instead of 
this, not only in the original design of the four minarets and 
recurved dome, but in numerous details, the mosque is unique 
among the hundreds of religious edifices of Cairo. The 
wonderful cornice or entablature, projecting several feet, has 
no parallel as a characteristic feature, the socle is unusual, 
and the frank realism of the foliate ornament is totally dis- 
tinct from the conventional treatment usual in so-called “ Arab” 
art. ‘The tomb-chamber, again, to which the dome belongs— 
domes are always the canopies of tombs in Cairo—instead of 
being included, as usual, in a corner of the square of the 
mosque, projects like a lady-chapel,—an architectural im- 
provement which one is surprised to find without imitators. 
All these things point to foreign influence, and the author of 
a curiously perverse and ill-informed treatise on “ L’Art 
Arabe,” inspired by his zeal for everything Coptic, hastily 
concluded that, like the much older mosque of Ibn-Tulun, 
that of Sultan Hasan was the creation of an Egyptian 
Christian. He even found insculpt on a pillar to the right of 
the portal “the porch of a Coptic church, a cross, and a dove 
holding the olive-branch.”’ In reply to this marvellous dis- 
covery of M. Gayet, Herz Bey, the talented architect to whom 
we owe this magnificent description of the mosque, “ permits 
himself to remark simply that the porch is Gothic, and that 
the pillar has not a trace of a cross ora dove”! M. Herz 
has, however, himself discovered something curious about this 
pillar. There is no Coptic porch, indeed, carved in the panels, 
but there is a porck with spandrils and other features of a 
building which he identifies as the representation of a Gothic 
church, and above this is a sculpture of “a maisonnette with 
gable roof.” His own opinion, advanced with diffidence, is 
that the architect was a Byzantine Greek who had studied 
the Luildings of the Seljuks in Asia Minor; and it is certainly 
temptiug to trace the analogies between the mosque of Sultan 
Hasan and those at Konia, described and illustrated by Sarre, 
The hypothesis is at least probable, but it is a pity that the 
modesty of Moslem architects forbade the inscribing of their 
names upon their masterpieces. 


The beautiful volume in which M. Herz Bey advances this 
theory is published by the Egyptian Commission for the 





Quite apart from the avowed object of obtaining funds for 
the restoration, the preparation of such a memoir appears to us 
to be part of the duties of the Commission. As was pointed 
out in the Report which Lord Cromer invited Professor Stanley 
Lane-Poole to draw up on the state of the monuments of 
Cairo, and which was printed in the Egyptian Blue-book of 
1897, it is imperative that when a monument is decaying, and 
when funds do not permit of its repair, a complete official 
survey—not necessarily for immediate publication—should be 
made of the building, careful architectural plans and sections 
drawn, photographs taken of the ensemble and all important 
details, and even reproductions in colours attempted of 
marble inlay and glass. Herz Bey’s memoir on the 
mosque of Sultan Hasan appears to be in some 
measure a fulfilment of this suggestion. The twenty 
magnilicent plates, twenty by fifteen inches, some in colours, 
form almost as complete a representation of the mosque as 
could be desired : we say “almost” because even twenty plates 
crowded with detail cannot exhaust the wealth of material 




























perfect treasure, and to turn them over is an educatjon in 
Saracenic art. The accompanying memoir is also comprehen- 
sive: it deals with the plan and dimensions, the history and 
inscriptions, and the objects belonging to the mosque (such as 
enamelled glass lamps and silver-incrusted lustres); extracts 
the notices of Arabic historians, European travellers, and 
critics; offers some technical criticism of the architectural 
style and peculiarities; and concludes with a statement of 
the measures which should be taken to preserve the monu- 
ment from further injury or positive ruin. The whole account 
is well done, and worthy of the admirable plans which M. 
Herz and his assistants have produced. If we have any fault 
to find it is that there is scarcely enough detailed description: 
the medresas or colleges of the four orthodox sects, which 
surround the central court, might have been more fully 
described, and even in the main building we should have 
liked rather more ample accounts of the details of construc- 
tion and ornament. Probably Herz Bey thought that the 
numerous plates sufficiently explained themselves ; but, from 
an architectural point of view, we miss those technical com- 
ments which no one is more competent to offer than the 
author of this work. He was, perbaps, afraid of being 
tedious, and thus injuring the popularity of a volume which 
should appeal to all lovers of art. He may be right, and at 
least he has contrived to make his historical introduction 
extremely interesting. The man who walked on a rope 
attached to the minaret, and performed various feats in 
anticipation of the late M. Blondin ; the history of the closing 














































* La Mosquee du Sultan Hassan au Caére. Par Max Herz Bey. Caire: 
Comite de Conservation des Monuments de l’Art Arabe. [£5 5s.] 












presented in the decoration. The plates by themselves are a. 
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health and pleasure to a large number of human beings. But 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has more than a sane view of sport; 
he has an unfailing sympathy for all beautiful created things 
and the true naturalist’s desire to see them unmolested. 
Here is an incident :— 


“ At the beginning of the great frost in February, 1895, I was 
fishing in the Thurso. A brace of beautiful wild swans came up 
the river and offered to light on the pool beside which I was 
standing, but on seeing me they flew on. My gillie said he 
thought they would settle at a place higher up the river, and 
urged me to get a gun, for I would get a fine chance at them. I| 
turned and said, ‘Do you know that if I were to get twenty 
guineas for every swan I bagged, I never would fire at one of 
them?’ He looked half amused, half incredulous, but many 
sportsmen will understand my feelings.” 


of the door for fifty-one years; the pious inscriptions of 
visitors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who came 
to lay down their sins before the niche of prayer ; and many 
other curious facts are included in M. Herz’s sketch. We 
must congratulate him and his Commission on the manner in 
which this important work has heen executed, and hope sin- 
cerely that it may lead to what all must desire—the preserva- 
1 of the most stately of the monuments of Cairo. 





tio! 





A COUNTRY DIARY.* 

Tue Selborne vein is the most inexhaustible in English 
letters, and no generation pisses without many an instance 
of its successful working, And yet no manner is more 
dificult for high success. It is so easy to he tolerably good, 
so hard to produce from the large material of the seasons and 
the life of the wilds something which may be a real and 
memorable interpretation. One class of essayist, who 
bespatters Nature with his epithets, may with difficulty know 
a thrush from x crow; while the genuine naturalist, if he 
records his observations, will too often adopt the hald methods 
of the gazetteer. Or if we find the two standpoints conjoined. 
and the artist's eye for beauty controlled by the brain and 
instinct of the scientist, then the venue may be too limited, of 
the manner monotonous. It is not given to all to make a 
living book out of the trivial round of country life, and at the 
same time it must be the country round to make the country 
book, for if a man travels widely an alien interest creeps in, and 
the result may be good, but not in the class we desire. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell in the second series of his Memories of the 
Months seems to have come very near this success, if he has 
not actually attained it. All the proper Selhorne qualities are 
here. We have the little details, the close watching of the 
seasons, which Gilbert White loved; a style of much vigour 
and grace; the ardour of the trained naturalist; and, above 
all things, that love of gardens and homely natural surround- 
ines of which the traveller, pure and simple, knows nothing. 
But in addition there is a chronicle of sport of many kinds, 
and the scene changes from London to Caithness, from Surrey 
to Galloway, from the Tweed to the Loire, and even to the 
meadows of Denmark. No pocket appellation fits the book, 
for we have the country diary broken in upon by sporting ex- 
peditions, and at times by excursions in literature. Itisa 
volume of excellent gossip, the note-book of a well-informed 
and high-spirited student of Nature and his fellows, where 
the sportsman’s ardour is tempered always with the sympathy 
of the lover of wild things, and the naturalist’s interest is 
leavened with the humour of a cultivated man of the world. 


Most sportsmen, we fancy, will be grateful to the author 
for this and many other things in the book, which seem to us 
illustrations of the sportsmanlike temper at its highest. We 
like, too, the February scene on the Helmsdale, when the 
stream ran black between frozen banks, and the fly had to be 
sucked clear of ice. And better still is March in Galloway: 
the wet streets of the little town in the early morning, the roar 
of the Cree at its cauld, the birk-clad, blackeock-haunted 
waterside, and then—a blank day, but for the ubiquitous and 
assertive kelt. And so the months pass till it is July, 
and the scene changes to Loch Nevis and sea-trout. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell belongs to the happy race who can 
choose their time, and it. is unkind to gloat over the 
unfortunates who have to spend July in town. “The true 
sweet o' the year comes in the mid-months of summer, when 
the light lingers Jong in the northern sky, when the deep 
meadow grass is full of humming things, and starred with 
pink and white orchis, golden bog asphodel, globe-flower, and 
forget-me-not.” In August we are still in the North, but now 
it is Loch Arkaig and the salmo ferox, and some untracealle 
Ambuinn Aoidh and salmon. With September it is-Corrour 
and deer-stalking, in bitter weather, but with good success 
and much bodily fatigue. We learn of the existence and the 
increase of the true wild cat and the pine-marten among the 
wood-clad steeps of Knoydart, and Sir Herbert Maxwell 
wonders why no Highland proprietor has adopted the «ld 
Spectator suggestion of a fur farm, considering the prodigivus 
prices given for marten skins. The late autumn brings us to 
the angler’s holy land, Tweedside, where every name— 
Craigover, the Hazy Weil, the Dark Shore—is classical from 
Scott and Scrope and Stoddart. Theauthor has ina hivh degree 
the feeling for locality, and he contrives successfully to repru- 
duce something of the romance of the most romantic of waters. 
And so December finds him, very properly after a well-spent 
year, browsing in the library of the House of Commons and 
extracting from Montaigne a philosophy to make him forvet 
the Whips and the division bell. 

In thus following the author through the months we have 
omitted many of his most pleasing passages. There are two 
admirable notes on Scrope and Sir. Edward Grey's //;- 
fishing ; there is a stirring account of the death of an old 
raiding fox on a Galloway railway; and there is an account 
of a Scottish country funeral, a slight sketch, yet done with 
remarkable delicacy and power. And there are half-a- 
hundred jottings on natural history, from golden eagles to 
eryptogams, and divers excursions into anthropology and still 
more distant realms. Sir Herbert Maxwell has written a 
book which has more in it of the true insight and joy in 
Nature than a shelf of inflated essays and tortuous pociry. 
We trust that these memories will not be the last, but that his 
note-book may yield another such harvest of wise and witty 
observation. 


The themes, though they fall under months in orderly 
sequence, have the varied and episodic character of good 
country-house talk. The prevailing temper is one of a keen 
zest for the simpler joys of life. The author, as the imposing 
array of his works bears witness, has seen men and cities and 
followed many learned pursuits, and yet we have him writing 
of country sights and the incidents of sport with the gaiety 
and enthusiasm of one who had no other distraction. The 
book, indeed, as he explains, is a record of pleasure, “ that 
word tainted so grossly in human handling,” written to recall 
the horw serene of the country. * Many a weary and anxious 
mind,” he says, “would derive refreshment from reflection 
upon the moments when it was agreeably employed upon 
small matters, did it but possess an easy clue through the 
labyrinth of retrospect.” And so, while most of the book is good 
talk, but talk only, there are a dozen incidents which are set 
down because in them the narrator wassupremely happy. Clever 
and well informed though the other chapters are, we prefer the 
interludes, whether spring-fishing on the grey Caithness 
waters, or by the Cree, or in may-fly season among the 
chalk streams, or bicycling among the Loire orchards, or 
stalking in Rannoch, or casting a fly in the dark November 
days among the many haunted pools of Tweed. Elsewhere 
we have much excellent common-sense on the morality of 
sport and the sinfulness of slaying beautiful birds. Hunting, 
he says rightly, is the only thing which will preserve a fine 
animal from extinction. You protect the deer or the pheasant 
from his natural enemies, who would soon make an end of 
him as things are nowadays, and in return you exact toll 
of a certain number of lives taken in a manner which gives 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

Daniel O'Connell, and the Revival of National Life in Iretand, 
By Robert Dunlop. (Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—Mr. Dunlop is best 
known to students of Irish history as one of the two or three 
writers to whoin have specially been entrusted the Irish articles 
in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” He writes, there- 
fore, with a guarantee of habitual accuracy and of moderate 
views; and he writes as an Englishman; circumstances which 
lend additional weight to the tribute which he pays to 
O'Connell in the “Heroes of the Nations Series,” And, 





* Memories of the Months. Second Series. Dy the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P.,£.R.$. London: E, Arnold. (7s, éd.] 
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gthe Reform Bill by the “glorious majority of 41” anq the 
“ Birmingham traitors” are defeated. Three years afterwards 
when he was at Oxford, he had reconciled himself to the fait 
accompli, and invited the Union to rejoice in the foundation of g 


indeed, few men have done more for a country than thef 
“Member for Ireland,” as Cobbett called him. Few things are ff 
more honourable in history, though many are more picturesque, mM 
than the revolt of the forty-shilling freelolders in Waterford 
against the Beresford domination. The servile taint, which has strong Government under the Duke of Wellington. In 1841 hg 
not yet been eradicated from the spirit of the Catholic Irish M regretted that Protection had been put so prominently forwarg 
peasantry, then possessed their whole soul; and it amazed no at the elections, and in 1846 Was “a staunch supporter” of the 
one more than O’Connell when, in sheer response to theg™policy of repealing the Corn-laws. This process, it will be 
magnetism of his earnestness and energy and eloquence, they fjeen, had been going on before the great “educator” of the 
faced the ruin which their landlords could bring on them, andfparty had openly assumed the rdle. But the facts pre. 
voted according to their conscience. But it was no suddenfMpare us for finding that Sir John Mowbray regarded Lord 
result; it happened as the outcome of twenty years’ unre- fm Beaconsfield with the greatest admiration, and cannot say 
witting unpaid Jabour O’Connell was accused in his own day of Jenough in praise of ‘“‘his genius and marvellous fora 
rapacity and self-seeking because he took money from hi. sight.” An open mind was, indeed, one of his most 
countrymen, and to this day England largely conceives of him Mj prominent characteristics. It would be diffieult to find 9 
a3 the “big beggarman.” Mr. Duntop’s volume is a sufficient @ personality more antithetic to this Conservative High Church. 
answer to a charge which should never have been made, fm van than Mr. Bradlaugh. Yet he came to recognise his good 
considering that one party in the untry was eager to bribe qualities, seeing in him “a thorough House of Commons man,” 
O’Connell with the highest offices ci che law. He earned large f {t was this willingness to reconcile himself to the actual condi. 
sums at his profession, but certainly not the half of what he J tion of things, and the finding of the almost unconscious happi. 
might have earned if the law had been his only oare; he fg ness of life in the performing of public duty, that made Sir John 
received large sums from his countrymen, but the cost of | Mowbray a typical English politician of the best kind. He 
election petitions forced on him by his enemies wrote off »ntered the House of Commons in 1853 as M.P. for Durham City, 
the greater part. There were English statesmen whof{ Durham, though not a pocket borough, for it had some thousand 
treated O'Connell as a friend, but the majority of English- i voters, was largely under the Londonderry influence. One of the 
men treated him persistently as an enemy, and yet, as Mr. Mtumily, Lord Adolphus Vane, had been unseated on petition, and 
Dunlop proves again aad again, O'Connell was never the enemy @@this caused the vacancy which Mr. Mowbray filled. In 1958 
of England. He was an Irishman, a Gaelic speaker, and aM the office of Judge Advocate-General was offered to him by Lord 
Catholic, come of an old Irish family ; in a word, as near the pure i Derby. But there was a lion, or rather a lioness, in the path, 
Irish Celtic type as any man could be; yet he never desired gj Lady Londonderry had never forgiven Lord Derby for helping 
Separation, but simply good government. Under the Melbourne Mj to keep her husband out of the Ambassadorship to St. Peters. 
Administration, with Thomas Drummond at the Castle, he was burg twenty-two years before, and she would not have her 
content; and he fell back on Repeal only because no conceivabl: if Member bold office under him. There were not wanting mediators 
Parliament in Ireland could govern Ireland so ill as it was who did their best to appease her. Lord Eglinton tried, and 
governed from Westminster. Engiand neglected her oppor-K#could do nothing. Then Mr. Mowbray went himself. At first 
tunity, and the next Irish leader who rivalled G’Connell’s power §] the lady was not well enough to see him. When he gained 
came in a very different guise; a Protestant, with no trace of the fj admittance, he represented that office meant a great deal for him, 
Celtic strain, Parnell began and ended in bitter hatred to Mf Still she was obdurate, and he could only say that “he acquiesced 
England. It is safe to say that were O’Connell living to-day he FS in her decision, and would refuse the offer.” But the argument 
would have more sympathy with Mr. Horace Plunkett fj was not thrown away. A day or two afterwards the great lady 
than with Mr. Davitt or any other of the Nationalists {sent for him. “She could not allow my career to be spoiled in 
who rejoice in English defeats; and though it would {this way; she hadn’t been able to sleep because of it; she with- 
assuredly seem to him that remedial legislation had come drew her opposition.” It is just a little humiliating. Possibly 
so late and so grudgingly that the crop of hatred was Mit helped to “educate.” The book has its fair share of interest- 
in no way to be marvelled at, he would assuredly have done Ming stories. Here isa specimen of the foresight which Sir John 
his best to help and not hinder it. The man was essentially afffsaw so strongly developed in Lord Beaconsfield. In 1854 two 
practical man, not an idealist, like the Young Ireland group MM notable speeches were made on the second reading of the Oxford 
(to whom Mr. Dunlop does seanty justice). He was alwaysready # University Reform Bill, one by Mr. Byng (afterwards Lord 
to accept an instalment on account, and even to accept it with J Strafford), the other by Lord Robert Cecil. The first gained 
gratitude; but always with a determination to press for more fMfur more compliments than the second. Disraeli said : “ You will 
He had both the defects and the qualities of a lawyer, and it juot hear much of the first; the latter has made his mark asa 
might be said not unfairly that his life was a long struggle tof real debater, and will become a considerable man.” In the days 
meet injustice by chicane,—a conspicuous example is the affairfJof the American Civil War the same faculty did not fail him. 
of his prosecution in 18381, of which Mr. Dunlop gives a most fj‘ From the first he realised the magnitude of the struggle. His 
judicious account. Sometimes, however, as in the case of th: language was always the same, in public and in private : ‘ This 
“Doneraile canspiracy,” by his mere consummate mastery fis a great nation; it is not going to be broken up.’” The 
of the law’s resources he appeared like justice incarnate and@@feeling in the country, and still more in Parliament, went 
delivering. Witness the story of that hurried trial when much the other way. But Disraeli steadily discountenanced 
O’Connell, summoned by a man riding day and night, and him-fMany Conservative action in this direction. England certainly 
self riding little slower, arrived in Court in time to procure the oh owes him something on this account. Some most interesting 
acquittal of several persons on the same evidence as had sufficed ff recollections of a long career are gathered up in the following :— 
to hang four others before he could reach the scene. But there 5 “ Yesterday (July 22nd, 1867] was quite an historic night, and 
is no room to review adequately Mr. Dunlop’s interesting and [very interesting tome. Thirty-five years had passed since I had 
lucid sketch of a great career. It is worth while, however, to say fj been present in the House of Lords on the secend reading of a 
that we have here no adequate biography of the man; only af#Reform Bill. The contrast was very remarkable. The old plain 
summary of the effects produced by the impact of a great human @ building with no ornament but the tapestry of the Armada was 
force upon contemporary circumstances. And, what with thejMyvone, and there was a splendid, highly decorated medieval hall. 
mixture in him of knowledge and ignorance, cf tavern conviviality JM The leaders of the two opposite parties, Lord Derby and Lord 
with the love of country scenes and hare-hunting in the morning f Russell, had been members of the same Cabinet in 1832, and were 
dew, with the blend of religious asceticism and exuberant physical ranged on opposite sides in 1867. The two great surviving 
energy, O'Connell offers a great subject as yet almost un-fMgladiators of that day, the Whig Lord Chancellor Lord Brougham, 
attempted, and certainly not achieved, Maand a Tory Bishop, Henry of Exeter, were ‘ conspicuous by their 
Bs absence.” There wasa Duke of Wellington—not the Duke: he 
mcame to vote for the bill. Lord Grey, too, was there; but he was 
SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER. fy very different man from the fine noble-looking Prime Minister 

Seventy Years at Westminster: with other Letters and Note> of of ’32,and, curiously enough, he came against the bill: so he 
the Late Right Hon. Sir J. Mowbray, M.P. Edited by his Daughter, and the Duke of Wellington had changed places. There was a 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 7s, 6d.)—Sir John Mowbray was aig Lord Eldon—not old Lord Eldon, but his great-grandson ; there 
typical example ot the “educated” Tory. He began with beingfwas Lord Fllenborough, an uncompromising opponent of the 
the “ pluest of the blue,’ a great politician, as he says of himself, bill of ’U7 as he had been of that of ’32; and Lord Shaftesbury, 
from the nursery, a partisan of Peel against Canning, and signing f¥ who as Lord Ashley had fought the last great contested election 
petitions against Catholic emancipation, when he had scarcely Magainst the hill of 32, came to oppose the bill of 67......- 
fClose to me on the steps of the Throne were two prominent 


wembers of the Legislature who in ’32 had been prominent 








reached his teens. In 1831, when he was at Westminster School, & 


he is in transports of delight because the Lords had thrown out 
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redistribution of Europe in alliances, Frederick coming to the 
Sside of England and Austria joining France, which proves the 
reality of Russian influence: But the union of Enyland and 
Prussia was not acceptable to Elizabeth, and the English Ambas- 
sador, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, was unable with all his 
talents to make it palatable. Douglas, the French Ambassador 
became all-powerful, and in 1756 the Treaty of Versailles marked 
the reconciliation of Russia and France. ‘hen came the Seven 
Years’ War, in which Russia’s part was determined, but in 1762 
Elizabeth died, and Peter III., the husband of the great 
Catherine, was proclaimed, and Russia became at once the sworn 
@ supporter of Frederick. Then came a curious period, when 
id Catherine is jealously courted by English statesmen, and yet, 
while making great professions of friendship, is continually 
guilty of unfriendly acts, a state of affairs which lasted till 
F (793, when the two countries were joined in a common hos- 
tility to revolutionary France. English statesmen of all 
parties maintained that Russia was England’s natural 
ally, and men so widely different as Fox and Burke 
united in considering the great Northern Power as one of the 
: : strongest bulwarks of the peace of Europe. But the autocratic 
rapidly, both backwards and forwards,—backwards in pushing Hiqwticine had other views, and the correspondence of Lord 
the date of eit — — . oo eine yer #) Buckinghamshire throws much light upon her diplomatic incon- 
the past, an rite Tae, Z “is f A - ad ¢ : te a _@isistencies. Miss Collyer, in her excellent introduction, defends 
hip-baths of esse nae ti Pras e _ a a 7 vs & the characterof Bute against Frederick’s accusations of treachery, 
ae en a - ye the oi a ge Pengghien iy and the assent of most English historians to the charges. Lute’s 
“ iin the cone tates’ teiieeniiitied daha hike eek letter to Sir Andrew Mitchell, the British Ambassador at Berlin, 
ib wa give 7 ‘ ne » wlaco ine? solemn and circumstantial denial, and Miss Collyer shows how 
misguided people whe oaaned ais pare be - Mp ss *" inconsistent such conduct was both with Bute’s merits and 
which — ae Psi Poy Be yn pel ptngy defects of character. Of the correspondence itself the value is 
gay crov ) W be ‘ - . . : . rs . : i — Sait 
pit Revetchoaial Wis: Macceg’s quis wilh achuk tha-dan 4 chiefly historical, though at times his Lordship can give a vivid 


staple . : picture of Court life. The Ambassador of that day was more 
the more recently opened tombs, and will signalise the last dis- ; : : ; ~ 
‘ : ; : than a diplomat, he was purveyor-in-chief of news to the Home 
coveries and excavations in the temples which he has known on§ : 
wa Cae i f Government. So we find elaborate pictures of notables in the 
former visits. And even the individual who goes to Ezypt merely : x : ‘cus 
cine : ee @ despatches as wellasin the “ Russian Memorande,” which contain 
to “loaf and invite his soul” is catered for. There are some§ 


ee : ; . , fa short account of all the prominent figures in St. Petersburg. 
places and excursions which the guide tells the intelligent tourist § : i eee . 
: : : Rig lp The letters cast much light upon the tortuous intrigues of the 
to avoid because “‘ there is nothing to see,” which is a finger-post & 


lies : é : Court over which Catherine ruled with an iron rod, but to a 
marking in the plainest way the path of the loafer. But unless : : 
8 : a: mH modern reader most of the names carry little meaning 
the present writer greatly mistakes, two small errors must be 


members of the Oxford Debating Society: Mr. Gladstone the 
Tory orator of ’32 become the Radical of ’67,and Mr. Lowe the 
Radical of ’32 become the ultra-Conservative of ’¢7.” Among] 
the earlier recollections is one of the Duke of Wellington’s 
installation as Chancellor of Oxford University in 1834. Sir Johnf{ 
declared afterwards that the scene of excitement was such as he 
had never witnessed since. It reached its climax when in the 
recitation of the Newdigate these lines were reached (the context 
was a description of Napoleon crossing the St. Bernard) :— ; 


« Till on that field where last the eagle soared, 
War’s mightier master wielded Britain’s sword, 
And the dark soul the world could not subdue 
Bowed to thy genius, Prince of Waterloo.” 


There is an admirable sketch of the Duke in academic dress. 








MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. 
Handbook for Egypt. Edited by Mary Brodrick, Ph.D. Tenth 
Edition. (John Murray.)—Mr. Murray has once more brought 
his Egyptian handbook up to date, for though the ninth edition 
was published in 1891, there are many revisions necessary to § 
avoid anachronisms in the tenth edition. Events in Egypt move 








p.Sof the “addenda” at the beginning of the book. The present 
>i ss to forgetting the whereabouts of the tomb of & . : 
a ic ge the Ponte of predic, II ‘a Ker at Dér-el A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By Joseph 
0 S + «15 eT-el-§ 
: 5 f Acar  D.D. or Stoughton. 7:. 6d4.)—Dr. Beet has, 
Bihari, but is over the hill, near the end of the Valley of the i ee sand Beagrie poe ties bo Po pisatincrncih 
Tombs of the Kings. The new tomb into which, very likely before i Ww gp — ape agora a a Kg a are ks set f } “4 
these lines appear, Mr. Howard Carter will have penetrated is if e would gladly, did no © pressure on our eae - vid, 
ec ares rag seein Saat “fexamine the work, as it now stands, in detail. r. Beet’s 
at Dér-el-Bahari, but Amenhotep II. lies with his fellow-Monarchs Ne crete Mie igen . ae 
in the desolate, arid valley which is honeycombed with the tombs ca sella tien ans oe See ne edten-acounh actin ae 
° ig —* * = ay =o at . + « » $9 8v fe as $8 2 eCe crivies, ris : ~ 
= e mary’. 2 — en suite re _—" ripe " orthodox school, have done in allowing for personal or inherited 
ene “3 e { & % ying © C Us A : sae ° er . ° ° 
mck = Magoo 4 dips beet a ne — ag A peculiarities in St. Paul, rabbinical methods, for instance, which 
e body is that of a woman with bushy hair. No one who has. aiee ee pe % 
: as : . ,.. . pe his conversion had not made him forget. His statement, also, of 
visited the tomb can read even this plain, uncoloured description } in Realits aes wie toanns tha Old ishieds 3 Smatiieeaa in 
of it without a thrill of emotion. No torches, of course, are fy , ei a the onan eaits at the eange tiee he is caution ‘ 
L C o 8S - fe Se t e - 0 eh 
— ——— apetytige — 7 ye porn, He will not, for instance, allow that the Apvustle’s quotations 
7 men a wg neem), ite ‘at re Ki bi t ~~~ Ba from the Pentateuch can be made to imply a belief in the Mosai¢ 
carried by the party is, on arriving a e King’s tomb, concen-M. tnorship of the whole. 0 , aiook’ ok aah seagys 
- ala i s x Se ea ; po e whole. On the subject of election he 1 
_— on the sar ee the ——— — J reticent, though he pronounces emphatically against Final Pers.. 
a given signa 18 ald OF The case is ited, a tor u few @ ' a ll - : on ae hae 
verance. Generally the student will find Dr. Beet s very sa 
moments the enwrapped mummy of the King is exposed to view, ee ros St tates Tati pre prepossessions bel a 2 
lying with his garland of mimosa blossom round his neck, in the R, Cig ; ; : ahi SR CATES Wier ioal 
cies ; : : ; Mhe does tothe Wesleyan community. But he is judicious and 
place where he has lain through the infinite darkness of someM — 4.5: y:. ee A ea Ee ae 
thirty centuries. Truly six feet in “ St. Innocent’s churchyard” — sak sabeny nen ~ aperen orn hasnt pelea _ = 
ef eae ies esata ai, fy believes to be the Apostle’s mind, and has a distinct power of giviny 


ST, PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 






general position is moderately conservative. He would not, as 





were preferable to such awful majesty of sepulture. The Hiacid expression to his conclusions. Wiis tile aia he 
attraction of Mr. Murray’s subject and the excellence of the book mentioned The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, by the Rev 
tempt the writer to exceed the limits of allotted space. ‘Sutiice it G. W. Garrod (Macmillan and Co., 22. 6d. net). Mr. Garrod bas 


then to say that no one going to Egypt, whether for the first or 
seventh time, can afford to leave behind him the tenth edition of 
Murray’s guide. 


already edited, in a similar way, “The First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians,’ “The Epistle tu the Colossians,’ and “The 
Epistles (L and 2) to Timothy.” {t is a book especially intended 
a for the student, whom it helps with a continuous commentary on 
Mthe text and a carefully constructed analysis. On the most 
@ difficult, if not the most important, passage in the Epistle, Mr 
Garrod abstains from any detinite pronouncement. Who was th - 
‘Man of Sin” and who or what “that which restraineth’’ ? 








LORD BUCKINGHAMSHIRE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Despatches and Correspondence of Johu, Second Earl of 


Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to the Court of Catherine II. of 
Russia, 1762-1765, Edited for the Royal Historical Society, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Adelaide D’Arcy Collyer. Vol. I.Ancient opinion saw in the latter phrase « reference to the 
(Longmans and Co. 10s.) —The publication of Lord Buckingham-J§ Roman Empire, and J. B. Lightfoot seems to accept thi- 
shire’s despatches from the papers at Blickling casts a newMview. But, as Mr. Garrod remarks, “the Restrainer i: 


spoken of as a person” (6 caréywv). And then the behaviour of 
the madman Caligula, not to speak of the systematised impiety of 
the deification of the Emperors, seems to suggest an identification 
Bwith the being described in ii. 3-4. Caligula attempted to set 
up a statue of himself in the Temple at Jerusalem, and this wa: 
only the carrying of a commonly received belief to an outrageous 
excess, Wetstein speaks of a coin of Thessalonica which bears a 


light upon a difficult period of English foreign affairs, and also 
pon the duties of an eighteenth-century Ambassador. The 
vriginal traditional Russian policy was hostility to Sweden, and 
on this understanding England obtained a treaty with her in 
1742, Then came Frederick the Great. England found it neceszary 
again to make a Russian alliance to protect herself against thef 
alition of France, Prussia, and Sweden. ‘The result was a 
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head of Julius Cesar with eds ray Geccarorixewy, an illustration 
which is very much to the point. 


heretics has been cut off. Would that I could say all!” About 
fifty years afterwards came the Repeal of the Acts of Settlement 
(June 4th, 1689) and the Act of Attainder, laws which practically 
took away the property and life of every Irish Protestant (above 
the labouring class), Passing to another class of subjects, the 
commercial relations between the two countries, Dr. Ingram hag 
much to tell us, So far from endeavouring to extinguish the 
irish woollen manufacture, England did her best to encouragg 
it, As for the Irish linen trade, it was kept alive, if not created, by 
English help. A duty of 25 per cent. was put on all foreign linen, 
while the Irish article was admitted free. If there was financia| 
trouble in Ireland, it was from the incompetence and corruption 
of the Irish Parliament. This body, we are told, entered Upon a 
flagitious system of jobbery which has never been paralleled ig 
any other country. In ten years £400,000 was granted for public 
works. Here is a specimen of the way in which it was expended: 
“A considerable sum was given last year to the proprietor of g 
glass house”—it is an Irish M.P. who is speaking—* who, the 
moment he got it, instead of settling himself to blow bottles, set 
his house on fire, blew it up, and then went about his business,” 
Another instance, according to the same authority, was this; 
“One Delamain got money for making Rhone ware, and the work 
has been discontinued from that time to this.’ We have been 
giving, without either assenting or denying, some specimens of 
Dr. Ingram’s contentions. We will not go further than to say 
that they prove that there is another side, quite opposed to the 
assertions of self-asserting Irishmen and self - depreciating 
Englishmen, and that this side is strongly maintained by a writer 
of position who seems to have spared no pains in making himself 
acquainted with original authorities. 


















HEREDITY AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 
Heredity and Human Progress. By W. Duncan McKim, M.D., 
Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 63.)—Dr. McKim will have none 
of the complacent doctrine that the world is progressing easily 
towards an earthly paradise. .On the contrary, he contends that 
the world is degenerating, and that through bad and weakly 
people surviving under conditions of misplaced philanthropy and 
sentimental tenderness. Crime is constant and tending to be 
worse and more dangerous in its varied forms. The age-long 
legacy of the past is heaping burdens of insanity, disease, vice, 
which society cannot bear. We are keeping alive by artificial 
means people whom merciful Nature would have killed off in 
ruder ages. Our present methods are wholly inadequate to deal 
with the dark problems which lie in our path. How dark they 
are is indicated in the second chapter, which is not comforting 
reading for those who try to persuade themselves that things are, 
in the main, going right. A physician knows more than other 
people of the diseased and shady side of life, and the author 
manifestly speaks with authority in so far as his diagnosis of 
social conditions is concerned. It can scarcely be doubted that 
modern city life, so far as it affects an underfed, slum-bred 
population, must inevitably produce some such horrors as Dr. 
McKim outlines for us in these candid pages. But what is 
to be the remedy? Here the author is no less outspoken, 
though his device for social betterment will scarcely be 
listened to, much less adopted. That device is nothing less 
than killing off by the most painless means science can 
suggest the weakest and the most vicious part of the 
degenerate population. It is shown that there is an inborn 
tendency to evil (how strong, by the way, science is on that side. 
quite suppotting the doctrines of Christianity), and that tendency 
is transmitted from generation to generation, counteracting the 
methods which make for progress, and leading the race down- 
wards. That tendency must be stopped, and it can only be 
stopped by inflicting death on those whose burden of sin, lust, 
and insanity cannot be borne by the healthy and moral section of 
mankind. When we once cast off sentimentalism and see where 
the interests of mankind as a whole lie, we shall make real pro- 
gress, and it will once more be a delight to live. Such is the 
drift of this work, written in an evidently earnest spirit by one 
who feels that the aging planet is ina fit state for renewal by a 
heroic measure. We have tu admit that there seem to be many 
who have no ground in reason to live, and that it is not likely 
that progress will be made until there is a resolute effort 
to raise, by one bound as it were, those whom we call ‘‘ the 
masses.” But thera are the great positive remedial powers of 
religion, education, and science, which we must cling to as the 
true factors. After all, Dr. McKim does uot solve the social 
problem ; he despairs. Besides, has he fully considered the moral 
reaction which his stern policy would cause to society itself? He 
calls for a revolution in the moral feeling of Christendom, but he 
cannot educe that change. The world is committed to a policy 
of amelioration by Christianity. 


























































MR. BAIRD’S LIFE OF BEZA. 

Theodore Reza, the Counsellor of the French Reformation, 1319. 
1605, By Henry Martyn Baird. (G P. Putnam’s Sons. 63) 
—-Mr. Baird contributes a Life of Béza to the “ Heroes of the 
Reformation Series,” in which biographies of Luther, Melancthon, 
and Erasmus have already appeared. Béza as a leader of the 
Reformation stood in very much the same relation to Calvin as did 
Melancthon to Luther. He had no part in the initiative of the 
movement, but a large and substantial share in the work of 
carrying on and solidifying its influences. He was, moreover, a 
man of versatile charm and attraction, with gifts of character and 
chances of birth which made him interesting and sympathetic 
to both camps in the religious battle. Born in 1519, he was only 
ten years younger than Calvin, but when he died in 1605 at the 
age of eighty-six his master had been more than forty years in 
his grave; and for all that time Béza had been the leader and 
counsellor of the Reformed Churches in the French-speaking 
countries. He came of noble families both on the father’s and 
the mother’s side, and his social tastes and opportunities inclined 
him, like George Herbert, in youth to take “the way that takes 
the town,” not, however, in any gross sense, His early poems, 
“ Juvenilia,” though he repented of their frivolity in later years, 
were as little as possible disfigured by the coarseness of the times, 
and there was no ground of truth in the charges of licentious- 
ness brought against him by enemies after his conversion. His 
career was shaped from the beginning by his personal «barn, 
The youngest of a family of seven, he so won the heart of an 
uncle while still almost an infant that his parents were persuaded 
to give him up to his relative, who brought him to Paris and took 
charge of his education. At the age of nine he was sent to 
Orleans to a school newly started by Melchior Wolmar, with the 
intention that he should study civil law. A warm mutual 
attachment sprang up between master and pupil, and Leza, 
though the study and practice of law were repugnant to him, 
recognised thankfully to the end of his life that he owed 
to Wolmar his initiation into the mysteries of all learning, 
even jurisprudence. From Wolmar- he first imbibed the 
principles of the Reformed faith, as did also John Calvin, 
who was sent to him at the same time from Noyon. In 
1539 Béza returned to Paris, a licentiate of the law. But his 
mind turned rather to an ecclesiastical career, and though he 
disapproved of the ways of advancement in the Church, he was 
not too scrupulous to accept the emoluments of one or two 
ecclesiastical offices, while still hesitating about taking Holy 
Orders. Nor did his conscience hinder him from contracting an 
impulsive secret marriage. At the age of forty a serious illness, 
which brought him face to face with death, and gave him tim: 
for serious thought, resulted in his complete conversion to Pro- 
testantism. He acknowledged his wife, resigned his emoluments, 
and fled to Geneva, where he was welcomed by Calvin. In 151) 
he was appointed Professor of Greek in the Academy of Lausanue, 
and ten years later he became Rector of Calvin’s new Religious 
University at Geneva, in all the teaching of which he was 


































A CRITICAL EXAMINAILION OF IRISH HISTORY. 

A Critical Examination of Ivish History. By T. Dunbar 
Ingram, LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmansand Co. 24s.)—Dr. Ingram 
thinks that Englishmen are far too prone tocondemn themselves. 
Foreigners—indeed, their own countrymen—accuse them of injus- 
tice, oppression, and cruelty, and they mournfully admit the justice 
of the charge. He writes this hook to set them right on one 
particular matter, the relation of England to Ireland, a relation 
characterised, according to a commonly received account, by 
treachery and violence, but, as we are now encouraged to believe, 
by good faith and kindness. His nurrative aims at “a replace- 
ment of the false by the true.” Henceforth we are to regard 
England as the beneficent patron, Ireland as the ungrateful 
dependent, ungrateful because misled by self-interested guides. 
The mischief was started by the Pope. Ireland was peaceful till 
Pius V. excommunicated the Queen. The Roman Catholic 
laity in 1602 declared that “never was the realm more 
opulent or abundant” than between 1558 and 1570. Then 
came the fatal Bull, Regnans in Ezcelsis, the spring of woes 
unnumbered, culminating in the Rebellion of 1641. This 
event, which was justified a couple of centuries ago, is now, 
according to some authorities, absolutely denied. Contem- 
poraries, however, whether adverse or friendly, believed in it. 
“Up to this time,” wrote Cornelius O'Mahony, a Portuguese 
Jesuit, in 1645, “ you have killed one hundred and fifty thousand. 
. Z myself believe that even a greater number of the 
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translated from his first published work, and has called his 
“Religio Medici.” It should be taken as a motto for every 
physieian’s career, and runs thus :—‘ Whoever applies himself to 
medicine ought seriously to weigh the following considerations, — 
First, that he will one day have to render an account to the 
Supreme Judge of the lives of sic’: persons committed to his care. 
Next, whatever skill or knowledge he may, by the Divine favour, 
become possessed of, should be devoted above all things to the 
glory of God and the welfare of the human race. Moreover, let 
him remember that it is not any base or despicable creature of 
which he has undertaken the cure. For the only begotten 
Son of God, by becoming. man, recognised the value of 
the human race, and ennobled by His own dignity the 
nature He assumed. Finally, the physician should bear 
in mind that he himself is not exempt from the common lot, 
but subject to the same laws of mortality. and disease as others; 
and he will care for the sick with more diligence and tenderness 
if he remembers that he himself is their fellow-sufferer.” It only 
remains to say that Dr. Payne’s book adds something even to 
what he has already told us of Sydenham, and is one of the most 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court half a century earlier. AQ§ striking contributions to the useful series of “Masters of 
picturesque incident marking the close of a life coloured through: M Medicine.” 
out by a touch of the romantic was the attempt of Francois de : = 
ales to compass the conversion of the octogenarian Reformer. . roe ah a aay 
Z Baird tells the story from the point of view of Béza and ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. SN Aa? 
Béza’s confession, and he gives anything but an ideal portrait of Essays in Illustration of the Action of Astral Gravitation in 
de Sales. The history of Béza’s opinions and of his theological JHN@tural Phenomena. By William Leighton Jordan. (Longmans 
writings is full, and yet not too full to be easily followed by the and Co. 9s.)—-Mr. Jordan’s book is too curious an example of a 
ordinary reader; and the book makes altogether a valuable kind of “scientific” writing which we had thought to be extinct 
addition to the popular history of the Reformation. to be passed over with the casual contempt which it would other- 
wise deserve. Every educated person is nowadays supposed to 


know that the foundations of modern physics and astronomy have 
been laid with a solidity which nothing short of a scientific 
cataclysm can overset. At any rate, it should be generally 
understood that the whole fabric of the edifice which a succession 
of mathematicians and observers have built up on the site marked 
out by Newton holds together, and that it is vain for any one 
who thinks that he sees a flaw in one of its walls to attack the 
imperfect brick on a priori principles; the whole must stand or 
fall together. Yet we find a man like Mr. Jordan, with the 
initials of five or six learned societies tacked on to his name, who 
complacently sets out, without even a knowledge of mathematics, 
to show that modern chemists and physicists are wholly wrong 
in some of their most elementary conceptions, and thinks that he 
can prove it in half a dozen unconnected essays. It will be sufti- 
cient to quote two or three of Mr. Jordan’s new propositions to 
display “the kind of philosopher he is.” One of his leading 
points is that the earth is not shaped as those who have painfully 
measured meridians and the mathematicians who have combined 
their results suppose, but that it is really heart-shaped, as he 
deduces from some reasoning in which we are unable to follow 
him,—perhaps because he refers so often to a large work of his 
own on the ocean with which we are, unfortunately, uot 
familiar. Another, which is only incidentally brought in, 
as he has “proved” it elsewhere, seems to mean that 
the earth’s magnetism is kept up on the principle of the 
old-fashioned cylinder electrical machine, by the friction of 
the crust against a fluid interior which is constantly rotating 
at the rate of one revolution in eighty minutes. It would be 
vain to ask Mr. Jordan what force is competent to retain this 
fluid mass in its place while it flies round with a speed of 
something like five miles a second; such considerations du not 
trouble his fertile brain. Another of his epoch-makiuy doctrines 
is that matter and energy are mutually convertible, and that the 
sun’s supply of heat will be kept up for ever by the new creation 
every instant of “the forces of gravitation, heat and light.”’ 
This is apparently based on Mr. Jordan’s belief that the increase 
in weight which takes place when a metal is heated in air, and so 
converted into its oxide, is due to “a transmutation of air into 
metaliie substance during the process of calcination.” It would 
really be rather amusing, if it were not still more pathetic, to 
see the ease with which such amazing ignorance of elementary 
chemistry can furnish a basis for a high-sounding theory of the 
universe. Mr. Jordan’s book may tind a place on that shelf tu 
which the collectors of the fallacies in wnich De Morgantook su keen 
an interest assign the works of the flat-earth men, the circle 
squarers, and the inventors of a perpetual motion. Readers who 
are deluded by its title into seeking for any serious contribution 
to science will rather be inclined to class it with what Dr. Lanyon 
happily called “ unscientific balderdash.”’ 


Calvin’s most earnest and most trusted coadjutor. Béza’s noble 
origin and aristocratic manners made him a more acceptable 
person to the Court party than were most of the Reformers. In 
1560, at the conclusion of the famous Assembly of Notables at 
Fontainebleau, he was invited to instruct the King and Queen of 
Navarre—father and mother of Henri Quatre—in the Protestant 
religion, He became the close personal friend of Henri Quatre, 
who continued to hold him in honour and affection, even after 
his own apostasy. And at the Colloquy of Poissy in 1501 
it was Béza who was chosen to explain the Protestant 
tenets, and plead the Protestant cause before the  boy- 
King, Charles IX., the Queen - Mother, and the Court, 
the Cardinals, and the doctors of the Sorbonne. The death of 
Calvin in 1564 gave to Béza the official lea lership of the Reformed 
Church in France and Switzerland. His correspondence, con- 
troversial and other, became enormous, and his life one of 
incessant activity and anxiety. But amid his more serious 
labours he found time to complete the rhythmical translation 
of the Psalter which had been begun by Clement Marot, and had 
won for the psalms of David such a curious popularity among the 






















































THOMAS SYDENHAM. 

Thomas Sydenham. By Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—Bacon once defined knowledge as “a rich 
Storehouse for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.” Nothing, as Dr. Payne observes, could better define 
Sydenham’s conception of the knowledge of diseases, which he 
was the first to set before Engtish students of medicine as the 
basis of sound practice. In his day medicine was at a low ebb. 
It was divided very largely between the solemn fool and the 
unscrupulous knave. The English physician was still, in the 
days of Charles 11., “the formal and learned scholar such as 
Linacre had intended to make the type of a Fellow of his 
College.” His learning was chiefly based on a careful study of 
Galen, and even the great discovery of Harvey, the foundation of 
that study of life on which modern medicine so largely depends, 
wade no serious difference in his way of envisaging disease. On 
the other hand, there was growing up a large class of equally 
ignorant and more dangerous practitioners who had not even the 
advantage of having read Galen, and being bound by the tradi- 
tion of honourable dealing. ‘The small and discredited school of 
“chemical physicians,” of whom Paracelsus had been an earlier 
type, with their reliance upon strange and secret drugs, expanded 
under the relief from formalities which was caused by the Civil 
Wars into a great class of “quacks,” whose very name was an 
abbreviation of the German name for mercury, Quecksilber, the 
most powerful and frequently used of all drugs in that loose age. 
Dr. Payne gives a long and learned account of these quacks, some 
of whom even had the impudence to aspire with success to the 
title of Royal Doctor in an age when subserviency to the gross 
and criminal desires of the Castlemaine and her like was the 
surest road to advancement in the profession which was sullied 
by men like Archer and Frazier, Into this slough of despond 
came Sydenham, with his new theory that disease could only be 
studied at the bedside of a patient, and his enmity on the one 
hand to the solemn pedant who thought that all medical know- 
ledge was to be found in the sacrosanct pages of Galen, on the 
other to the noxious humbugs who cared nothing whom they 
slew, or what constitutions they ruined, so long as money came 
into their purse. Sydenham’s chief title to fame, as Dr. Payne 
well says, does not rest on his discoveries so much as on his 
method. “It was that he first set the example of the true clinical 
method. His independent and unprejudiced spirit, combined 
with great powers of observation, made him the type of a clinical 
investigator. To become such, not only intellectual gifts, but 
moral qualities, were necessary,—strong character, perfect truth- 
fulness, and an unfailing sense of duty, which in Sydenham were 
reinforced by his intense religious convictions. More than all 
other wise and good physicians of whom we know, he made his 
profession a part of his religion; he prosecuted his task of ad- 
vancing knowledge and healing the sick with the same fervent 
zeal which other men have shown in what are regarded as more 
sacred avocations.” ‘Ihe nature of his conception of the medical 
art is well shown in the noble passage which Dr. Payne has 


















































STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN DAYS. 
Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. By Alice Morse Earle. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. Gd.)—There are few subjects that make pleasanter 
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converse than taverns or hotels; and certainly, except where the 
huge modern cosmopolitan caravanserai has been introduced with 
its stereotyped cookery and accommodation, nothing is more 
characteristic of a country than its inns. Miss Earle writes of 
this national institution in a spirit of generous comprehension, 
and with a stream of facts that might content the most exacting 
She begins with Puritan New England, when the tavern was 
almost an annexe to the Church, and where both the innkeeper 
and his guests were under strict moral supervision. Even the 


darling peccadillo of tobacco smoke was forbidden, or severely 


limited in some cases to bond-fide travellers, who might have one 
pipe in the ten miles. The innkeeper was for the most part a 
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cemeteries in which the dead are laid away. Universally in 


Southern Europe, these cemeteries are filled, and in such Ways ag 
to be recognised at great distances, with what, owing to tho 
principle of association, may be termed ‘sad’ rows of Cypress 
trees, When the reference is ascribol to the conditions pre. 
ceding coffins or shrouds rather than to the apparent effects—je, 
rather than to these dark rows of cypress trees casting their thick 
shadows over the cemeteries—the expression of the poet is inter. 
preted as if it were scientific rather than artistic.” We thin: 
that we have fully justified our opinion of Professor Raymond’; 
book,—and our abstinence from perusing the whole of it, 








man of station, even as late as 1817, who gave his services and# 


those of his house rather as a favour than as aright; and the ; 
comedy of Mr. Hardcastle could scarcely have been played ing 


New England. The signs spoke of Puritan predilections in 
politics, as in one case where a head of Cromweli hung so low 


over the door that no one could enter without making him af 
reverence,—but there was sound conviviality in their mottoes. § 
One sported on its signboard a tree, a bird, a ship, and a can of 


beer, with the comment :— 


“ This is the tree that never grew, 
This is the bird that never flew, 
Phis is the ship that never sailed, 
This is the mug that never failed.”’ 


But Miss Earle’s most seductive chapter is one on old-world 
drinks. According to her the oldest allusion to rum, the 
characteristically American spirit, describes it as “a hot, hellish, 
and terrible liquor,” called alternatively rumbullion or kill-divil 
We gather from Miss Earle’s learned dissertation that the word 


days rum, under whatever name, was cheap and plenty, and 
formed the basis of “blackstrap,” ‘“ calibogus,”’ 
“flip,” and others, for which recipes, many and elaborate, 
are duly given, but above all of punch. Punch, it seems, 
is by derivation good Hindostani, etymologically (meaning 
five”); in application it is universal and infinitely various; 
but in America its formula was specially elaborated. One 


famous New England landlord laid it down that “the man 


who sees, does, or thinks of anything else while he is making 


punch may as well look for the north-west passage on Malton § 


Hill. A mancan never make good punch unless he is satisfied, 
nay positive, that no one breathing can make better. I can and 


proceeds to say, is my way of doing it, furnishing the recipe; but 


it goes against our conscience to quote the very plum of any book. | 


Miss Earle has much to say of coaches as well as of taverns, of the 
romance of the road, and, in a last chapter, of tavern-chosts, but 


we have not space to dwell on it. Her entertaining book abounds & 


with good stories and good illustrations, 








COMPARATIVE ZSTHETICS 


The Representative Significance of Form: an Essay on Comparative @ 


tsthetics. By GeorgeLansing Raymond. (Putnam’s Sons. 9s.) ff ee : 
Sie c 4 On this hypothesis God realises in his own being what the world 


« book quite so unreadable as this, To review it at all adequately, fy Process ¥* designed to lead up to, the all-pervasiveness of love 


—In a large experience of reviewing we have never encountered 


in the sense of expressing dissent where dissent seemed necessary, 
would require at least the dimensions of a Quarterly article 


But one may judge of Professor Raymond’s arguments by anf 
instance or two. Seeking to establish the ethical character of the fm 
highest art, he refers to the fact that Titian and Pheidias worked ff 
tor the adornment of religious edifices. Surely the one objection 
to Titian as a painter is the essentially irreligious character of goa oe aes ie 
his pictures on sacred subjects ; and we should question whether three of his former conjectures, aud supplying a few additional 
Pheidias had any other ideal than one of high physical perfection. j 
Again, he cites, with some justice, the opening passage of “ The 


Lotus Eaters” as “strictly poetical,” then goes on to quote lines 
from an author named Gilbert West :—: 
Then shall my youthful sons, to wisdom Jed 
By fair examples and ingenuous praise, 
With willing feet the paths of duty tread 
Through the we s intricate or rugged Ways 
Cunducted by religion’s sacred rays,” &¢.,— 
upon Which he makes this comment: “This verse, though in. 
tended for poetry, is rendered prosaic by constant mention of the 







-onditions preceding those perceived, conditions possible to know 
B Henry V. (and here “fabled” is nearer the text), and Mr 


: only as a result of investigation.”” This fair specimen of Professor 
Raymond’s critical theories should suffice, but we cannot refrain 


from quoting his remark on the lines, “Come away, come away, 
Death, and in sad cypress let me be laid,’—where previous critics 
have questioned only whether a coftin of cypress wood or a shroud & 


of cypress (“cypress black as e’er was crow”’) should be understood. 


“Tt does not seem to have occurred to these critics that as poetry 
is an art and poetic language the language of perception, thc fm 
B conjectures. The present series begins with emendations 10 


expression is more likely to refer to the appearance of the 


PROBLEMS IN ETHICS. 


Problems in Ethics; or, Grounds for a Code of Rules for Moral 
Conduct. By John Steinfort Kedney. (G. P. Putnam’s Bons, 
16s.)—This is a very thoughtful and admirable work. It is both 
critical and constructive, positive on the one hand, yet broad ang 


Zimpartial in tone. The real subject is the attainment of morality 


as freedom,—the problem of Kant. But the author reverses the 


Kantian method. That is to say, he does not ask first what js 


the ground of obligation of the moral law. He inquires,—What 
is the end to which the moral law obliges? If that end isg 
rational one, all contradiction is removed. Obligation becomes 
at once manifest, since we are bound to pursue our ends. That 


g obligation satisfies alike the moral and esthetic sense, which the 


author takes to be one in the final analysis. The argument for 
freedom assumes only moral freedom, not physical liberty. The 


: i ai ae j M world of the mere cosmos has us in the grip of necessity, but it 
“rum” is not etymologically limited in its application to the j§ supplies us with material for the sou!. The motive for action is 


liquor of the sugar-cane,—b ut at all events in America from early 


subjective, the occasion is determined. This is the author's 


Hanswer to the vexed question of determinism or freedom. An 
“ mimbo,” § 


acute criticism of Utilitarianism and Intuitionalism is re. 
solvable into this, that each, in its best form, is supple. 
mentary to the other. Utility forms only an_ external 


judgment, whereas we must have subjective as well as 


objective righteousness. Of particular interest is the dis. 
cussion of immortality and moral evil. On the first subject 
the position is taken that unless spiritual subjects are” per- 


# manent, there are no true moral but only prudential relations 
a possible for human beings. The extremely obscure problem of 
Athe possibility of the existence of pure evil is only dealt with 
: 3 H tentatively. For a purely evil nature, the history must be the 
do make good punch because I do nothing else.” And this, he eyerse of the human history,—ie., it must be a process of 
Javsolute degradation, as is assumed in the case of the fallen 
Hangels, The possibility of possession by such beings is hinted at, 
Hand it is laid down that the invasion must be from the physicai 


side of man’s nature. The author holds the cheering view that 
physical science will ultimately justify on its own plane esthetics, 


@ religion, and morality, that Christianity is as truly a philosophj 
Mas a religion,and that it will in the future show itself not only a: 


moulding personal character, but as transforming institutions 
The argument for the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as com: 
pared with pure Theism is ably stated and worth consideration 





‘THE OLD DRAMATISTS 
The Old Dramatists: Conjectural Reading: By K. Deighton, 
(Thacker, Spink, and Co., Calcutta. 5s.)—This is a continuation 
of the series of emendations by Mr. Deighton, published in 1896 
(A. Constable and Co.) He begins by withdrawing twenty- 


Mm notes to the first series. These remove some of the more un- 
tA necessary and impossible of his suggestions—though he leaves 
§ such totally uncalled-for alterations as “ th’ amaze of conscience” 
M for ‘the maze of conscience’’ in The White Devil—but the addi 
tions are less satisfactory. Emending is one of the most dan- 


gerous, as it is one of the most fascinating, pastimes a reader 
cau indulge in, and unless he is a competent scholar he will 


Mido well to keep clear of it. The really brilliant emendation:, 
fat once original and convincing, that have been made in our 


& 


dramatic literature—such, for instance, as the famous “a 
babbled of green fields’? for ‘“‘a Table of green fields” in 


Bullen’s “iv xal ph ov’? for “oncaymeon” in Faustus~ 
could probably be counted! on the fingers. Unfortunately Mr. 
Deighton is not a competent scholar. He frequently displays 
complete igncrance of the meanings of old words, and at other 
times suggests interpretations in no wise borne out by seven- 
teenth-century usage. The result is that over and over again he 
creates difficulties of his own, and gets over them by imposible 
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@ volume of his “ Histoire de France” he boasts of not having said 
a word about Jansenism, which holds so large a place in the 
G literature of the time, he exhibits the petulance of a geographer 
Awho should boast of not having mentioned Mont Blanc because 
Chimborazo had been so much less talked about. And Quinet 
was quite right in not quoting Michelet’s volumes on the French 
Revolution, for they are not history, but simply a series of 
brilliant historical sketches, in which fancy too often selects 
mthe facts. For those who are interested in either correspondent 
Mme. Quinet’s volume will have great value. 


Shakespeare, among which are several new suggestions for well- 
none of which, however, strike us as plausible, 
though they are doubtless no worse than many others that have 
been put forward. Next we pass to Massinger, Ford, Shirley, 
Brome, Randolph, Tourneur, clapthorne, Lyly, and a number 
of miscellaneous plays in Dodsley. In all these we have looked § 
in vain for a really convincing emendation. In some cases the® 
writer successfully defends the text against Mr. W .C, Hazlitt’s 
corruptions, and some of his suggestions are certainly plausible, 
as, for instance, “ lousy” for “ housy” in Randolph’s Hey for 
Honesty, and “ infestious ” (= infectious) for “ insestious ” (=in f 
cestuous) in Lyly’s Woman in the ioe. The best, probably, is 5 THE COMING OF PEACE. 
« jennets, bauk” for “Jenert’s bank” in The dferry Devil of ger ne stciaida dammmicia ts thai 
Fadmonton, in support of which some very sound arguments aregj *"* ¢ a eet eee ere ee eee hart 
i@ Hauptmann. Translated by Janet Achureh and C. E. Wheeler. 

adduced. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Miss Achurch in her preface 
to the play, of which she and Mr. Wheeler have produced an 
A Cyclist’: Note-Book. By A. W. Rumney. (W. and a. K fixcellont eee oe 

ston.) —The cycling expert is apt to be an inhuman ape = eee isla oe Se eee 

Johnston.) : ‘ ? rg non seconbheenkion. ond. 4 mmall the single exception of Ibsen. If that be so, and if Friedenfest be 
re ‘ins ja hay Mr. ieee thouniel a fair example of Hauptmann’s work, we can only thank heaven 
he is the “tourist editor” of Cycling, remains human,—with ag that we do not live in German-speaking countries. Here you 


to for all the humanities. He has a turn for agreeable quota ma get all Ihsen’s concentration on the sordid and the squalid 
taste tor Ss. Ss g 2 i 


: a ssion for mending punctures; he recognises that f struggles with which human existence teems, yet without that 
ton, sa Re OM oe 3 & to t tied t in galas nor redceming touch of the larger poetic vision which makes Ibsen, 
the heat yey die Py i ™ Pit Pgs bead ge even at his worst, illuminating and vivifying. As usual in this 
ae sr t es ve ce bee aide will ae too pal school, the subject of the play is an outbreak of insanity. There 
— poe ey tn it quite a company. G4 esnses. . isa household headed by iu mad fath« and a nagging, narrow- 
dap oti talki a ts ‘un ante tack alent eunten: winlneeliaadn minded mother, and insanity takes with tue three children the 
tee tee rine Ctinies pod it oe rn like, lt form of a morbid irritability. Among these five are thrown 
exhilarating to the initiated: one may be quite competent on a M a soe ere arene pie aps -_ won meager eo 
bicycle and yet have extremely vague notions about convertible # pecan ei rte na : mer ae ss : aie 7 
gears. However, it is just as well to note that Mr. Rumney is con- fj 7°" become betrothed to him, ee ee ee ee ee ee to 
vinced that the two-speed arrangement (by which a gear suitable for f@ °O™® home = be reconciled to his own folk on a Christmas night. 
work on the level can be altered at will to one slower but needing fj Chen byan evilchance the father,whohas also left the home, returns 
less effort in hill-climbing) will prove as great a boon as the fre. i the an = caseaentiigs a Cot stile ritual on 
wheel. The latter he accepts as settled, and we may add that which the Biichners have insisted. For a moment the soothing 
if the free whecl became universal it would probably lessen fq ™4uence prevails, and there is a sudden sencmentietion during 
enormously the number of serious accidents. These mostly whic h the father and sons see into each other's hearts; but in 
oceur to young fools who persist in riding without a brake, ff half an hour the poison is again at work, the jarring begins, the 
trusting to their prowess in back-pedulling. Apparently all th: § ‘ather goes raving mad, and Mrs. Biichner supplicates William 


large class of riders that hire a machine for an occasional run fm °° let her daughter go. Only, as one reads the play, there seems 


think the use of a brake ignominious, for if one has occasion ever pg * ™2Y of sunshine in Ida’s constant love, a real gleam of humanity 
; in her passion of rejoicing when she realises to the full all the 


to hire a machine, the great majority of those available have no § ; . : 

brake attached. There is absolutely no reason for this practice, jm St#"¥°4 need for love and tenderness in her lover that it may be 
as the extra weight on the machine is the merest trifle, and the fm 2@™S t° appease. But, when the thing was played on the stage, this 
superstition that brakes injure tires affects no one who has used pg 20°F Ay was swamped utterly in the blackness and misery; or 
a brake freely. With the free wheel back-pedalling is mmpossible. pethes,, 3 seemed only a will-o’-the-wisp ote: strays from out- 
and a brako indispensable, of the new kind which enables a rider °'4° a what the younger ag calls the “stagnant, feverish 
to go down the steepest hills with complete confidence. For ourfg°¥#™P” in which this hopeful family is rooted. There is 
own part, we are more enthusiastic over the rim brake than the jg 2°thing for it but to go on repeating, in the teeth of folk who 
free wheel. These, however, are purely technical matters which jg 0! Hauptmann and the rest for models to imitate, that even 
Mr. Rumney discusses with more knowledge than we can; but it fg *#sedy is bound to exhilarate; and tragedy, modern tragedy, 
would be unjust to his pleasant book not to recognise that he jg °2" do so when it gets into the larger air. Witness, for a recent 
discusses also many things that are not technical, and has a very mostance, M, Brieux’s magnificent play, La Robe Rouge. 
attractive sense of the charm of landscape. He is a photographer § 
too, and illustrates his own volume copiously. 





known cruxes, 





































A CYCLIST’S NOTE-BOOK. 


















































THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOIL. 

Lectures on Some of the Physical Properties of Soil. By Robert 
Warington, M.A. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 6s.)—The con- 
tents of this volume, with the exception of the final chapter, 
formed the substance of a course of lectures delivered by the 
wuthor as Sibthorpean Professor of Rural Economy in Oxford in 
1896. It does not profess to be a text-book treating exhaustive'y 
of the physical properties of soil. But the lectures deal with 
some fulness of particular portions of the subject, such 
as “Physical Constitution of Soil,” ‘‘ Relations of Soil to 
Water,” “ Relations of Soil to Heat,’ and “ Movements of Salt 
in the Soil,” and as they are all treated from the experimental 
point of view, the book can in great measure at least be under- 
m@ stood by readers who are not experts in agricultural chemistry. 
[he practical value of many of the experimentations sum- 
warised in these lectures may .be gathered from such 
a sentence as this: “ A farmer once told the writer 
Hthat dressing his heavy land with chalk had enabled him 
to plough with two horses instead of three as formerly.” 
While the ordinary intelligent and curious reader will find much 
to think about and interest him, the student will also find in it 
the resulis of patient investigation. At the same time he will 
somewhat regret to find that the soils of America have been 
placed so much under contribution, and for the reason that 
the physical constitution and properties of English soils have 
as yet not been investigated save in a very few exceptional 
cases; this is doubtless due to the great lack of investigators 
Wand research laboratories in this country. Surely this defect 














QUINET AND MICHELET. 

Cinguante Ans d’Amitié: Michelet-Quinet, 1825-1875. Par Mme 
Edgar Quinet. (Armand Colin et Cie., Paris.)—This volume 
is, in fact, a sequel to those which Mme. Quinet has devoted to 
the memory of her husband, and forms a fitting monument to 
the “great friendship” which bound the two men together for 
fifty years (Michelet being the elder by five), a friendship the 
more remarkable in its duration since in course of time they were 
no longer altogether at one in their principles. Michelet coulv 
live and teach in France under the Empire; Quinet could not. 
We find Michelet complaining (September, 1868) that Quinet in 
his really great work, “La Révolution,” had not referred to his 
own volumes on the same subject, which he terms “a surprising 
forgetfulness of him who alone had traced the way.’’ But the 
fact is that there was in latter days a gulf between the two. 
Quinet was supremely conscientious as a historian. Michelet no 
doubt rendered a great service to his country, and to the Lativ 
races under French lead, as the first Frenchman who really saw 
the past. He thus rendered history for the first time interesting 
toa number of young minds, and became the father of a whole 
brilliant school of modern French historians and archeologists 
But he ended by seeing only what he chose in the past, and 
losing all historical conscience. To take a single instance. He 
certainly deserves the utmost credit for bringing home to his 
countrymen the enormous importance for evil to France of the 
revocation of the “Edit de Nantes.’ But when in the same 
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think that the present sketch of his life-work will be found Use: 
ful and interesting to most persons who are interested in ay of 
the branches of science to which he devoted his attention, 


ought to be removed without delay. Meanwhile Mr. Waring 
ton’s facts, figures, and deductions are of the highest value, both 
theoretical and practical, and we are glad to see that he thinks 
of following up this volume with another on a similar plan. 











DOMESTICITIES. 

Doniesticities. By FE. V. Lucas. (Smith, Elder, and Co, 53,)— 
This little book provides light entertainment for idle half-hourg 
The essays it contains are gracefully written, and while they 
hardly aspire to be thoughtful, they may well provoke the reader 
tothink. They will certainly make him smile. The four first 
papers deal respectively with “ Toast,” “ Breakfast,” « Walks” 
and ** Tea.” Of these “ Breakfast” is the best worth readinc 
Mr. Lucas quotes from a sixteenth-century manuscript belonging 
to the house of Northumberland, which gives the breakfast 
arrangements of the Percy family, both for Lent and for flesh 
days. Here are the items of the Lenten nursery meal provided 
for Lady Margaret and Master Ingeram Percy :—* A manchet 
(small loaf of white bread), a quart of beer, a dish of butter, g 
piece of salt fish, a dish of sprats, or three white herring.” On 
flesh days instead of the fish they had’ “three mutton hones 
boiled.” We might have hoped the little lady and gentleman 
had more than one nurse to help them with their beer, but that 
the “three herring” and “three mutton bones” are jn. 
direct evidence against this supposition. Certainly this was 
as Mr. Lucas says, a “thirsty nursery.” “Tea,” he tells 
us in another essay, “should be brewed of the right strength 
at the beginning and poured into cups and reserved cups, 
x decanted into another teapot.” The suggestion as to 
the “reserved cups” does not commend itself to us at all. In 
China, we are told, every teapot bears the legend “ At your ease 
drink this precious liquor,” but who could drink at his ease while 
his second cup cooled before him? On the whole, the prper 
we most enjoy is “Concerning Animals.” His birds give the 
essayist and his readers so much pleasure. We are pained by 
the conduct of his cat, with whom he is so justly indignant, and 
amused by the story of the cockatoo who, after travelling for five 
hours in a deal box, with the corners sawn off to allow him to 
breathe, was finally liberated at his destination “by- two 
frightened men in wicket-keeping gloves.” 





EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAL. 
Education and the Philosophical Ideal. By Horatio W. Dresser 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.)—An interesting, though at times 
rather vague, discussion as to the true ideal in education. The 
author is somewhat Greek in his aims and methods, his chief 
end being the attainment of a harmony summed up in the one 
word “equanimity.” Every person is to be brought into such a 
condition of calm by attention to his inner being that all the 
events of his life and the contact with Nature and his fellow- 
be ngs shall prove of spiritual valueto him. The sub-conscious 
/ess is to be examined and cultivated, the soul is to be made 
more of than the mere analytical intellect. The eternal purposes 
of man’s nature are to be taken into consideration, since man is 
not a mere secular individual, but an immortal soul. So long as 
we think of purely, secular ends in education we shall produce 
lawyers, financiers, merchants, but not men. We must pay 
heed to the growth of the whole being. This is in the main 
Greek, and it is the undoubtedly true and high ideal, which 
needs statement in view of the cramming and specialisation of 
to-day. But we are not so sureof the truth of the diagnosis of 
human nature made by the author. He is of opinion that we 
have outgrown what is a fundamental Christian conception, the 
reality of sin, and the fallen nature of mankind. All men, he 
thinks, are born good. That is certainly not a fact; millions are 
born very bad, and millions more indifferent, and with bad 
tendencies only too pronounced. We quite agree that the fact of 
depravity must be subordinated to the belief in the quickening 
power of goodness in the human heart, but that is a very different 
thing from thinking that all men are good by nature. The 
author confounds mere imperfection with badness, but they are 
different qualities, and no universal scheme of education. for the 
whole complex nature of man will ever succeed unless it takes 
account of the rooted tendencies of that nature to go wrong. In 
a word, man must be born again, his will must be renewed. The 
author thinks that the evolution doctrine as set forth by Darwin, 
Spencer, and A. R. Wallace explains the facts of moral evil by 
referring them to our brute ancestry. But Mr. Wallace expressly 
states that, on mere Darwinian principles, he cannot account for 
our moral nature, which he is bound to refer to some new power, 
entering into man apart from the legacy of the animal 
nature. If that be so, the mere course of evolution is not likely 
to have more than a surface effect on human nature, since it does 
not go down to the springs of moral action and the roots ot 
character. 








A WALK THROUGH THE “ZOO.” 

A Walk Through the Zoological Gardens. By F. G. Aflalo, 
F.Z.S. Illustrated. (Sands and Cs. 33. 6d.)—Mr. Aflalo has 
an extensive acquaintance with the ways of animals, both birds, 
beasts, and fish. “His editing and contributions to the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedig of Sports” have aided in giving a mnch-needed addition 
to the country house library. The handy guide to the “Zoo ” 
now published by the same author is an itinerary, equipped with 
which a visitor can enter the gate on the east side from Regent's 
Park, 2nd learn something about every kind of bird and beast 
which he is likely to encounter. The illustrations are many and 
good, and are fairly apportioned among birds, beasts, rep- 
tiles, and insects. The introductory chapter, explaining the 
management of the Gardens, and the divers ways in which 
the animals reach the menagerie, includes most of the current 
history of the collection. The difficulty of choice between 
repeating what is trite and omitting what is characteristic in 
short comments on the various animals has not always been sur- 
mounted, and it would be easy to criticise such statements as 
that the beaver chooses the hardest wood which it can find on 
which to wear down its teeth, or that pelicans “ pose” because 
they are vain. Beavers cut down the easiest trees to gnaw first, 
and do not attack the larger and harder trees till they have 
cleared off the softer ones, and pelicans ‘ pose” to dry their 
wing feathers. But the circuit of the Gardens is complete, and 
the author's remarks in nearly every case are interesting and 
suggestive. In condemning the present parrot house he points 








A MASTER OF MEDICINE. 

Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholts. By John Gray McKen- 
drick, M.D., &c. “‘ Masters of Medicine.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
Technically speaking, it seems at first a little strange to find 
Von Helmholtz included among the “‘ Masters of Medicine,” for 
although he received a medical education, he spent the greater 
part of his life as Professor. of Physiology or Physics in one or 
other of the leading German Universities, and he won his fame 
not as a medical man, but as an experimental physiologist and 
physicist. He had the good fortune to study under Johannes 
Miiller, and his great abilities being early recognised by 
Alexander von Humboldt, he was relieved at an early age from 
his official duties as an army surgeon, and given appointments 
which enabled him to devote his energies to the advancement of 
science, for the benefit of the world at large. The outward life 
of a man of science rarely exhibits many stirring events, His 
inward life is only known to himself, and henee Dr. McKendrick 
has mainly devoted his book to giving a succinct account of the 
numerous and important investigations to which Helmholtz 
devoted a life which, though not unduly prolonged, extended 
beyond the traditional three-score years andten. ‘These investi- 
gations included such subjects as fermentation, animal heat, 
the conservation of energy, the measurement of the rapidity of the 
nervous impulse, the ophthalmoscope, the mechanism of accom- 
modation, animal electricity, studies of colour, sensations of 
tone, hydrodynamics, electrodynamics and electricity, meteor- 
ology, optics, dynamics, &e. Many of these researches 
bore more or iess directly on medicine, and one of 
the most important among these was his discovery of the 
ophthalmoscope, which revolutionised the whole practice 
of ophthalmology. This is alone amply sufficient to give the 
name of Won Helmholtz a prominent place among tlaose of the 
« Masters of Medicine”; but he was much more than this, and we 
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THE MORALS OF SUICIDE. 
The Morals of Suicide. By Rev. J. Garnhill. (Longmans and Co, 
Gs.)—This is an earnest and useful book. It is written. avowedly 
from the standpoint of the Christian Socialist, “to whom suicide 


the surface of society in all its classes is a subject which demands 
his reverent, earnest, and sympathetic attention,” and consists of 
a few thoughts and suggestions which by God’s blessing may 
“help to abate some of those evils from which society is suffering 
and which so frequently lead the sufferers to the awful act of self- 
destruction as the means of escaping them.” Apart from the 
special standpoint of the author, the book is very valuable for the 
statistical and other information that it supplies as to the 




































































to one of the few thoroughly unsatisfactory divisions of the 


asasymptom of the sin and misery which is seething beneath — 
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would take a learning equal to Mr. Del Mar’s own either to con- 














rowth of suicide and insanity in the world, and as to the rela- 0 | 

«ng between them and certain social evils, of which the chief is firm or to controvert the positions he takes up, but even the 
era ance. The views of “ philosophers” who, like Schopen- @ fairly intelligent, if slightly sceptical, reader will find this book 
eg ‘written perhaps not in praise, but certainly inj enjoyable, much as is a roomy country-house the owner of which 
— ation, of suicide are stated with lucidity and freedom from has in mercy to his guests fitted up various rooms in addition 






to the library with book-shelves. It may be added that though 
Mr. Del Mar has many hard things to say of Christian rulers, he 
retains his conviction that “ through its singular capacity to 
continually renew itself Christianity is destined to always remain 
the paramount religion of the civilised world.” 






sthing approaching to exaggeration. Mr, Garnhill, as was to be 
pi oak avails himself of the statistics given in Dr. Morselli’s 
or rk. But he regards as inadequate the science of 
Fherapentics proclaimed by Morselli with a view to putting 
. end to or reducing suicide, mainly because he finds fault 
vith the definition of duty on which the science is based, 
«the sacrificing of a man’s own egoism to the well-being 
of the whole race.” Morselli acknowledges only the per- 
sonality of man. Mr. Garnhill as a Theist acknowledges the 
divine as well as the human personality, and on both as @ 
foundation erects his system of Christian therapeutics. The 
system is well thought out and carefully elaborated. Here and 
here the book may appear to the plain lay thinker to savour of 
sentimentality. But it is so full of faith and hope and charity, 
of wise counsel and tender sympathy, that it cannot fail to be of 
ethical as well as of psychological and sociological importance. 




















BISHOP BUTLER. 

The Works of Bishop Butler. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Bernard. 
2 vols. (Macmillan and Co, 7s. 6d. net per vol.)—The first of 
the two volumes contains. the Sermons, Charges, Letters to 
Clarke, and Fragments, with the editor’s introduction, critical 
and biographical; the second is occupied with the Analogy. 
Butler cannot be said to occupy the place among English thinkers 
which was generally conceded to him fifty years ago. On the 
other hand, there is a reaction against a certain tendency to 
depreciate him which has been manifest of late years. His a 
priort arguments cannot be urged, indeed, with the confidence felt 
in them by the last generation, but the practical force of his 
reasoning—and Butler was above all things practical—may be 
said to remain substantially unimpaired. A modern divine might 
not employ the doctrine of rewards and punishments as Butler 
employs it. But as a motive for action the doctrine is any- 
thing but obsolete. A witness would still, we imagine, be 
discredited if he repudiated the belief, and with good reason 
too. A philosophic thinker may be indifferent to such con- 
siderations, but “the man in the street” is still moved by 
them. Professor Bernard’s edition, a part of the “ English 
Theological Library,” appearing under the general care of Mr. 
Frederic Relton, is an excellent piece of work. He does not over- 
burden the book with comments. An editor’s business, as he well 
puts it, is “to interpret rather than to criticise his author.” 
But notes explanatory, and even apologetic, are not wanting when 
they are needed. We may well believe that Butler, had he been 
living in the present day, would have dropped some of his argu- 
ments wholly, and would have stated others in a different way— 
those that deal with the nature of the soul and immortality may 
be instanced—and an editor is strictly within his duty if he 
points out such cases. A more serviceable edition for the pur- 
poses of the student can hardly be found. A marginal analysis 
will be found useful, though the editor very well remarks that 
Butler’s language is so terse and full of thought that it does not 
admit of an epitome. 


























IN PRAISE OF FOLLY. 
Desiderius Erasmus: In Praise of Folly. With Illustrations 
after Hans Holbein and a Portrait. ‘Together with “A Life 
of Erasmus” and his “ Epistle, Addressed to Sir Thomas 
More.” (Gibbings and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Erasmus said he owed 
the idea of the “ Encomium Morie”’ to some remarks of Sir 
Thomas More, and that the name “ Moria” was a play upon 
“More.” And when the satire was assailed by'the orthodox, More 
made himself its warm and zealous champion. Nimbler wit, 
more penetrating and confounding satire, never perhaps flowed 
from any other pen. Folly, in praising herself and her 
works, gibbets Popes, priests, monks, theologians, schoolmasters, 
courtiers, all men, all women. It was a coarse time, and 
abuse was rank in Church and Court and State. And very 
coarse from the point of view of taste, though intellectually 
exquisitely fine, was the humour with which Erasmus spitted each 
separate self-delusion, imposture, and fatuity of a world over-full 
of fools and knaves. The book lives as a monument of the times : 
the protest of a scholar, moralist, and humourist against the 
iniquities that drove the half of Christian Europe out of the 
Catholic fold; but nothing can alter the fact that Erasmus him- 
self never contemplated secession, or saw a shadow of reason in 
going out of the true Church and leaving her in the undisturbed 
occupation of Moria and her defiling brood. ‘The English 
translation now before us is introduced by a short and rather 
inadequate account of the life of Erasmus, and it is quaintly 
illustrated by numerous woodcuts after Holbein. But no 
editors or translator’s name appears to recommend the 
volume, and except as a curiosity of literature the work is 
really not one to be recommended. It is a book for the 
student of all times. But it has no legitimate ground of 
appeal for the general reader of our own day. 














































EDINBURGH RECTORIAL ADDRESSES. 

Rectorial Addresses Delivered at Edinburgh. With an Introduc- 
tion by Archibald Stodart-Walker, M.B. (Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d.)—The Lord Rectorship, as it exists at present, was con- 
stituted in 1858. It seems a somewhat odd experiment to put 
the election into the hands of the undergraduates,—no one would 
dream of asking the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
to make such a choice. Yet it has worked well. The Rector can 
vardly be said to fulfil his proper function of representing the 
undergraduates. Yet his very existence does soina way. Any- 
how we have, asa tangible result of the institution, these addresses, 
thirteen in number, representing eleven Lord Rectors. Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have held office for a double term, for he 
gave his first address in 1860 and his second—a valedictory—in 
1865, while Lord Iddesleigh addressed the students twice during 
his period of thr2e years. Lord Lothian, on the other hand, gave 
no formal address. He occupied the place between Lord Iddesleigh 
and Mr. Goschen. The present Lord Rector is Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. All these addresses have been duly reported, com- 
mented on at the time of delivery, and have taken their place in 
academic literature. We would point out for special attention 
those by ‘Thomas Carlyle, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Robertson. The 
oration of one of the Rectors has an interest of another kind. The 
students would not listen to him, not because he differed from 
what was the popular opinion among them on a burning question 
of the day, the medical education of women, but because he 
declined to pledge himself to one course of action or the other. 
The editor praises highly, we see, the address by Lord Derby 
(the fifteenth Earl, not the Premier of 1866, but the Foreign 
Secretary of the same time). And, indeed, it is a fine essay, full 
of the “ dry light” which was so characteristic of the man. 





















THE MIDDLE AGES REVISITED. 

The Middle Ages Revisited. By Alex. Del Mar. (The Cam- 
bridge Encyclopedia Company, New York. 3 dols.)—This is 
one of those treatises the elaborate character of which is some- 
times the envy and sometimes even the despair of English 
scholars. It takes nearly four hundred pages to treat of the 
Roman government and religion and their relations to Britain. 
Mr. Del Mar makes it tolerably clear at the outset what he is 
driving at:—‘‘ When civil strife had so much exbausted the 
Romans that they were unable to prevent the overthrow of their re- 
publican institutions or resist the erection of the Heptarchy, they 
accepted from their tyrants a form of religion so impious and 
degrading as to speedily disgust the better class of citizens and 
turn them against a Government in whose establishment they 
had formerly taken an active and patriotic part. ‘his feeling 
found popular echo in distant provinces like Judea and Britain, 
and it led to those frequent insurrections which distinguished the 
first century of our era. ‘Ihe religion which led to these insur- 
rections was the worship of Cesar as the Creator. This is the 
pivot upon which turned the history of the Roman world for 
many centuries, yet only the faintest allusions to it will be found 
in our standard works of reference.” ‘There is no doubt whatever 
that by way of making good his main propositions Mr. Del Mar 
gives us here the results of an enormous amount of out-of-the-way 
reading, presented, too, in a style which is eminently fascinating 
in virtue of its sheer earnestness. Such chapters as those on 
“The Sacerdotal Character of Gold,” “The Rise of the Medieval 
Empire,” and “The Worship of Cesar” speak for themselves. It 


































VAGABUNDULI LIBELLI. 
Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland. Edited, with Notes, 
by Robert Ford. Second Series. (Alexander Gardner, Paisley. 5s. 
net.)—Mr. Ford is doing an excellent work in collecting the 
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Mrs. C. L. ANTROBUS’S New Novel, 


QUALITY CORNER: 
A Study of Remorse, 
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street songs of Scotland ; our only complaint is that he does not 
keep near enough to his original purpose. He has included many 
ballads, such as the ‘“‘ Bonny House o’ Airlie” and “ Binnorie,” 
which have appeared a hundred times in print, and which have} 
long ceased to be vagabond in any sense; and he has printed a 
few pieces, such as the two lyrics by Outram, which, we venture 
to say, were never heard in a Scottish cottage, but exist only inj 
the respectability of a “prentit buik.” Such poems have not 
lived the “ vagabond life with the homeless and rapidly dis-f 
appearing wanderers for which it is the author’s avowed object f 
to provide permanent housing”; and it would have been well iff 
he had made his collection more of a storehouse and less of an 


will be ready in a few days. Crown 
anthology. But for what Mr. Ford has given us, both words and 


8uo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
tunes, we are duly grateful. A song like “The Waggin’ ©’ our s 
Dog’s Tail” is the true vagabond catch, lively, topical, and B Mrs. ALEXANDER S New Novel, 


humorous. We have reminiscences of Jacobitism as in “ Bonnie§ 
Jeanie Cameron,” or barrack-room ballads like “ The Kilties in A M | S SI N G H E R O, 
has been reprinted, and copies of 


the Crimea,” or the merely sentimental lay as in “ Low Down inf 
the Broom.” Some are the regular chap-book ballads like “ Bold the SECOND EDITION are now read 

. y. 
Crown 8uo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


jrannan on the Moor,” and some, like “John Grumlie” and 
“The Hoggie’s Tub,” show a real lyrical talent. There are some 

‘A mighty hunter in South Africa, known as ‘ The Elephant-smasher,’ jx th 

mcentral figure......He has disappeared trom England under a cloud; he nike 
























excellent drinking songs like the “‘ Cogie o’ Yill,” and for broad § 

wo os ¢ . “ee « + Nena ’ ” > i ; p 
humour there are the ballad of Captain Fraser's Nose, 4nd Bi heir to a handsome estate ; he is hated Ly the uext heir, a murderously ineline} 
the extraordinary song of confession, ‘‘ I’ve aye been fou’ sin’ the 


Ma cousin, with whose identity he is not familiar ; he is loved by a pretty English 
: - : 4 4 cirl whom he knew as a child, and whom he meets again i ) or’s San 
year cam’ in.” We hear, too, ef the ongoings in the parish of f silent wie ene ee etn 8 South 
Dunkeld :— 


African farm...... Excellent materials for an entertaining story of the kind which 
Mrs. Alexander knows how to write.’-—~-Morning Leader. . 

“‘O, what a parish, a terrible parish, 

O, what a parish is that o’ Dunkel’! 


4A NEW BOOK BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (hitherto published on! 
They’ve hangit the minister, droon’d the precentor, 


in the Edition de Luxe).—Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
Dang down the steeple, and drucken the bell.” 





SIN THE SOUTH SEAS: being an Account of 
ie Experiences in the Marquesas, Paumotus, and Gilbert Islands, in the courso 
of Two Cruises. By B. L mice gc : 

“ The volume abounds in graphic pen-pictures, such as Stevenson delight, 
a to draw, and drew so well.”—Daiiy Telegraph. n delighted 
“Pull of characteristic and marvellously sympathetic pictures.” 
—Morning Leader, 
j A SIXPENNY EDITION OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S POPTLAR 
net.)—Mr. McCurdy’s essays are graceful, refined, and rather un-f COLLECTION OF STORIES, 
interesting. He has joined that body of writers who endeavour NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, is now ready. 
to express in words the diversified beauty of Italy, and frequently, = Uy1roRM EDITION OF ZOLA'S NOVELS.—Crown Svo, cloth, 3:61. 
s j ig x “TT ise ” alas ss! : Bi Od. 
as in his pages on “ Undiscovered Islands, he achieves 2M GERMINAL; or, Master and Man. By Ete Zona, 
answering beauty of words. But one looks in vain for the im- bs Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest A. VIZETELLY. 
press of a personality, for something that is not a passable echo 
Amore attention than many others of the realist writer's works, dealing 


of Mr. Pater or Vernon Lee; and if an essayist lacks personality Ba does, with a problem that is all around us—capital and labour.”—Daily [ 
he lacks the one thing indispensable. 

















“Zola’s great social novel, ‘Germinal,’ a powerful work, which deserves far 




















ry Demy &: oe loth, gilt top, 12s. 
‘ SECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS: Memories of 
a Famous Men and Women of ths Platform and the Stage. By Major J.R, 

MR. JOHN LON G S LIST.; : PoxD. “With 91 Portraits. — 
sctaiiacaaiceasieigaeetesbares aa 6‘ There are few living men to whom the words of Tennyson’s ‘ Ulrssex,’ 
W‘ Much have I seen and known,’ could be more aptly applied than to the 


author of this volume......These enterprises have brought the author iat 
personal contact with a large number of distinguished persons of both sexes, 











The Whole of the Large First Edition Over-subscribed. 


Fa ws 7 PTET J 7 > 2 
Second Large Edition Next Week. 9 and this volume is mainly composed of biographical sketches of a large selection 
AUSTRALIA AT THE FRONT = 9 of these notabilities, garnished with the author’s — reminiscences, 
. a Altogether there are here about ninety of these cameo-biographies.” 
Colonial View of the Bocr War. By Frank Wrvxrryson (Special Corre- —Daily Now: 





spondent Sydney Daily Telegraph). With Portrait, Map, and 20 Illustrations j 
on Art Paper by Norman H. Hardy from Sketches on the spot, and Photos 
by the Author. In crown 8vo, special cover design, 6s. 


The Daily Mail @irst Review) says :—* It may safely be said that} 
no war correspondent’s work is more deserving of attention thanj 
Mr. Frank Wilkinson's. He gives facts in a bright, humorous, un- 
affected way—and some of these facts require careful study by the 
nation. This is certainly a book to be read and studied. It is con- 
vincing in its moderation and truthfulness, excellently illustrated, 
and furnished with a good map.” 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM, 


By Hersert Compton. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
«Tt is very long since we read so delichtful a story.” —Daily Graphic. 


*“ The interest is sustained to the end.” — World. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION, By Sir Waris 
Besant, Author of ‘‘ The Orange Girl,” &. THIRD EDITION. Crowns 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘Holds the reader from beginning to end with a strange fascination.” 
loyd’s N 

















THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEY: 
BURG, and other Stories and Sketches. By Marg Twary. With a 
Frontispiece by Lucius Hircucock. THIRD EDITION. Crown 6y0, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

«Shows Mark Twain at his very best.” —Black and White. 


“AS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT”: a Dram 


of Waking and Dream. By Mrs. Camppety Prarp. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Dedicated to those inspired persons who quarrel amongst them-§ 
selves whilst attempting to instruct the world by means of ff 
Religious Novels. 


THE MASTER SINNER. Bya well-B 


known Author. Cloth, 3s. 6d. gilt top, 6s 
Note.—Followers of all creeds will read this tale with unalloyed interest, ..° Re : We ; : 
and there is little doubt it will be the book of the year. An enormous edition § ‘ An extremely clever socio-political novel......It is a notable book, and should 
is being prepared. Place your order to-day with your bookseller to secure a fg 22d to the reputation of a clever and attractive writer."—Keview of the Weck. 


cenieaiuncaneuiiaatan BTHE ‘PRETTY POLLY.’ By W. Crank 


RussEtL. With 12 Mlustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“Told in Mr. Clark Russell's blithest and breeziest manner. Hundreds of 
Mi boys will be pestering their fathers to charter them a brig asa P newy all 
—Daily Chronicle. 


ELONDON MEMORIES: Oocial,° Historical, and 


Topographical. By C.W. Hecxetuorn, Author of “London Souveuirs,’ 
&c. Crowa 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
*“ 4 book which we can cordially recommend to the ‘ Londouarian.’” 


—Acadeiin". 


BTHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 01 
( Shilling Monthly—Coytents ror FEBRUARY.—Lavenper. By F. F 
Warren.— ANTON GrEGOROWITOH Ruvupinstery. By A. E. Keeton— 
DreLomatic ETIQUETTE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Georgians 
Hill—Tates or THE Mist. By William T. Palmer.—Cortron MatuEr, 
WItcu-FINDER. By K. L. Montgomery.—Suaxkesreare's Does. By Clitford 
Cordley.—Victory. By George Hoimes—Tue Piays or Jouy For! 
By Herbert M. Sanders.—Tue Revort or THe Sisters: A CHAPTER OF 
Convent Lire. By Camilla Jebb.—Tue West-Prrenean CURE OF THE 
Past. By A. R. Whiteway.— Broruers. By Hutcheson Macauly 
Posnett. LL.D.—DEGRADATION OF THE LanGuaGe. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 








*“*One of the literary successes of the season.” —Vide PREss. 
THOMAS PINKERTON’S BRILLIANT NEW ROMANCE. 


THE IVORY BRIDE. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION, 6s. 


Saturday Review.—‘* Whatever volume bears Mr. Thomas Pinkerton’s name & 
on the title-page will assuredly be found worth reading.” ; ‘ 
Academy.—* ‘ The Ivory Bride’ is the production of an artist.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEARLY READY. 63. each. 
THE ROYAL SISTERS. By Frank Matuew. § 
THE GOLDEN WANG-HO. By Fercvs Hume. @ 
VERONICA VERDANT. By Miya Sandeman. 


London: JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Strect, Strand. 
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J. M. DENT AND CO. jGEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND TURNER AND RUSKIN 


CAPTIVITY. 
An Exposition of the Work of Turner, with 


By the Rev. HUBERT D. ASTLEY. 
With Twenty-two Photogravures from Drawings by the Author, andj 

Descriptive and Critical Passages from 
the Writings of John Ruskin. 


















jieces. Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
ee ‘ae Paper Edition, limited to 100 copies, printed on hand-§ 
Spe and with duplicate prints of some of the Photogravures in tints, 
a others on India paper. The price of this Edition may be obtained from the 
5 number of beautiful illustrations, the work of the author § 
elf, add greatly to the charm of this breezy, graphic, and highly enter- : 
ning volume, a volume that will delight every reader who, like the writer o 
it, is is a true lover of birds, whether in freedom or captivity.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


# Edited and Arranged, with a Biographical Note on J. M. W. Turner, 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Illustrated with 87 Reproductions in Photogravure of 
; ; = 
By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. 4 the Artist’s greatest Pictures and 4 Portraits. 
Translated from the German by G. AINSLIE HIGHT, and Revised ly the In 2 vols. imp. {to, 16in. by ll in. 
Author. With Faoteqrevare Frontispiece and many Illustrations in the § , See ae c 
™ The issue for GREAT BRITAIN is limited to 750 copies, £7 7s. net. 


t, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
° «This Edit tion contains all the Tlustrations, with the exception of the ; 

TIMES.—“ The illustrations are magnificent, and Ruskin's thorough-going 
advocacy, if it does not always convince, is delightful to read.” 


Photogravures and Facsimiles of Music, as in the original edition, which can 
still be obtained, 25s. net. : 
Stan dard.— ioe Chamberlain’s illustrated ae on ey Wagner, his DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ We can only say that never before has such a magniti- 
epee S ophy, choca — oe _: pa scat of surroundings, 's @j cent monument been raised to Turner's genius, never before such an admirable 
tocol thi it 3 a a et oe ae wblished.” uel . - ’ 140 Fa record of his work been given to the world. 
owe 86 ") 
NEW LIFE OF TENNYSON BY DR. R. F. HORTON. t Re pet thet yi PB can two splendid volumes will appeal equally to lovers 


ALFRED TENNYSON. DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ The sumptuous memorial tv their joint fame... .The 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. success of the present series of plates must be pronounced remarkable. 





Spectator.—“‘ A very able criticism of the poet's life and work, and sets forth 3 sSeieetes nian 
appreciatively, but without exaggeration, his great service to human oa and 
morals......We str muly commend this volume to our readers. It is a valuable By JOHN RUSKIN. 


»ntribution to the Tennyson literature.” 


THE MEDIEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. —NEW VOLUMES. 


ROME. 


By NORWOOD YOUNG. Illustrated by Nelly Hricliven. fs. td. net. 


FLORENCE. 


Ry EDMUND G. GARDNER 
With Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen. Feap. 8vo, cloth cilt, 4s. od. net i 
oa 


Spectator.—‘* We recall few, if any, works of a similar kind which contrive to FORS CL AVIGERA  : Leiters to the Labourers anil 


ne i a historic city—its history, pe Ics, aft, 
duplay 20 comp! pli, k life” Eee ape ae ee pols i Workmet n Fag Great ge u. Tu t vols., each with an Index, and all the 
CONSTANTINOPLE cana ti ciensaan ceed 
By W. H. HUTTON. Fitnateated by Guikess Coenen. ia. 00: nel : MORNINGS IN FLORENCE. Simple Studi 
&+, James’s Gazette.— A most desirable guide book, and a capable historical § of Christian Art for English Travellers. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. net. 
Is é i + hpeciat 11th Thousan 


sketch. Espe cially clear and complete is the topography, 2 point of much ea 
ST. MARK’S REST. | The History of Venice for 


unportance to visitors, and the general survey of the antiquities is both com. 
Use of Travellers, Crown Sro .net. SECOND EDITION. 


prehensive and coucise. 
ASSISI. , 
By LINA DUFF GORDON. OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US: Sketch 
Nlustrated by Nelly Erichsen and Helen M. James. 4s. 6c. net f the History of Christendom. The BIBLE of AMIENS, with ¢ Engraving 
Sco ».—<A work of no small labour and difficulty has been adinirebly § Plan, and Indox, crown St vo, cloth, os. net. 
done, son ap to the matter ; and style. 


A UNTO THIS LAST: Four Essays on the First Prin- 


ciples of Political Economy. With Note and Tnx lex, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net ; 
also POPULAR EDITION, ‘feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


#SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. 2? vols. crowa 


syo, each with Index and Portrait (sold separately), cloth, 6s. each. 


; Fijth Edition 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in “ Modern 


Painters.” Cloth, os. (34th Thousan 





HELWAN 
AND THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


# The Guide to the famous Health Resort of Egypt, Helouan-le:.Ba1 





THE ALFRED MILLENARY. READY NEXT WEEK 
ALFRED, THE WEST SAXON? 
KING OF THE ENGLISH. 


By DUGALD MACFADYEN, M 4. 


With many Hlustrations, crown Sve, fe. fd. net. 


LANCASHIRE HUMOUE 


Ry THOMAS NEWBIGGING. With Hilus strations by J. Ayton Symin 
Long teay vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. aul ‘ t 

Ga ‘This de lightfal ‘little book The author has gleanerl BY 

fel that has not often been explored before, and the result & 
d ample eutertainment and amusement,” t 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 2 vol. 


(near Cairo) 


Pd By W. PAGE MAY, M.D., B.Sc., M.R.C.P., 
iProf. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., and Prof. A. SCHWEINFURTH., 


With 3 Mans, and 32 Full-page rg gl fean. 3vo, cloth 
limp, round corners 
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